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The Church and Converts 


by Jules GERARD-LIBOIS 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels 1 


During the last few years the old Christian countries have been 
rediscovering the need for the education of converts, similar to 
that existing in the young Christian countries but adapted to the 
new sociological and psychological conditions. 

This arises out of various findings: 


— The dechristianization of the masses has considerably increased 
the number of those who are formally unbelievers and there are, 
fortunately, more and more adults asking to be received into the 
Church ; 

— Individual instruction and private initiative are not adequate 
enough to ensure the true religious formation of converts and 
sufficient perseverance ; 

— The communal character of Christianity tends more and more 
to express itself in terms of appropriate institutions. 


The catechumenate is not called upon to be an isolated cell 
in the Church. On the contrary, as much for ‘“ recruiting ’’ as 
for development, the Church is assumed to be missionary, apos- 
tolic and capable of awakening the desire for knowledge and also 
a welcoming Church, a community open to the newcomers. Ex- 
perience proves that converts’ perseverance is seriously threatened 
when parishes are closed circles and when the convert is not helped 
by a brotherly community, capable of relaying the catechumenate 
community. In France, for example, almost 80 per cent of adult 
converts eventually lapse : Even after deducting the large number 
of baptisms requested for reasons of social convenience, it must 
be admitted that the isolation of too many converts brings about 


1 See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, XI (1956), no. 2, p. 231. — Address : 
184, rue Washington, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
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defeat. The investigation made by the French authorities has 
revealed that if true converts do not persevere, it is because they 
find no Christian community to welcome them. 

Evidence gathered about various countries confirms this: read 
in this number the study by Rev. Fr. Spae and it will be seen that 
from Japan to Dark Africa, from the United States to France 
or Holland, the need for Christian communities, missionary and 
welcoming, appears as a condition sine qua non of the integration 
of adult converts. It should not be forgotten that baptism is also 
entry into the Church, the community of believers, the family 
of the faithful. 


The institutional problem of the catechumenate — however 
important it may be — should not make us lose sight of its con- 
tent. Nowadays it is seen more and more clearly that the catechu- 
menate does not consist simply of an instruction, of doctrinal 
teaching. It is also a communal life in a Christian atmosphere, a 
living initiation in Liturgy and Holy Scripture. It is no less than 
an education of faith in life, a search for a new way of life: that 
of the man of faith, hope and charity, engaged in a daily, family 
and professional life. The catechumen must be progressively awa- 
kened to his responsibilities as a witness and member of the hie- 
rarchic and apostolic Church. 

The aim of catechesis is to help the development of a free and 
personal faith, committing the whole person. The essential themes 
of Christianity should be presented by a well constructed syn- 
thesis, connected with life, illuminating God’s Plan for the world 
and the catechumen himself. We have said elsewhere why the 
temptation to submerge the convert in fine theological distinctions 
or direct him towards pious particularisms should be avoided. 

In this initiation it must always be remembered that God has 
the initiative and that spiritual ‘‘ maturation’’ cannot stand 
being jogged by the catechist. The formation and progress of the 
catechumen takes time, which should be counted in months and 
not in days. Nothing is less indicated than to make the catechumen 
keep to a rigid calendar or theoretical programme. As Rey. Fr. 
Liégé says : ‘‘ The chief care of all those who look after the cate- 
chumenate should be care for truth, ’’ that is to say, respect for 
the person and the Spirit of God working in the soul. This means 
that priority must be given to being over appearing, interiority 
over the exterior, the call over the mechanical. 


All the above leads to our conclusion. 
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The catechumenate requires the active collaboration of man- 
dated priests, experienced and intelligent catechists, catechesis 
sensitive to the religious needs of modern man, Christian laity 
witnessing to charity, faith and hope by their whole life, of parishes 
open and welcoming. This collaboration must be linked to the 
different stages of the convert’s initiation. With this in view, the 
choice of sponsor regains its full meaning: delegated by the com- 
munity, he is also the one who helps the convert to create for him- 
self a Christian way of life and guarantees his perseverance. 


No-one, as far as we know, has more happily defined the meaning 
and true methods of catechumenate than Canon Chavasse : 

** Action of God which internally changes men’s hearts and exter- 
nally teaches them, the catechumenate is not man-made. It comes 
from Above through the intermediary of the Church in two ways: 
on the one hand, through the hierarchy and, on the other, 
through the medium of all Christians. ”’ 

Such is the scope and meaning it has been our desire to give 
to the articles in this number. We think that Canon Chavasse’s 
definition clearly establishes the requirements of the catechumenate 
and perfectly designates the responsibilities. 


The Message of Salvation 
in the Acts of the Apostles: 


Composition and Structure 


by Jacques HAMAIDE and Pierre GUILBERT 


Parisian Diocesan Missionaries 


Ever since Pentecost, the Church has had to apply herself to 
the proclamation of the Faith and the conversion of unprepared 
adults. The Acts of the Apostles, which relate the first steps of the 
Church, also reveal, under inspiration, the pastoral methods used 
to proclaim Salvation in Jesus Christ and make of it a living thing. 

We do not presume to apply these methods as such in the pas- 
torate of today; our purpose is to define in its broad lines the 
substance of the preaching described in the Acts and point out 
its vital conditions. The spirit of this preaching may be an inspi- 
ration to the modern catechist. 


CONTENTS OF THE TEACHING GIVEN IN THE ACTS 


What priest, receiving a catechumen for the first time, has 
not asked himself: Where shall I begin ? According to his bent, 
he will choose a logical order: God, the Trinity, the Creation, 
etc., or a chronological : the fact of Revelation and its development 
in the course of the various stages of Sin and Redemption. Now, 
the Acts of the Apostles do not give us a ‘* Truth-in-itself, ’? but 
announce a saving event. 


The Spirit of Pentecost. 


The first and determining manifestation of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church made the Word of God known in the language of each 
of its hearers. Until then, the mission given to the Apostles on the 
day of the Ascension: ‘‘ You shall be My witnesses to the ends of 
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the earth ’’ (Acts, I, 8) remained dormant ; they were as yet inca- 
pable of carrying it out. Only the Spirit of Jesus, essentially Catho- 
lic, gave them the means to make themselves understood by all 
nations. 

This miracle, of a day no doubt, remains the permanent support 
of preaching. A consequence of original pride, Babel had dispersed 
men by the confusion of tongues. On the Day of Pentecost, res- 
pecting this diversity, the Spirit reassembles them in catholicity. 
The manifestation of the Spirit is accordingly fundamental : it 
is an indispensable sign of the Church and, in order to announce 
the Word of God, the Apostles will always take into account the 
audience they are addressing. 

The problem is therefore, now as then, to proclaim ‘+ God’s 
wonders *’ (II, 11), in the language of each. This preoccupation 
should be always present in the mind of the teacher, or his preach- 
ing will be in vain, however beautiful its manner, however saintly 
he himself may be, except fora miracle. To speak a man’s language 
does not only mean to use the same words. It means the compre- 
hension of his mentality, his surroundings, his sufferings and his 
conception of life. We know the Englishman’s reply to the query as 
to what was necessary in order to teach John arithmetic : ** Know 
John! ’’ St. Paul is an even better guide on the point. While he 
recommends Timothy to ‘‘ preach in season and out of season ”’ 
(II Tim., IV, 2), he himself ‘* with the Jews lived like a Jew, ... 
everything by turns to everybody, to bring everybody salva- 
fone i tlaGor lI X, 20-22). 

The miracle of Pentecost has lost its spectacular nature. But 
every Catholic by his confirmation, every priest by his ordination, 
has received the Catholic Spirit which bestows upon him, if he seeks 
it, the grace of speaking the language of each. Whoever the preacher 
or the catechist, his preaching cannot be a master-key. The announ- 
cement must be made ‘“‘in the spirit of Pentecost. ”’ 


The Announcement of the Paschal Mystery. 


The Message to be transmitted is, above all, historical. It is the 
announcement of a ‘‘ Good News, ”’ a ‘‘ Gospel. ’? The Salvation 
of mankind has been realized in chronologically limited events. 
It is these events which the preaching of Salvation presents to the 
faith of its hearers. 

It is essentially a matter of the Paschal Mystery of the death 
and resurrection of Christ. But it is not simply a memory, like 
a historical lesson on Vercingetorix. The hearers also play their 
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part. They have shared in His death : ** You, through the hands of 
sinful men, have cruelly murdered him’? ... (II, 23) ** You killed 
the author of life’’ (III, 15, etc.). Consciously or not, present or 
not, each hearer has shared in that collective Sin, which brings 
Original Sin to its perfection of revolt. But, ‘ I know, brethren, 
that you, like your rulers, acted in ignorance *’ (III, 17). Ignorance 
which is not, however, sinless, for ‘* God accredited him by miracles 
and wonders and signs which He did through Him in your midst ”’ 
(II, 22). This is in line with the orientation of primitive catechesis, 
as recounted in the Synoptics : His whole life is a proof that Jesus 
was indeed sent by God. If His Word was not enough to authenti- 
cate Him, at least His works ought to have caused Him to be re- 
cognized. The Apostles, in their kerygmatic discourses, were not 
telling the ‘‘ Life of Jesus ’? — what a harmful literary genre ! — 
the summary they gave of it was simply in order to convey the 
amplitude of the Sin which killed the Messias. 

True, this Sin had itself been foreseen by God and realized 
“¢ His fixed design and foreknowledge’ (II, 23). And because the 
life of Jesus had not sufficed to authenticate Him, ‘* God raised 
him up from the dead ’” (II, 24, III, 15, XIII, 30) and now supports 
His Servant by the witnesses He has chosen!: ‘** We are all wit- 
nesses ’” (II, 32, III, 15, XIII, 31). By raising His Messenger from 
the dead, God shows that He is not only the Messias, but the Lord, 
that is to say, given the meaning of the term in Biblical tradition, 2 
God Himself. Realizing all justice, ‘* God has glorified His Servant ”’ 
(III, 13) : the Resurrection is the first episode, the Ascension to 
the righthand of the Father, the second, Pentecost is its manifes- 
tation, the practical revelation for men (cf. II, 33) and the Parousia 
will be the visible and definitive realization (III, 21). The glorifi- 
cation of the Risen Lord is too often forgotten in our catechesis : 
the Paschal Mystery is not only a utilitarian fact, ‘‘ for the use 
of men. ’’ It is primarily God’s glory, finally realized in creation, 
by Jesus. And it is only when they enter the current of Glory which 
thus rises to the Father through the Son that men are saved and 
can render to God worship ‘‘ in spirit and in truth ”’ (Jn, IV, 24). 


Historical Argument. 


If the Paschal Mystery takes place in an historical perspective, 


1 Matthias was chosen because he had been a ‘‘ witness to the Resurrection ” 
with the Eleven. 


* The LXX always translates ‘‘ Yahweh ”’ by xdépios, Lord. 
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it is not merely one fact among others, however predominant 
but the goal of all history. The arguments of the Apostles are all 
directed to prove this. 


A. Before a Jewish audience, the biblical argument shows 
in the Paschal Mystery the culminating point of Revelation. This 
argument is deployed on three planes which, by different aspects, 
all bring out the Paschal Mystery. 


I) The argument justifies an event. The quotation from Joel 
proves that, far from being under the influence of drink, the Apostles 
are living what the Prophet announced: ‘“ In the last times, I 
will pour out my spirit upon all mankind” (II, 17). The healing of 
the lame man at the Gate Beautiful witnesses that ‘* God has 
glorified His Servant’ (III, 13; Is., LII, 13). It is noteworthy 
that the miracles, whether yesterday’s orjtoday’s, cannot be under- 
stood in their profound significance except in the light of Faith. 
Prophecy permits its just interpretation in the line of the divine 
pedagogy : the Old Testament gives to the events of the New the 
indispensable key for passing from the material plane to the spiri- 
tual plane of Faith. No doubt it would be possible for an unpre- 
judiced mind to ‘‘ make the passage ’’ but alone he could not 
grasp the religious and historical bearing of the event. This is 
still true in our time: the unbeliever, faced with the miracle of 
the Church or even those of Lourdes, cannot grasp their spiritual 
significance except insofar as his teacher places them in a similar 
way in the line of biblical tradition. 


2) The argument proves that, according to the Scriptures, Christ, 
the Messias, had to rise again. David states that one man, ‘‘ The 
Holy One of God’? ‘* should not see corrwption’’ (II, 27, XIII, 
35). Now, this could not be true of David ‘* who is dead... and 
whose tomb is among us, to this day ’’ (II, 29, XIII, 36). He was 
therefore speaking of the Christ whose resurrection he had seen 
in advance (II) 31), 

Now comes in the truly apostolic testimony: not only had 
Christ to rise again, but in fact ‘‘ we are all witnesses”’ (II, 32, 
III, 15, cf. XIII, 31) — Christ has indeed been raised up in the 
person of Jesus. The Apostles were therefore the only authentic 
witnesses. Our catechesis is not and cannot be a direct testimony ,; 
it can only be based on the ‘‘ foundation of the Apostles and Pro- 
phets ’? (Eph., II, 20). This apostolic testimony must not be con- 
fused — as one is sometimes tempted to do — with the testimony 
of the Christian’s personal virtue: it is of another kind, primary 
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and irreplaceable and the whole Christian tradition has never been 
able to do anything but take it up again and transmit it in its abso- 
lute novelty. Paul himself, in his speech to the Jews in Antioch of 
Pisidia, does not bear personal witness to the resurrection of Jesus : 
he contents himself with referring his listeners to the testimony 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem to whom Jesus appeared and who are 
the true and unique witnesses (cf. XIII, 31). 

In his second kerygmatic discourse (III, 12-26), Peter applies to 
the resurrection of Christ another scriptural proof which, within a 
shade of meaning and a play on words, reaches at the same result. 
‘© Thus, Moses said, The Lord your God will raise up for you (ava- 
arnce) a prophet like myself, from among your own brethren...” 
(III, 22) ... “It zs to you first of all that God has sent his Son, whom 
He raised” (avaoryoas) (III, 26). The divine economy always keeps 
the same fundamental orientation. 


3) Finally, the biblical argument of the Acts tends to confound 
the unbelieving Jews. Stephen’s speech has no other aim than to 
show that throughout their history the People have manifested 
a perpetual refusal, an incessant infidelity : it was not surprising 
that they acted towards Jesus in the same way. Paul’s apologies 
themselves show to what extent the Apostle of the heathen remained 
faithful to the guiding line of revelation by becoming, after being the 
persecutor, the herald of the risen Christ (XXII, 1-21, XXVI, 
4-23). In this perspective, the persecutions and opposition which 
the Church encounters are nothing else than the concrete realiza- 
tion of Christ’s words: ‘* Men will be laying hands on you, and 
persecuting you ; they will give you up to the synagogues and to prison 
and drag you into the presence of kings and governors on my account ; 
that will be your opportunity for making the truth known. ’’ (Luke, 
XXI, 12-13). The Church has no need to excuse herself for the 
persecutions she undergoes, nor to justify herself: on the contrary, 
they are the sign that she is faithful to Christ. 


B. Before a heathen audience, the biblical argument would 
not be of much use. The Apostles therefore exploit what they 
find as stepping stones for revelation: it is what we might call 
the cosmic argument. God did not speak by prophets to the heathen 
nations, but through nature itself, which was like the reflection 
of His glory and a manifestation of His power. Nature, the whole 
cosmos, does not only serve to prove the existence of God: God 
reveals in it His paternal providence for mankind, He Who * causes 
His sun to shine and His rain to fall on the just and on the unjust ”’ 
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(cf. Matt., V, 45). A diffused revelation which should lead men, in 
God’s wisdom, to know Him, but which the heathen have not 
known how to grasp. Paul proclaims it: ** God has not left us 
without some proof of what he is’? (XIV, 17), ** who gives to all of 
us life and breath and all we have ’’ (XVII, 25). ** God has shut 
hus eyes to these passing follies of ours; now... he has fixed a day 
when he will pronounce just judgment on the whole world.” CXV LE 
30). Until then dispersed in cosmic signs, ‘* the Word became man.”’ 
As Peter placed his hearers in the religious orientation of Judaism, 
so Paul sets the heathen in the line of their own religious notions : 
to the one as to the others, Christ is the goal and the summit. 

Now as then, in every man there is a steppingstone to Christianity 
which Christ’s herald has to discover and on which he must found 
his proclamation of the Message. 


In a Parousian Perspective. 


The Apostles are interested in the listener for his own sake, cer- 
tainly, but even more because he is a stone in the future City. 
The Parousia, the glorious Return of the Lord, appears as the 
spontaneous vision of the primitive Church. If the perspective 
is somewhat confused between messianic times and the Parousia, 
this confusion is providential : the messianic times are the firstfruits 
of the new Creation, the pledge of the Parousia. As such, the glorious 
Return of the Lord is already coming to pass: ‘‘ Against the day 
when the Lord sees fit to refresh our hearts. Then he will send out 
Jesus Christ, who has now been made known to you ’’ (III, 20). It is 
not surprising that the Apostles thought of the Parousia both as the 
goal to which all their activities were tending and as the ideal 
example governing the organization of the Community here on 
earth. 

Disconcerted by the departure of the Lord on the Day of the 
Ascension, the Apostles were recalled to reality by the message of the 
two angels: ‘‘ This Jesus who has been taken from you into heaven, 
this same Jesus, will come back in the same fashion, just as you have 
watched him going into heaven.’ (I, 11). From that day they lived 
in the hope of the definite Kingdom of the Parousia. Their temporal 
aim was to implant a Church which should be the model of this 
Kingdom. Their kerygmatic preaching is all along these lines : one 
only needs to accustom one’s eyes to the infinite in order to per- 
ceive, beyond the temporal realizations, necessarily mere outlines, 
the definite reality of the eternal Kingdom: ‘“* (Jesus Christ ) must 
have his dwelling-place in heaven until the time when all is restored 
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anew, the time which God has spoken of by his holy prophets from the 
beginning ”’ (III, 21). 

The Apostles were not putting before their hearers a pale copy of 
a masterpiece, telling them at the same time that one day they 
would be able to see the original. It is necessary, in all ages, to 
orientate the catechumen, not only towards the historical Christ 
Who is the foundation of his faith, but also towards the Christ 
of the Parousia Who is the living spring of his action, engaged 
henceforth in the construction of the Kingdom. These two aspects 
are complementary and indivisible. 


A Call to Conversion. 


This announcement, with all its elements, would be incomplete 
if it were to remain merely a subject of knowledge for the hearer. 
Just as the Apostles personally accuse their hearers of putting 
Christ to death, they also call them to enter into the mystery of 
His Resurrection. They had succeeded in ‘* stinging their conscien- 
ces” (II, 37) to such an extent that quite naturally their hearers 
give expression to the question which shows their disturbance and 
the crumbling of their religious security : ‘* Brethren, what must we 
doe ras 237): 

John the Baptist had been asked the same question (Luke, ITI, 
Io). But the two replies are very different. While John the Baptist 
asks his ‘* penitents ’’ to enter upon a durable and essentially 
moral state of conversion (Meravoeire, Matt., III, 2) 1 of which he 
gives details for each category which comes to him (Lwke, III, 
10-14), St. Peter requires a radical and immediate adhesion (Mera- 
vonoate, II, 38)? not on the moral plane but on that of faith: 
*¢ Let ut be known, then, beyond doubt, to all the house of Israel, that 
God has made him Master and Christ ’’ (II, 36). 

The suggested Faith is therefore not simply belief in the Paschal 
Mystery as an historical event. It exacts total adhesion. Jesus is 
not simply the Messias whose Word is accepted, but the Lord 
to Whom we surrender ourselves. This vital conversion certainly will 
have moral consequences, but as consequences only. What is 
essential is the first turning round, the adhesion by Faith. That 
alone ‘‘ gives a right ’’ to Baptism. In the economy of Salvation 
instituted by Christ, Baptism is the logical consequence — the 
exigence — of the metanoia: ‘‘ Repent, (Meravorjoare) and be 


1 In the present imperative, which marks the point of departure of a change 
which is to be followed. 


* In the aorist imperative, which marks a radical change, accomplished once. 
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baptized, every one of you, to have your sins forgiven ”’ (II, 38). Hence- 
forward the believer is one of the Community of the Saved. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PROCLAMATION OF SALVATION 


The proclamation of Salvation in Jesus Christ aims at founding 
the new People of God and not only “ converting individuals. ”’ 
This communal aspect is on three planes. 


1. Miracles. 


It is too easily assumed that the time for miracles is past : the 
logic of a well constructed thesis is sometimes thought to do duty 
for them. This false ‘* humility ”’ is unthinkable in apostolic preach- 
ing. In the Acts, the link between preaching and miracles appears to 
form part of the apostolic testimony. 

Jesus answered the messengers of John the Baptist in this sense. 
Far from giving them an apologetic argument, Christ was content to 
perform miracles before them, miracles being the Messianic sign par 
excellence (Luke, VII, 21-23). The miracles of the Apostles have the 
same significance : ‘* In the last times, God says, I will pour out my 
spirit upon all mankind... I will shew wonders’ (II, 17-19). The 
miracles are a proof that the Messianic times have come, the King- 
dom of God is realized, the new Creation is being revealed. 

In the second place, from the listeners’ point of view, miracles 
are both a rallying point : ** And he would not let go of Peter and John, 
so that all the crowd gathered about them in what 1s called Solomon’s 
Porch ’’ (III, 12) ; and a confirmation of the preaching : ‘‘ [¢ zs the 
faith that comes through Jesus that has restored him to full health ”’ 
(ULE PELO): 

In our time, too, whatever its form, the proclamation of Salvation 
in Jesus Christ is not fully extended in power unless it is accom- 
panied by a miraculous sign. No doubt this sign has lost its specta- 
cular character: it is none the less essential and is expressed in 
perfection in the miracle of the Church, the miracle of Catholic 
unity : “‘ qui facis utraque unum. ”’ ** Jesus was to die for the sake 
of the nation; and not only for that nation’s sake, but so as to bring 
together into one all God’s children, scattered far and wide”? (John, XI, 
51-52). The unity of the Church, which respects and absorbs all the 
legitimate varieties in a truly divine catholicity, resumes and 
brings to perfection the Miracle of the New Covenant, sealed in the 
heart of a sinful and radically divided world. + 


1 The limits of this article prevent us from elaborating this point. We beg the 
reader’s indulgence. 
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2. The Collegiate Aspect of the Preaching. 


On the day of Pentecost St. Peter chose to announce the Message 
‘« standing with the Eleven at his side’ (II, 14). If Matthias was 
chosen to succeed Judas, it is so that he, with the other Apostles, 
should be a ‘‘ witness to the Resurrection ’’ (I, 22). Moreover, the 
apostolic testimony is never given without an explicit reference 
to the college of the apostles : ‘* We are all witnesses ”” (II, 32, II, 
15, IV, 20, V, 32, XIII, 31, etc.). This is always valid. When I 
proclaim the Word of God,.I do not give my own testimony, but 
that of the Church in the sense that it is apostolic, founded on the 
Resurrection and drawing its life from it. 


3. Necessary Goal: the Community. 


The history of the Pentecostal days closes with a description of the 
primitive Community (II, 42-47). The same may be said of all the 
pictures which St. Luke gives us in the first chapters of the Acts 
(cf. IV, 23-V, 16, 6, 1-7, 8, 1b-3, etc.)..This cannot be merely a 
statement of fact, nor a literary artifice. On the contrary, it is a 
systematic story, of which the threads lead to the Community, 
not only because of an anxiety to be truthful, but also deliberately. 
Which means to say that the Word of God, as soon as it is presented 
with total fidelity, is creative of the Kingdom of God, realizing itself 
in the concrete Community. 

St. Luke is careful to tell us of the essential elements : 


a) It 1s a Community of Faith. Faith in Christ is the distinctive 
sign of its members : ‘‘ these occupied themselves continually with the 
apostles’ teaching ”’ (II, 42), a teaching supported by the signs and 
wonders accomplished by them (II, 43). The communal participa- 
tion in the preaching of the Gospel appears therefore as an important 
factor in all Christian formation. Perhaps it is too much neglected in 
the instruction of adult catechumens, although it ought to find a 
place in every catechumenate, whatever the stage reached by the 
listeners : the stage of *‘ kerygma ”’ or of ‘‘ catechesis. ’? Normally, 
according to the most ancient tradition of the Church, this assiduity 
in following all together the apostolic teaching is most clearly 
manifest in what is rightly called the ‘‘ Mass of the Catechumens, ’” 
which would be restored to its original raison d’étre. In this way, 
as soon as the adult begins his Catholic initiation, he would be 
inserted into a Community of Faith which is necessary if he is to 
be truly aware of the profound reverberations of his adhesion to 
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Christ. ? In its heart, he would be able to make personal contact 
with the Miracle of the Church’s unity, so profoundly realized by the 
liturgical assembly of God’s People, the earthly sign of the plenary 
unity of the heavenly Jerusalem. 


b) It ts a Community of Charity. ** They occupied themselves 
continually...with their fellowship ’’ (II, 42). ** All the faithful held 
together ’’ (IV, 32). Charity is for the Community the normal 
expression of the life of grace. Beyond all charismata (cf. I Cor. 
XII-XIII), of which it is the necessary end and peak, Charity is at 
the same time the manifestation and achievement of the Word of 
God ? : it stands in the Community for what is eternal and will not 
pass away. Essentially interior, this Charity is visible through the 
sharing of goods. This does not mean the ‘‘ virtue of poverty” 
in the moral theological sense, but the spontaneous reaction of 
a Community living in a state of Charity and for which earthly goods 
are no problem : the question does not arise as to whether one ought 
to be poor and to what extent. One is poor, or rather, one possesses 
nothing to keep jealously for oneself. The sin of Ananias and 
Sapphira consisted partly perhaps in a calculation of this kind: 
they were satisfied with their generosity, as the Pharisee in the 
parable was of his sanctity. Believers do not make a “ sacrifice, ”” 
do not ‘‘ mortify ’’’ themselves, but it is the immediate consequence 
of their vision of Faith. 


c) [tis a Community of Prayer. ** They occupied themselves conti- 
nually... with the fixed times of prayer ’’ (II, 42). Their prayer is es- 
sentially communal: animated by the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Christ, they can, under His guidance, say: ‘‘ Abba, Father ”’ 
(Rom., VIII, 15). And this requires that they be, not only in law, 
but in fact, the Body of Christ. There is nothing surprising there- 
fore in the fact that every event which interests the Community 
inevitably resolves itself into prayer : whether there are difficulties 
to be solved (VI, 6), persecutions to be suffered (IV, 23-31), martyr- 
dom(V Il, 2), ete: 


d) It is a Eucharistic Commumty. ‘** They occupied themselves 
continually... with the breaking of bread ’”’ (II, 42). Although this is 
almost the only allusion to the Eucharistic Supper in the Acts, % 


1 A progression in the insertion of the catechumen in a Community suited to 
his present state is also necessary. 

2 Cf. John, XV, 12, etc. and the whole Synoptic tradition, especially in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

(Gi, AEC! DOS gray 
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it is indubitable that the Eucharist was already the peak of Chris- 
tian initiation, because it is the time when the earthly Community 
comes closest to the ideal celestial model : it is the Eucharist after 
all which summarizes the Church in its most perfect form. The 
indignation of St. Paul in his letter to the Corinthians is the proof 
of this: because in the Eucharist Faith, Charity, Poverty and 
Communal Prayer are all included, it is unthinkable and scandalous 
that cliques should arise and that in the course of the ‘* Agapes, ”’ 
each should without shame ‘ eat his own supper ”’ (I Cor., XI, 21). 
Indeed, there should be no hiatus between the heavenly nourish- 
ment and the “ earthly ’’: on this point, St. Luke is formal and 
seems to make no distinction between the Eucharistic meal and 
material food taken ‘‘ with gladness and simplicity of heart’ (II, 
46). Is not this the origin of the original and significant confusion 
between meal and ‘‘ Agape ”’ ? 

A Community bearing these essential marks is ** of the Church, ”’ 
a Community which is lacking in them is not truly of the Church. 
The insertion of the believer in such a Community is not facultative : 
the Acts show us that it constitutes a primordial and indispensable 
element of the construction of the Kingdom. Now it is in the eternal 
Kingdom prefigured here below by the Christian Community that 
the catechumen is to be introduced. In this perspective, a purely 
personal teaching, ‘*‘ from man to man ”’ cannot suffice : it neglects 
a constitutional element in the ‘** homo fidelis, ’? who cannot be 
anything but a member of the Body of Christ, of the People of 
God. In the end, all the Catholic formation of the catechumen must 
gradually tend to his introduction — once he has passed through 
the stage of the Community of evangelization — to an effective 
participation in the Eucharistic Community, without which his 
Faith cannot reach its full development. 

Under these conditions, it becomes so to speak useless to ‘* teach 
them the apostolate ’’ : the Community which takes charge of them 
and is the nursing mother of their Faith is in fact intrinsically 
missionary. ‘‘ And winning favour with all the people. And each day 
the Lord added to their fellowship others that were to be saved ”’ (II, 47). 
Whatever the possible opposition of authorities, the ‘* favour of the 
People ’”’ is the touchstone by which the missionary value of a 
Community can be judged: let us be frank, we have no right to 
enlist catechumens in a merely moralist and ‘ practising ’? Catho- 
licism, which would be in fact a Catholicism at a discount. 

Is it necessary to draw conclusions ? The reader has no doubt 
been able to do this for himself. St. Luke’s narrative is so systematic 
that one can hardly help thinking that he has to some extent tried 
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to express the essential norms of conversion, so closely linked 
to the inauguration of the Christian communities, which is, in the 
main, the inauguration of the Church itself. Perhaps the practical 
ignoring of this condition of preaching is in part responsible for the 
numerous failures in the adult catechumenate. Have we not kept 
more in view Catholic instruction than a true conversion and a 
real life of Faith, which requires for its progressive education, 
insertion in a Community which is really living its Faith and is 
therefore always a living witness to Christ the Saviour ? If He has 
died and risen again, it is to allow the whole of mankind to reproduce 
in their flesh His death to sin and resurrection to a new life. The 
Apostles’ hearers knew that Christ had died : but what they needed, 
and what the catechumens of today need, was entrance into His 
mystery and adherence to Him. 


Religious Standards and Needs of Adults 


by J. André DESQUEYRAT 


Action Populaive, Vanves, France} 


A comparison between the religious life of former times and 
today shows two capital differences. 

1) In the olden days, everyone believed ; disbelief was almost 
unknown, in the West it only dates from the Renaissance. Today 
a multitude of civilized people no longer believe. It is wrong to call 
them pagans. They are not pagans ; they are worse than pagans : real 
primitive pagans (either of yesterday or today) believed or believe 
in someone or something ; the civilized pseudo-pagans (of today) 
believe in nothing ; they have lost the sense of the sacred. 

2) Of course, there have always been mediocre believers (Chris- 
tians Moors or Jews), lukewarm believers, and fervent believers. 
But the Christian range today does not resemble that of former 
times. If we were to grade Western Christians of yesterday and today 
between o and 20, we should give the former many average marks 
(10 to 12), very few low ones (2 or 4), very few high ones (16 or 18), 
and should not fail any (that is, mark them 0), since they were, 
hypothetically, Christians. But Christians of today would get very 
few average marks (10 or 12), many low (2 or 4), a good many high 
ones (16 or 18), and we should not fail any (by giving 0), because, 
hypothetically, we are only grading Christians. In other words, the 
‘¢happy mean ”’ is increasingly crushed between the extremes. 


1 Born at Lauzun (Lot-et-Garonne, France) on the 26th March 1903, Jean André 
DeEsQuEyratT, S. J., has his Doctorate in Theology, and Law (State Diploma) and 
his degree in Philosophy. He is now editor of ‘ Action Populaire’ and has written 
numerous articles for it. Fr. DesQguEYRAT has written books, among them being 
L’Institution, le droit objectif et la technique positive (1933, Editions du Recueil 
Sirey, Paris) ; Le gouvernement de l’Etat francais (1940, Ed. du Pays de France, 
Lyons) ; La propriété (1939, Spes, Paris) ; Les Classes Moyennes Frangaises (1939, 
Spes, Paris) ; Révolution d’abord, pour supprimer le prolétariat (1945, Spes, Paris) ; 
La crise religieuse des temps nouveaux (1955, Spes, Paris) ; Le bilan spivituel du capi- 


talisme (1956, Spes, Paris). — Address : 15 rue Marcheron, Vanves (Seine), FRANCE 
(Editor’s note), 
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In short, a double differentiation is developing today — between 
believers and unbelievers on the one hand, — between believers 
themselves on the other. 

This double differentiation does not date from the second world 
war, nor from the first. Its causes go much further back and are 
consequently far deeper than appears : they are entwined with those 
of contemporary civilization itself. 

This is what we have to examine first of all. 


* 
* * 


‘** Let us go back to the Ark, ”’ in other words, to the great Inva- 


sions which put an end to Antiquity and opened a new era of man- 
kind. 


A. — The Middle Ages were the first stage of this new era. It 
was an age of faith, deep faith: the age of the Cathedrals and 
Crusades ; Christendom was solidly established, to ‘* lapse ’’ was 
unknown. ! By ‘ religious or spiritual lapsing ’’ we refer to the fact 
of an individual, brought up in any religion (pagan, Jew or Christian) 
who abandons religious practice or loses all belief in the course 
of his life. 

Why then were the Middle Ages an age of faith ? 

It has been said — and not entirely untruthfully — that the 
Middle Ages were religious because anterior to science and criti- 
cism. Taken literally, this statement is historically false and theo- 
logically heretical : on the one hand, all science and criticism were 
not unknown in the Middle Ages ; on the other hand, the Christian 
Faith is never the ineluctable consequence of a secondary cause. But 
taken with a grain of common sense, our formula is historically 
true and theologically acceptable : it is exact that the Middle Ages 
were not animated by the scientific spirit nor by the critical mind ; 
moreover, it is also certain that the pre-scientific or pre-critical age 
has a sense of the sacred and that this sense of the sacred makes 
it receptive, spontaneously, to revealed truth. 

It has also been said — and this second statement is as true 
(or as false) as the preceding — that mediaeval man was religious 
because he was still primitive. 

We admit that mediaeval man was still primitive. Of course 


1 The fact of progressive desertion during adolescence seems to have been un- 
known in antiquity and in the Middle Ages. G. Le Bras, Introduction a Uhistowre 
de la pratique veligieuse en France. Peer earisnvOle li aro4 si p50: 
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not entirely so, but neither was he entirely civilized. That period 
which we call the Middle Ages, which serves as a bridge between 
Greco-Latin Antiquity and modern times and which lasted from 
475 to 1453, is far more primitive than its appearance suggests ; 
it is nearer to the Barbarians than to the people of the Renaissance. 
Clovis or Chilperic, Childebert or Dagobert, are much nearer to the 
Germans of Tacitus than to Francis I. Charlemagne himself is 
further from us than Solon, Pericles or Demosthenes. 

It is an almost undisputed historical fact that primitive man was 
religious. The only exception (but a considerable one) is the China 
of ancient times. It may be questioned, however, if the Chinese 
of ancient China were Primitives and. if those same Chinese were 
areligious : the famous quarrel over the Chinese rites at least leaves 
the matter in suspense. We leave to historians, sociologists and 
theologians the onus of telling us why primitive man is, generally, 
religious. The.statement of the fact is enough for us. 


B. — The Renaissance was the second stage of this new era of 
mankind. 

Two chief features characterize it. 

— The domain of efficiency leaves religious life for the secular. 
In other words, appeal to applied sciences gradually replaces appeal 
to magic, rites, prayers, as soon as man sets an objective result 
before himself. ‘* Western superiority is essentially a superiority of 
efficiency *’ (A. Siegfried). 

— The domain of criticism spreads unceasingly. Mediaeval man 
was content to know that God exists, that the angels exist, that 
there is Heaven and Hell. St. Thomas is not alone in the Middle 
Ages. The new man emerging from the Renaissance wants in addition 
to understand. He begins to ask for explanations. The argument 
from authority no longer satisfies him. He increasingly demands 
rational reasons, reasons with a universal application. Appeal to 
tradition or ancestors no longer suffices. In short, the attachments 
(religious or secular) of the new man are less and less spontaneous, 
naive or native; they are (or become) increasingly reflective or 
reflexive. 

For the same reason (for everything holds together) religious life 
becomes more and more personal or less and less sociological. When 
historians or sociologists tell us of primitive peoples they always 
devote a chapter to the ‘religious customs ”’ of these peoples. 
Now, whatever adjective we add to the word ‘* custom, ’’ customs 
appear to us always today as being something exterior to the reli- 
gious life because, precisely, exterior to personal life. 
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In other words, the man of the Renaissance begins to throw off 
the instinctive life in favour of efficient and reflexive life ; spiritual 
or intellectual paternalism for the personal use of criticism ; socio- 
logical religious life for communal religious life, which is not at all 
the same thing. 


* Ke * 

The spiritual statement of account! of all these changes is 
clear: Western religious life has gained in quality and lost in 
quantity and homogeneity. In other words, the religious differen- 
tiation of the West is accentuated: some no longer believe and 
others (those who still believe) become increasingly different. 


1) Western religious life has gained in quality. 

— The content of religious beliefs is tremendously purified, even 
among Christians. They are increasingly conscious that God (or the 
Saints) is not in charge merely of a Complaints Department, for our 
temporal requests ; and that Christ was not revealed to men in 
order to deliver them from their physical ills : ignorance, poverty, 
sickness, etc. Western Christians are more and more conscious that 
the Christian life transcends everything temporal. 

— The intellectual ground of religious beliefs is tremendously 
rationalized even among Christians ; and this rationalization marks a 
second qualitative progress of religious life. 

Let us explain. 

Christians of today no longer believe because their ancestors 
did so. This appeal to ancestors would even be a reason for unbelief 
to many Christians of today. 

The Christians of today no longer believe (in the majority of 
cases) because those belonging to the classes called ruling, say that 
they ought to. Paternalism and the ruling classes are dying from the 
same refusal. It is indeed the same refusal which makes us reject 
in one same movement both the thought and acts of the classes 
which were really ruling. Every man (like every human group) 
begins to reject paternalism — rightly or wrongly — from the 
moment he feels he is an adult. 

We are not inventing here an absurd hypothesis for the facile 
pleasure of refuting or rejecting it. The religion of the ancestors was 
a sociological reality and the principle hujus regio, cujus religio held 
sway for a long time over the spiritual destiny of the West. But 


1 We would recall that a statement of account (even spiritual) can show a debit 


or credit balance. 
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today, there is no principle which seems more false to the mind and 
more inexact to history. The kings, the pastors of other times 
(changing their religion) drew the masses after them. Now, kings, 
bishops, pastors, can change their religion without seriously chang- 
ing the beliefs of their people. As for the master who would try to 
involve his employees in his own religious evolution, it is infinitely 
probable that his effort would result in anchoring them in the most 
steadfast statu quo. 

The believer of today believes because he has discovered (or 
thinks he has) universal reasons for believing ; and he thinks that 
his attitude shows progress in comparison with that of his ances- 
tors. 

— The psychological aspect of religious beliefs is tremendously 
personalised even among Christians and this marks a third quali- 
tative progress in religious life. 

The Christians of today (or at least, the civilized Christians of 
today) think that God likes a ‘‘ free gesture, ’’ to echo Péguy, 
because, they say, ‘‘ slavish prostrations’’ and ‘‘ sociological 
prostrations ”’ even if customary and religious, are not pleasing to 
Him. The more the act of adoration is personal or free, the truer it 
appears to them. They think of personality and liberty as being 
on a par. 


2) But Western religious life has lost homogeneity ; some have 
lost all religious life and the others (those who have preserved it) 
are increasingly different. 

— The religious crisis of the New Times is (alas !) an undisputed 
and indisputable fact. It could not be otherwise. All human progress 
bears in itself its fortuities and risks. This birth (or growth) of risks 
has not been sufficiently underlined. 

When ‘ science ’’ ! no longer leads to God, one of the ways which 
led to Him is suppressed ; once men want to understand, it happens 
that some of them fail to understand and they lose their ‘* blind 
faith ’’ without replacing it by that of the Philosopher or of. the 
Theologian ; once religious life ceases to be ‘instinctive ’’ it is 
improbable that ‘‘ reflexive ”’ religious life will hold all the former 
believers ; once freedom to believe increases (either little or much), 
the freedom not to believe increases in the same proportion ; and 
it becomes inevitable that certain men will choose the second rather 
than the first. In short, once religious life becomes personal, a certain 
unbelief becomes ineluctable ; by the very fact that it has become 


1 In the modern sense of the word. 
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possible or, at least, easier, it is inevitable that it should appear or 
develop. 

Western Christians are glad to emphasize what they call the 
“subjective causes ’? and ‘ objective causes ’’ of unbelief and 
disbelief. Their desire is praiseworthy. But these causes (subjective 
or objective) of unbelief would not produce any disbelief if the door 
(or window) giving on to disbelief were not already open. In order 
not to believe, we must be able not to believe. 

— That is not all: the same causes which have opened the door 
to disbelief have opened the door to differentiation between belie- 
vers. 

It is normal that the believers in ‘+ impersonal religion ’’ should 
preserve a certain homogeneity and that their religious average 
(Io or 12) should be not only the arithmetical average between two 
extremes (2 + 18 = 20, mean Io) ; but that it should also be the 
expression of a living average (10 + I0 = 20, average Io), imposed 
(more or less) by ‘‘ religious customs. ’’ It is normal, also, that the 
believers in ‘‘ personal religion ’’ should have a more apparent 
than real similitude to one another and that their average (10 or 
12) should approach more nearly the arithmetical average between 
two extremes (2 + 18 = 20) than the expression of aliving average 
(10 + 10 = 20, average 10) which is not imposed by anything 
outside but is proscribed by everything within. 

* id * 

It is not because an event is possible that it exists or will exist. 
From the power to the act, as philosophers say, the distance is 
infinite. A cause or a motive is necessary to span it. 

It is not because unbelief became possible that the religious 
crisis of the New Times broke out in the West, with its present 
acuity. To explain this acuity all the objective and subjective causes 
accumulated in the West to the present time are needed. 

We call ‘* objective cause ’’ every social fact, institution, structure 
whose objective aim (finis operis) is not to encourage or discourage 
religious life but which in fact encourages or discourages it indirect- 
ly. Example : the housing problem. 

We call ‘‘ subjective cause ”’ every social fact, institution, struc- 
ture, which implies a moral fault either on the part of believers or 
non-believers. 

We have underlined elsewhere the importance of the objective 
causes, 1 but to emphasize their importance is in no way to deny the 


1 See our book : La crise religieuse des Temps nouveaux, Spes, Paris, 1955. 
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existence of subjective causes. Those exist ; and one of the most im- 
portant is certainly the usual ignorance of clerics regarding the 
‘¢ differentiation of religious standards and needs ”’ of believers. 
When a cleric has distinguished between children and adults he is 
generally convinced that he has fulfilled his whole duty. When he 
has made a distinction between children, perseverants and adults 
he is usually persuaded that he has shown great zeal. 

This simplification of the apostolic work used to have no serious 
importance : today it is inadmissible, owing to the number and 
quality of believers. 


1. Since the believers of today want to understand, they must be 
given explanations, and explanations within their grasp: for an 
explanation which is beyond them is worthless; and an expla- 
nation which does not extend as far as their objections, that is 
to say, their intellectual standard, is also worthless, and even 
dangerous. 

Now it has never been demonstrated that all adults have the 
same intellectual standard. It was relatively true in the time of 
David and still even in the days of St. Louis. It is obviously false in 
the time of the atomic bomb. Without speaking of scholars or 
professional philosophers, parochial congregations (even rural) are 
very rarely to be found which do not contain some members who 
have been content with the primary school and others who have had 
(or tried to acquire) some higher education. Are we to believe that 
such different minds will be satisfied with the same explanations ? 
It is hardly probable. 

It has also never been demonstrated that the same adult has re- 
ceived the same intellectual formation in both secular and reli- 
gious subjects. It very often happens that the religious acquirements 
of the male adult have remained at the stage of the most elementary 
catechism class while he has developed his secular knowledge up 
to twenty or twenty-five. It is obvious that this differentiation of 
formation in the same mind may be fatal to his religious life. 

‘* The greatest lack in the Western world perhaps, is catechisms 
for adults, ’’ we wrote in 1955. We have no reason to think that the 
position has changed today. 


2. This intellectual formation (diverse and varied), necessary 
for the support of faith, is still necessary for the quality of that faith. 
‘‘ If I wanted to denounce the error of certain movements and 
attitudes, I should theorize thus (in a partially unjust manner) : 
too much spirituality for insufficient intellectuality. He who wishes 
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to mise above intelligence without using it risks falling below, as 
Plotinus says. ’’ 1 

We would not dare to say that this remark was false in 1943, nor 
that it does not correspond to present conditions. 

Let us speak clearly : it is excellent to go beyond the Synoptists, 
sometimes to invoke the Fourth Gospel, and even St. Paul’s Epist- 
les. But it is obvious that adults will only follow under two condi- 
tions : a) that their spirituality needs St. Paul — b) their intellec- 
tuality is developed enough to understand or be interested in the 
Pauline texts. Not even all adults have reached that stage. 

One would think sometimes, on hearing certain remarks that, if 
there are many dwelling places in the Father’s house, there is only 
one in the Church militant. We think on the contrary that there 
are already several dwellings in the visible Church and that to deny 
it, explicitly or implicitly, is the most rapid way of emptying the 
churches. 


* 
* * 


All the same, there must be a universal language which leads 
to faith and not only various tongues to the same end. St. Augustine 
would no doubt tell us that this universal language is that of charity. 

To translate this into a modern and secular style : man no longer 
believes in God because, first of all, he no longer believes in man. 
No doubt he is continually announcing ‘“‘ the eminent dignity of the 
human person’’, but his actions continually belie his words. 

— Sometimes he looks on him as an individual, a centre of 
private interests : individualism knows no other. Useless to insist. 

— Sometimes he makes him into an ‘‘ object, ’’ a centre of collec- 
tive interests: collectivism goes no further. Modern civilization 
(to right or left of the iron curtain) believes in the worker, the 
pensioner, the retired man, the poor, the peasant, the shopkeeper, 
the cultivator, the artisan, the workman, and even in the petty 
defrauder ; in short, it knows a man only by his quality. This 
objectivation of man or this institutionalisation of our relations 
with others is already to be found on the ground of our great cities. 
The great city, in fact, puts the infant in the kindergarten, the old 
man in a Home; the sick person in the hospital ; the tramp in the 
workhouse ; the prisoner in prison ; the lodger in a cheap lodging, 
etc. But a person has no place at home. This objectivation of man is 


1 Jean Lacroix; Reply to the question: Has Christianity emasculated man ? 
Jeunesse de VEglise. Cahier 2, pp. 85-86, Lyons, 1943. 
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also to be found in our social framework : the trade unionist is 
member of a trade union; the citizen is member of a city, the 
parishioner member of a parish, etc. Institutional relationships replace 
personal relationships on all sides. Does the Pastor still know his 
sheep ? And do his sheep know him ? 

What is a person ? A person is not an object but a subject. A 
person is Louise or Maureen, Joan or Phyllis, John or James, 
Peter or Paul. A person is not primarily a centre of interest, but 
a radiating centre. In short, a person is a subject capable of receiving 
and giving charity. 

If we know how to use our eyes we soon see that the person and 
personal relationships have been relegated to the home. 

It is not by chance that religious life and family life go together, 
that the growth of one accompanies the growth of the other and that 
the failures of the one follow the failures of the other. 

When men. believe in the person (or in charity: it is all one) 
they will perhaps believe in God. But while they do not believe in 
the person it is hardly likely that they will believe in God. How could 
they believe in the Man-God ? 


Community of Catechesis 


by Louis LocHET 


Parish Priest of Saint Louis, Rheims, France 4 


It sometimes happens that recently converted adults are aston- 
ished to see certain Christian signs, certain liturgical symbols, 
certain pages of the Bible suddenly made clear. 

They have the impression of discovering, one by one, the beautiful 
old parts of a monument which they have not yet completely loca- 
ted. They want a view of the whole, a picture of the entire Catholic 
way of thinking. That is essential for them, to enable them to locate 
each part, to know the place they occupy in the world where they 
live, and enable them to answer any question about their Faith. 

It also happens that Catholics who have been in the Church for 
years, only discover late in life the full beauty of the Catholic way 
of thinking. They are amazed at the inventory of what their Faith 
brings them as regards insight into the world of today, current 
ideas, and history. 

&sThey realize at last how much the humble submission to Faith 
enriches the human intelligence in every walk of life. They synthetise 
Christianity. 

Then, in the enthusiasm of this discovery, they turn in indigna- 
tion against those who hold the key to this knowledge: ‘‘ Did you 
know this ? Why did you not tell us about it sooner ? Why are your 
sermons, your daily teaching, so poor in relation to this world full 
of problems ? ”’ 

These reproaches are aimed more particularly at the religious 
formation given in a parish. They underline the insufficiency of this 
formation as regards an audience whose intellectual formation 
increases yearly, and as regards unbelievers or non-catholics, whose 
demands become more and more exacting. 


1 See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 359. — Address : 
35 rue Cognac Jay, Reims, FRANCE. 
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This causes a question to be asked, which those who are responsi- 
ble cannot refuse to answer: How can we assure in the present 
framework of our parishes, the religious formation of adults and the 
teaching of those who come back to the Church ? 

This brings the clergy up against what at first sight appear 
to be insurmountable difficulties. However we must face up to 
them. 

It is only by following God’s Plan and by the light of His own divi- 
ne Way of bringing the Revelation to Mankind, that we can 
haltingly feel our way to a true answer to all the deep-rooted needs 
of the Church in our days. 

Precisely because it is founded on the deepest realities of the Life 
of the Church, it seems that this answer will illuminate all adapta- 
tions imposed by the very different situations proper to the various 
districts. 

If we try to solve this problem concretely, it can be said that 
he present day difficulties are so great that we are prone to dis- 
couragement. However, it is only by getting to the root of these 
difficulties which make up the contemporary life of the Church, that 
we can move towards a true solution. 


I, PRESENT DAY DIFFICULTIES: OF PAROCHIAL 
CATECHESIS 


1. The People Are Not Reached. 


The first obstacle we meet when we think of parochial catechesis 
of adults, is how to attain those for whom it is intended. 

If it is non-baptized persons on their way to the Church who 
need a religious formation adapted to an adult mentality, we do not 
know how to reach them. Most of them live completely outside the 
Church and are totally ignorant of Her ways. These people are 
beyond Her influence, even if we meet them occasionally, for instan- 
ce at a wedding, and even if the rudiments of a Christian formation 
can then be given, we feel how difficult it isto integrate them in the 
Life of a Catholic community. The fact that they usually remain 
foreign to Catholic mentality and outside the social framework 
of the Church, forms just as insurmountable a barrier to their 
Catholic life, as would the strongest intellectual objections. 

For them we need a catechumenat, an organized institution in 
the bosom of the Church, to welcome and form new Catholics. If this 
institution, essential to the life and progress of the Church in 
paganized regions is wanting, the reason is that we have not as yet 
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fully realized the de-christianization of certain regions or certain 
walks of life. In this case statistics form a screen between our ideas 
and reality. In many regions or walks of life, the number of 
baptized persons represents a high proportion, sometimes even 
the entire population. Henceforth, theoretically, they are reached 
by the usual manner of Catholic formation of adults which the Church 
provides : sermons, lectures, the Catholic press, Catholic Action, etc. 
An earnest social investigation shows that a large proportion, some- 
times even a big majority, of baptized persons are lapsed Catholics. 
As such they cannot be reached by the usual methods of preaching 
and teaching employed by the Church, nor can they be attained by 
a catechesis addressed to those outside the Church, because they 
are supposed to be in it. They fall outside the foreseen frame- 
work. ? 

Thus the majority of adults in these regions live on the reserves 
of tuition received about the age of 10-12. They grow up ignorant of 
the flow of Catholic thought, and without a solid doctrinal teaching. 
Along with a deep culture in certain subjects, they retain only 
infantile notions of religion. This childish mentality about religion 
soon degenerates into a miserable excuse to dispense them from 
practising a religion whose hfe — giving perquisites they have 
never understood. 

This want of religious culture influences their whole demeanour 
and prevents them from thinking, praying and acting with the 
constancy of full-grown men. It is partly because of this, that in a 
world where there are so many baptized people, there are so few 
capable of leading them. A religious formation for adults is a crying 
need, but how can we give it to them in our parishes, as they 
hardly ever take part in parish life, and the parish never penetrates 
into the sphere in which they live. 

The people are not there! Those adults who have an urgent 
need of being catechized do not come to Church to get it. The first 
question is: How to attain them ?... 


1 May we state here the concrete situation which made us conscious of this 
difficulty in parishes. This situation is probably only one of many others, more 
ot less the same, which cause much anxiety. 

In the town of Rheims; the sociological investigation of 1954, revealed that 
3,4 % of working class adults including women practised their religion and attended 
Sunday Mass. Our parish being almost exclusively working class, the same propor- 
tion is applicable. Out of a thousand adults, only 30 or 40 are attained directly and 
regularly by parochial catechesis. Where are the other 970 ? It is with sorrow that 
we are obliged to state the fact. 
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2. A Mentality Deformed By Technical Progress. 


If the people are not there, the solution is simple : we must go 
and bring the doctrine to them. We must seek to contact the adult 
world and through this contact pass on the Truth. The Church is 
nowadays missionary in every sphere. 

There now comes to light an even deeper gulf between our teaching 
and the people to whom it is directed. In so far as we have contacted 
the world as it now is, we find it enormously difficult to offer it 
the Catholic Truth as such. It is not only a question of crossing the 
road to go to the people, it is not even a question of being humble 
enough to pass the social barriers ;.it is a question of having a 
totally different mentality. 

If it were only a matter of human contacts, it would be relatively 
easy, but we wish to teach the mysteries of Christianity, Christ 
living in the Church, and His claims on Faith and Life. How can we 
reconcile all this with their adult lives filled with preoccupations of 
their work, family and finance ? How can we touch the core of their 
daily lives, find what really interests and concerns them ? 

A tormenting question for those who try to pass on the Faith to 
the modern world. How often do they feel powerless to communicate 
the Message. 

A verbal inventory of the Faith or Christian ethics appears to 
most people as a system of ideas. We must admit that, owing to our 
education, we have a certain confidence in the powers of persuasion 
and reasoning. We approach an argument with the foregone conclu- 
sion that a clearly expounded idea, a well built-up thesis, and plainly 
refuted objections are sufficient to win a cause. All the rest : living 
up to the idea, the practical part, will consequently follow. We 
soon find out that this is not so, this logic often remains power- 
less. The most convincing reasons, the most evident conclusions have 
little chance of succeeding. A working man, and even more so a 
farmer, distrusts an intellectual or well-spoken man. They know he 
will always get the better of them. They have read enough books, 
heard enough political speeches, to know that right and wrong 
can be defended with equal heat and conviction. They are wary 
and take no sides! It is beyond them ! 

In most of these people we are held at bay by an education which 
makes them impervious to philosophical reasonings of traditional 
apologetics, either in the symbolical sense of the biblical interpre- 
tation of History, or in the Liturgy. 

A technical education: physics, mathematics, sport, cars, bi- 
cycles, and manual work make them inaccessible to what cannot 
be experimented or felt. Everything else is just talk, of no account. 
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An explanation of the Church and the Sacraments sounds plea- 
santly remote. Afterwards, I meet them on the street, 10 or 
12 of them, 17 or 18 years old. They are bending over a car engine 
they are repairing with two grown-ups. They take it to pieces, put 
it together again, try to start it, hours go by, and an admiring crowd 
ot children gather to watch the men working. That is the level 
of interest where their upbringing and formation link with the 
technical preoccupations of a worker’s life. That is something worth 
while ! 

Is it not true that something which is so obvious in the working 
man’s world, is equally so on another level for the medical student, 
the engineer, the office worker and all who, owing to a more specia- 
lized education, have become sensitive only to experimental values 
which can be expressed in figures, graphs or formulas ? Herein lies 
the entire formation of the thoughts and life of this modern world, 
this world of technicians who have rendered it incapable of 
understanding a Mystery. 

This incapacity goes so far that it is not only a question of 
what kind of work one does, nor a trend of mind, but the goal 
towards which the entire life is directed and around which everything 
gravitates. Most adults and youths are only concerned with materia- 
lism. The goal of their lives is to provide for their children a better 
situation than they have had, to make discoveries in some science 
or other, or to speed up production. There we touch the vital spot 
in a human being: the goal towards which he tends. 

Many people are not interested in spiritual doctrine, and that 
makes it extremely difficult to teach the Word of God to the present 
day world. We have to feel our way towards a point where the 
Gospel can be introduced into their lives. 

If we try to reduce the Gospel to the level of their preoccupations 
of going ahead or for organizing a better temporal world, we risk 
deforming it, bringing it down to an inferior level. If we try to pass 
on the Message as it is, with all its demands, its perspective of 
Eternity, its mysteries ; we run the risk of deviating from actuality 
and boring our listeners. 


3. Minds Estranged From Spiritual Values. 


In order to preach the Gospel in a appealing way, we must touch 
the heart and the feelings. ‘‘ There is nothing in the intelligence but 
has first passed through the senses. ’’ This scholastic axiom is also 
true for religious catechesis. 

The only way to avoid irksome abstractions is to preach the 
Truth by starting with palpable things and by touching the feelings. 
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Here again we meet with a new difficulty. The feelings of modern 
men, especially those of the lower classes, are touched and deformed 
before we have time to reach them. 

In former times, in the heart of Christianity, a child’s mind 
grew and expanded in a Christian atmosphere. Its first impressions 
were fixed by beautiful liturgical feasts, its first memories were those 
of hymns and church music. In this way the treasures of Catholic 
Truth and morals were gently and profoundly instilled in the mind 
of the child. Its feelings, harmonized with religious values from 
infancy, were open to everything sacred. Nowadays, we know 
only too well, many little children’s minds are a prey to discordant 
impressions. From the time they are babies they are exposed to 
violent shocks, surrounded by noise, dragged into the fray by 
conflicting impressions. The radio, the cinema, television, comics, 
songs and films besiege them with violent impressions. Love is 
constantly mixed with passion, nothing is respected, everything 
is falsely represented. Anything sacred is banned. The child sees 
everything, hears everything, knows everything, but loses himself 
in this chaos. Youths and adults sink deeper and deeper in this 
world of discordant voices. 

How can the religious note, so soft and pure, be heard in the 
soul amidst so much noise ? 

Can the soul, accustomed to somany violent impressions, blunted 
by so many shocks, deformed by so much depravation, hear the 
gentle voice bringing the good news ? What cry will be piercing 
enough to reach the heart ? It seems that feelings inured to every- 
day life in the streets, in factories, cinemas and dancing halls, are 
completely estranged from religious truths. 

No doubt we can still count on the sentimentality attached to 
feast-days. 

Who does not know by experience that the fiercest anti-clerical, 
the lapsed Catholic, and even the notorious unbeliever are touched 
by a midnight Mass, a first communion and even by a pilgrimage ? 
Recent experience has shown that even popular songs are capable of 
arousing a religious feeling in the hearts of the people. Is there, 
under a heap of accumulated rubbish, a religious fibre ready to 
vibrate ? 

No doubt there is, but what worries us, is the fact that it is 
just those who are the farthest away from the Church and do not 
participate in Her life, who demand almost exclusively from Her, 
food for the senses. Someone who only rarely comes to church seems 
to expect a performance that will play on his emotions. Christmas 
means to him ‘ Silent Night ’? and not the Mass or the mystery 
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of the Incarnation. A first Holy Communion means white dresses, 
a mother of pearl rosary and the touching procession of small 
children, and nothing else. 

Happy the preacher who can bring tears to the eyes of his hearers 
by recalling memories of a Catholic childhood. Often by a strange 
paradox, it is those who are the farthest from the Church who hold 
the most strongly to ‘* traditions ’’ and are opposed to any changes, 
solely because.they regard the Church as being there to remind them 
of a happy past. 

These statements do not contradict what we have previously said 
about the technical mind of modern man and his feelings which 
are out of harmony with the Church. They stress this fact on the 
contrary, and help us place our difficulties. This life of modern man, 
his everyday life is lived in an atmosphere of production and self- 
seeking technical progress and economics, without a thought for 
Religion. 

To mankind, caught in these toils, the Church appears as an island 
where sentiments flourish which have no place in this hard world. 
She seems alien to everyday life. Her ceremonies have no connection 
with the lives of workers. Her liturgy, imbued with a childish 
sentimentality has no link with their daily lives, their feelings 
of lust and hate. For some people the Church is an outlet to dream- 

land, an evasion from too hard a life. For others this evasion is an 
~ alienation unworthy of an adult. One way or the other, the Church 
appears dangerously separated from the life of the people. She seems 
to be a dreamland for children. 

When a priest calls, the husband usually calls his wife or talks 
about his children. What use is the Church to him in his personal or 
business life ? 

It is quite evident that as long as this rupture between religion 
and everyday life has not been healed, no adequate catechesis can 
be given to adults. 

How can they grasp catholic Truths if they do not see in them the 
Light which brightens their lives ? How can they re-discover Christ 
and His Church if they are not to be found at the centre of their 
being ? 

How can we prove to them that Christ is the Light which they 
need in order to live a fruitful life and ultimately to be saved ? 

Of all these obstacles our own discouragement is the greatest. 
We can very easily get the idea that there is nothing to be done. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that we often do not know what 


to do! 
How can we find a method of teaching adapted to adults of 
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today ? Except for a certain sentimental eloquence between the 
childish questions in a catechism and the dryness of a theological 
treatise, we find it extremely difficult to initiate adults. 

It is quite evident that the catechesis of adults must be adapted 
to their intellectual culture, to their social class, and to their 
mentality. The parish must first know which type of people are to 
be taught, and then adapt its teaching to their needs. 

Here we can only indicate in general terms on what lines this 
teaching can be done, each individual case must be studied sepa- 
rately. 


II, GOD’S PLAN FOR THE TEACHING OF HIS WORD 


Perhaps it seems to us that the way we are going in our parishes 
does not lead to the hearts of the people, and that the Message we 
b ing is not made sufficiently clear to them. Are we in a blind-alley ? 
One way of finding an issue from this seemingly inextricable diffi- 
culty is to get at the root of the matter. First, we must see how 
God Himself speaks to the world. It is not we who bring the Reve- 
lation to mankind, but God who reveals Himself through us. 

We must identify ourselves with His Plan, His Mysteries and His 
Divine Ways. 

This Plan of God for His Revelation to the world being everlast- 
ing, and overshadowing all history, it is also the most real and 
penetrates in our times all adaptations. 

God’s Action in the world is always an actuality and a supreme 
adaptation : the only adaptation applicable to the future. Every- 
thing else is man’s invention and belongs to the past. Only God’s 
Action is real, supremely realist, because only this Action belongs 
absolutely to the history God makes. 

At the origin of this divine economy of Revelation we find that 
God does not speak to mankind with words but by Actions. God 
reveals the meaning of these actions by the voice of His prophets. 

God speaks by Actions. This is a rule which God follows all 
through the Scriptures in His dealings with mankind. It may be 
said : When God speaks to mankind it is not first a word which He 
utters. When God speaks He immediately does what He says. 
He acts. In his book on ‘ The biblical knowledge of God ”’ Fr. 
Feret writes : 

‘* According to His Plan for the Creation, God speaks uniquely by 
Actions. Compared with man’s words, God’s Word has this force or 
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this weakness, He cannot speak without His Word immediately 
being accomplished. ’?! Dixit et facta sunt. 2 

These acts speak to us of God by the voice of His prophets. These 
divine actions contain God’s message : His Revelation. It must be de- 
coded, announced, preached to mankind : that is the prophet’s role. 
It is in these actions that the prophet receives, exposes and pro- 
claims God’s manifestations. He does not profer his own words or 
personal thoughts nor teach a theory, a system, a synthesis, some- 
thing abstract. He shows mankind the divine meaning of the life 
it lives. 

This is the burning bush, the fire that burns without consuming. 
In the Light of God, Moses discovers the Presence and transcendency 
of God. He burns with an invisible radiant Presence in the centre of 
His Creation, leaving nevertheless every branch its own personal 
reality. ‘‘ 1 Am Who Am ”’ “* He Who Is hath sent me to you. ”’ 3 

The chosen People were delivered from Egypt and passed through 
the Red Sea. Moses praised and sang to God Who had protected 
them : ‘* He is my God and I will glorify Him. ’’ 4 The chosen People 
entered the promised Land. They were punished for their unfaith- 
fulness, brought out of exile. The prophets made known God’s 
demands and also His unfailing Faithfulness, He is God the Saviour. 

It is God’s Action in history which reveals Him to us. If we 
systematically went through the Scriptures we should find this law 
of God’s Action at every step. 

It suffices to establish this primordial fact : the Revelation is 
Holy Scripture : to be able to grasp to what extent God’s Word is 
linked with the Acts He accomplishes in the world. 

The language used in the Bible is an astonishing affirmation of 
this law of Divine Action. We all know there is only one word to 
describe what God does and the word He speaks to Man: His 
Word is an Action. The Vulgate usually translates it by ‘* verbum ”’ 
and the English by ‘‘ words. ”’ 

When St. Luke writes that after the Birth of Jesus and the visit 
of the wise men ‘* Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her 
heart, ’’ 5 Pirot translates in French by ‘ things. ’’ ‘‘ Mary medi- 
tated and pondered over the wonderful ‘‘ things ’’ which are God’s 
Word spoken to Man. 


1 Ferret, Connaissance biblique de Dieu, p. 30-37. 
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When the angels left the shepherds the latter said to one another 
‘«¢ Let us go over to Bethlehem and see this word that is come to 
pass. ?! Pirot translates by ‘¢ this event. ’? This ‘‘ event ’’ is a 
Word spoken by God to Man, and in this case literally the Word of 
God. 

Here we touch the heart of God’s Plan in the Revelation of Him- 
self to mankind, in the Word He utters. All through the Scriptures 
God spoke to mankind by His Action, in order to prepare it for 
this great event: the Incarnation. Then God spoke a Word to 
mankind, a definite Word by which He expressed Himself enti- 
rélys Thus: '** Hear ye Him?” No! But 2 “Come and see. 

When God spoke His definite Word in the course of history it 
was not a word He pronounced but an Action. In order to translate 
His Life in human language He became Flesh. The Word became 
Flesh. ‘* Verbum caro factum est. ’?? God’s spoken Word is the 
greatest event in History. The fact speaks for itself. God is there. 
He revealed Himself by this action, in this Gift of Himself. He is 
Love Who gives Himself to us. A Word which is a Gift. 

This Word reveals God by showing that in truth God gives 
Himself, God is freely given Love. 

This divine law predominates everything. Jesus first speaks of 
God by historical facts. He began by acting as God and revealed 
one by one the treasures of the Revelation hidden in His Actions. 

He began by doing things. He operated with all the might and 
authority proper to the Son of God, and healed and forgave with 
God’s infinite Goodness. He showed by His Actions that He is God. 

He not only spoke of the Redemption, He lived it. He died and 
came to life again in order to prove to mankind that there is a new 
Life after Death. He personified God’s Plan, God’s Presence in the 
course of history by His Actions. 

The Apostles proclaimed to the ends of the earth the meaning 
of those facts. They told the story of Jesus, His Gospel and how He 
revealed Himself as the Son of God and showed us God’s Holy Face. 

That is not all. Not only did they carry the Good News preached 
by Jesus, they carried His divine Presence, His Mysteries to the 
ends of the earth. The Church is also a divine Action in history, an 
a a announces God’s message. Jesus is brought to all by the 

urch, 
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ing. God’s Revelation to the world is essentially a fact: the Church. 
We must reveal this fact by our preaching. 

When Our Lord sent His Apostles to preach the Gospel to all 
nations He promised that their preaching would be followed by 
** signs, ’’ by ‘* miracles, ”? by marvellous happenings which would 
be the starting point for all towards the discovery of God’s Presence 
in their lives. 

It is still the same. By our preaching we refer to a fact and 
explain its divine meaning : Jesus still lives in the Catholic Church. 
When the Vatican proclaims that nowadays the Church is a living 
miracle, that does not mean certain demonstrations or something 
written in a book. By the Church we are to understand a living 
Church, whose life contacts all races and all nations. 

The Apostles’ preaching was confirmed by miracles, a sign of 
Jesus’ active presence with them. The Church plays the same part in 
confirming our preaching nowadays: She demonstrates the won- 
ders God works in our midst. 

In order to make our preaching valid, adapted to the needs of our 
modern world and following God’s Plan, it must be done in the 
framework of a parish : in the Catholic Church. 

When we speak here of ‘* Church ”’ it is not only a question of 
the clergy as we now clearly understand, but of the clergy and 
laity : a complete Catholic community. It is only a living Catholic 
community that can spread the Gospel and preach Our Lord and 
Saviour, a community whose members live daily in a friendly 
atmosphere where charity breaks down all social barriers. A com- 
munity founded solely on a common Faith in Jesus the Son of God, 
and united by the Hope of seeing His promises fulfilled. A commu- 
nity which expresses its life and faith and nourishes them by prayer, 
in the liturgy and above all in the Holy Eucharist. 

All our efforts must tend towards forming such a community 
and making its action felt. If this centre did not exist, missionaries 
should be called upon. Two or three disciples united by charity and 
faith form the core of a community which is absolutely indispen- 
sable in order to preach the Gospel. 

Then alone does the spoken word fulfil its role — to make 
known the meaning of what already exists. ‘‘ You have seen the 
action, this is the mystery. ’’ (St. Augustine). 
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III. PRESENT CONDITIONS FOR THE SPREADING 
OF GOD’S WORD 


1. A Living Church. 


First we must understand that it is not a person, however culti- 
vated, eloquent and learned he may be who preaches the Gospel and 
convinces by his arguments — it is a community, the Church who 
does so. The Church brings Christ to the assembly and shows Him 
to the world. It is the Church which carries God’s Word and evan- 
gelizes. This Church is a living Church in which can be found 
friendship, kindness and charity founded on the love of God and 
Faith in His Divine Son. In this way the living presence of Christ 
is made known to the world. The union of all Catholics is the starting 
point of evangelization. Christ Himself implores it for His disciples 
«¢ That they all may be one, that the world may believe. ”’ ? 

St. John Chrysostom adds when speaking of the early Christians 
‘¢ The world would not have believed if they had not loved one 
another so much. ’’ It is upto ustocreate, by the giving of ourselves, 
this current of supernatural, human and divine charity. 

There is no way of announcing the Word without giving of one- 
self to the utmost. The Word we preach is Christ, the Gift of God, 
and it is by our exemplary lives that we must pass on the Gift. It is 
not just a Word to be spoken, but The Word which gushes out in 
charity that we must express by our lives. At this “price and on 
this basis, relying on a living Church, an existing community of 
charitable souls, our words have quite a different import. 

Hereby we overcome the obstacle mentioned in the beginning : 
namely the impossibility of attaining a materialistic audience. In 
this way the Gospel is not first preached by words, but by a reality. 
*¢ The Kingdom of Heaven is with you : Come and see. ”’ This alone 
satisfies the desires of our contemporaries. 

In order to attract and convince them, it is not sufficient to 
speak to them about God. We must show them God, and let them 
feel God’s Love. They need experimental information. The Church 
gives it to them. She is with Jesus, and in Him the Presence of God’s 
Love in Mankind. 

Living the life of the Church which is a living community united 
in God’s Love, all can experience to a certain extent something 
divine in a human form, and that is what appeals to them. It is the 
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only language comprehended by all, the only language which does 
not need translating. The language of the Spirit of Love, of the 
Gentleness, Kindness and Charity of Christ. 

At Pentecost the Church received the Gift of Tongues with the 
Spirit of Love. She still has it. She speaks all tongues, a language 
of Love easily understood by all men, every social class, every hu- 
man race and every mentality. 

It is up to us to learn from the Church that we must always 
speak the language of the Holy Spirit : «* The charity of God will 
inspire you. ”’ 

2. A Church Which Bears Witness To Christ. 


It is of course necessary for someone to declare the meaning 
of what takes place in this living Church, the divine origin of 
what She is and the Presence of Christ which animates Her. This is 
indispensable. The Church cannot be Her true self and testify to 
the world if She does not refer to Christ the Saviour Who sustains 
Her action and Her life. 

The Church speaks of God by our voice and testifies that Jesus 
is Her life and operates in Her. 

We must take care that this community does not degenerate into 
a society united by a sort of social solidarity. 

We live on the divine blessings which are a guarantee of ever- 
lasting life and a supernatural union in Jesus the Son of the Father. 

This fact must be proclaimed, the Truth must be told. This is 
chiefly the priest’s work, who like the prophet of old explains to 
the community the wonders God works, and the Presence of God in 
its midst. In this way the perspective of our preaching becomes 
wider. It is not simply a question of elucidating for the people some 
Christian mysteries which they observe from afar and to which they 
may give a theoretical assent. We must reveal to them the meaning 
of how Jesus operates in them and what He expects from them. They 
are deeply interested because it is their life we speak about, their 
homes and family. The entire Bible history, all the mysteries of 
Christ which we celebrate in the Liturgy and the Sacraments are 
the Revelation of their own lives in Jesus Christ. As a member of 
the Church and voice of the community united in Christ, the priest 
speaks for all when he thanks God for what He has done for them 
through Jesus, when he tells them the wonders God works in them 
and what He has prepared for His elect. The people agree and ans- 
wer: AMEN. 

This announcement of Christ living and present in the Church 
is the well-spring of all our teaching, and not just an abstract 
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synthesis of dogma and ethics. As St. Paul and Christ Himself 
taught, every event in the Christian community and in the world 
calls for a Christian reflexion. It slowly becomes clear to us that 
all dogma and Christian ethics are the wealth of Christ’s Life in us 
together with its demands, in other words a Light which He sheds 
on the mysteries of God and on life in the world. 

All events, all doctrines and all currents of thought are illuminat- 
ed by this Light which gives them meaning. Thus all religious 
teaching is linked with the life of each group or community. It is 
the daily life of this community which calls down God's blessings 
and His divine Light. This indispensable link between religion and 
daily life is forged in the heart of the Church, by the united efforts 
of priests and laity, in their own lives. Thenceforth, this light of 
Christ projected over their daily lives can be transmitted to outsi- 
ders who live the same lives without receiving the same Light. 


3. A Church Presented To The World. 


When that happens it 1s the Church, the living Parish which 
bears testimony to Jesus Christ before the world. This is the only 
possible way of overcoming the difficulty we spoke of : namely the 
people are not there. It is true that most adults do not come to 
Church. They spend their lives at home or at work, in factories, 
in recreation rooms, clubs or at meetings, etc. It is there, in their 
daily lives that the Church will contact them. In order to preach 
God’s Word to the modern world one condition is essential namely 
a Church engaged in every occupation, everything which forms 
the structure of this modern world. That is done by the laity. 
By their presence, their contact and influence, by the insertion of 
Christ’s Love in their lives and the testimony they bear Him, they 
bring an indispensable element of evangelization. 

They personify the Love of God living in the midst of the Chris- 
tian community. A Christian is someone who bears Christ. That 
is what attracts attention. Thus the announcing of God’s Word is 
now a collective work, done by a Christian community, by the 
Church. 

We must not expect this method of announcing Christ’s mysteries 
to succeed without a thorough catechesis. On the contrary it will 
become more and more indispensable because the teaching of the 
Christian mysteries being always in relation to daily life, all sorts 
of problems will be encountered and the only solution is to be 
found in the light of Christian dogma and ethics. 

An unceasing collaboration between priests and laity, parish 
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priests and theologians will be necessary to bring to this changing 
world the sound doctrine it needs. 

The Christian community must meet, and sometimes go against 
all types of action and all tides of thought which sweep over the 
world. It must be capable of listening to and answering in the 
light of Faith. This necessitates careful study, methodical outlining 
of Catholic thought on different points in order to bring light to all 
and enable them to be integrated one day into the community. It 
appears more and more evident that if the catechesis of adults is 
to be adapted to the world of today, it must be accomplished by the 
living Church : priests and laity. It is the parish, a living community 
formed and organized by Catholic Action, who forms its new 
members. As the Rey. Brun writes : *‘ It is only after seeing what 
the Truths of Christianity mean to those who live with them, that 
most men realize that those same Truths cannot remain for them- 
selves just formulas or habits. In the same proportion that a Christian 
community lives in union with Christ and cares for those around it, 
will it be able to lead others to the Faith. ’’! 

Catechesis by a priest is indispensable. Perhaps in this new light 
we shall have to find the place he occupies and see how necessary 
it is for him to proffer a deep concise catechetical teaching adapted 
to contemporary thought and the needs of his people. 

Action alone cannot affirm the religious life, it must be accompa- 
nied by an increasing announcement of the Message which saves. 

Thus it is the entire Christian community, united by the same 
life but with different ways of expression, which bears witness to 
Christ and proclaims Him to the world in a language it under- 
stands, 


4. An Exacting Church. 


If the announcing of the Word of God is to be of any value in 
the present day, it must allow and prepare those who receive it to 
enter into the life of Christ. It is not a case of convincing so as 
to lead to an intellectual consent, but rather to a new life. This is 
most difficult. We once again state that this can only be accom- 
plished by the Church. It is only a living Christian community 
that can assimilate new members to its life and Faith. The Church 
alone can convert and give new members to Christ. She alone 1s 
Mother to the children of God. 

In this way only can the divorce between faith and life be over- 
come at the beginning of the Christian re-birth: a theoretical 


1 Etudes, April 1957. 
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assent to Christian Truths or even a minimum practice of the 
Sacraments without everyday life being changed or the essentials 
of life evangelized. This divorce is nearly fatal if the announcing 
of the Word is done by the clergy alone and not by the whole 
Church. The clergy’s preaching is mostly inclined to be too intellec- 
tual, and leads to acts of religion without any change of life. The 
life of the Church calls for new morals and new Faith, proved by 
acts. It isthe Church alone who can convert to a total Christian life. 


This is also the only way of overcoming the obstacle remarked on 
in the beginning : the separation between the food provided for the 
senses by the Church (hymns — ceremonies) and real life (family 
work). To attain man we are obliged to play on his sensibilities, 
but how can we reach him so as to touch his inner life and lead him 
to a renewal of life ? It seems that the difficulties just mentioned 
come from the fact that the food provided for the senses is often 
sought in a world apart from actual life. 


On the contrary the advantages gained by belonging to a living 
Christian community are extremely gratifying to the senses, but 
also extremely exacting. That is as it should be. 


If the community is genuine it can be denoted by its ties of 
friendship which are very simple, very human and bring joy to 
everyday life. The poorest person approaching this community feels 
that this flow of joy is accessible to all. It is not just an artificial 
joy, having no relation to daily life, an invasion into a land of 
dreams or a heavenly mist. It is everyday life, family life, working 
life lived in a new way, with a new tie of friendship, a new hope, an 
unseen, joyous secret which is the unseen Presence of God. It is that 
which takes possession of a man and attracts him. 


The fact that this life and this joy are exacting has to be stressed, 
because in order to follow them a large and powerful current has to 
be ascended. The Word of God must be preached to all and the 
community which bears Christ must contact all nations, even 
to the ends of the earth. Moreover, if the Word of God is preached 
in all sincerity, there will be contradiction and division ; acceptance 
and refusal. There will always be a reaction if the Christian commu- 
nity works in the world. Hearts will be laid bare. At this contact 
some, on account of the sincerity of their lives and their love of 
justice, will open their hearts and minds to the announcement of the 
Kingdom. Some will be converted and regret their faults and errors, 
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but others will harden their hearts and in their pride will refuse 
every Christian effort to share their heritage. 


This struggle must be accepted. The demands of the Christian 
community must be maintained: progressive demands of Christian 
Faith and morals. A method of evangelization or catechesis which 
would oblige people to become Christians without their free will 
or any change of inner life, without being exposed to defeat, insults 
and struggles, is a chimera and in itself anti-Christian. 


With the Church we penetrate the Mystery of Christ. With Him 
and in Him, through all ages, the Revelation of the Truth, even the 
radiance of God’s Love, often meet with refusal and rejection. To 
try to avoid that by reducing the Message to a human one of natural 
solidarity or defense of interest, into which all could enter with- 
out hurting themselves, to which all could belong in accordance 
with their human feelings would mean upsetting the christian 
order, denying the Cross and in so doing forfeit the Redemption. 


The Christian community, in order to be what the name implies, 
should be hospitable but firm. The true preaching of the Word of 
God is done in this world by the Church and for the Church. The 
community living in charity, renders Christ present to the world, 
in His Church. It is above all through her priests and laymen, that 
She bears witness to God, to the presence of Jesus, the mystery 
of Christ operating within her. She is open to all and receives all ; 
but She is exacting when it comes to the point of knotting the ties 
of friendship. There can be no compromise. 


To gain entrance into this warm friendship of Christ the Church 
demands progressively: Christian morals, a Christian life and 
christian faith. The world is developed and transformed by Her. On 
that account, this Word, so efficacious, which transforms and re- 
creates the world, will be rejected, denied and refused by some. 
Those who carry it to the world know that only too well. Being 
answerable for the word of salvation which they announce, they 
know with sorrow, that they are exposed to rejection and to the 
Cross. They are also aware however, that by preaching this Word, 
which is an object of contradiction, they enter fully into the Mystery 
of Christ. It was at the moment of pronouncing the definite Words 
which brought light to the world and made known the Good News, 
that ‘* He was rejected and crucified. ’” Hereby however, He saved 
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it. Thus the Church, the Christian community, can be rejected at the 
moment she announces the definite words, that she makes known 
the Presence of Christ in Her and the Charity of God with Her. By 
dying with Christ in announcing the divine Word, she knows that she 
will rise again with Him and by her faith, draw the world to a new 
life. This is the Mystery of Christ, the triumph of Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection that the Church proclaims by Her words and acts: 
‘¢ Therefore let all know most certainly that God hath made both 
Lord and Christ, this same Jesus, whom you have crucified. ”’ } 


eos lle Os 


Revival of the Roman Catechumenate Rites 


by Théodore van VuctT 


Parish Priest of St Barnaby, Haasirecht, Holland} 


What is the situation of catechumens with regard to the 
ecclesiastical community ? That is the problem in which the 
‘ Willibrordus Vereniging ’ is interested. The reply to the question 
involves a brief account of the history of the catechumenate and its 
liturgical aspects. To know what the Church thinks now, we must 
find out what she used to think. Recent history also plays its part ; 
we shall therefore try not to be too abstract, and shall start from 
contemporary life in our attempt to determine the place of 
catechumens in the XXth century Church. 

We shall deal successively with the catechumens’ own dislikes ; 
the ritual — complement of the catechist’s teaching ; the perman- 
ency of the catechumenate throughout the ages; lastly, the 
auspiciousness of reviving the Roman catechumenate rites. 


I. CATECHUMENS’ DISEIKE OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


1. Fear of publicity and testimony. — As a matter of fact, the 
catechumen has always objected to the catechumenate and prefers 
to enter the Church by the back door, unobtrusively. Chesterton, 
Graham Greene, Sven Stolpe, Professor Gerretsen, all give accounts 


1 Theodore vAN VuGT was born at Oude Tonge (South Holland) on the 6th 
January 1904. He was parish priest from 1928 to 1944, at Ondorp, The Hague 
and Amsterdam successively, then ‘ moderator ’ at the Lycée Royal Louis Couperus 
and parish priest of St. Barnabus (Haastrecht). 

Fr. vAN VucT published two essays in 1947 and 1953 : Medeverijzenis and Geloofs- 
behijdenis : bij Foreholte (Voorhout). He has also contributed articles to the follow- 
ing revues: Nederlands Katholieke Stemmen (1949-50) ; Tijdschrift voor Geeste- 
lijk Leven (1951) ; School en Godsdienst (1957) ; de Bazuin (1956-57) ; Tijdschrift 
voor Liturgie; de Kroozanger (1957). — Address : Parochie St. Barnabas, Groote 
Haven 100, Haastrecht (Z. H.), Holland (Editor’s note). 
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of their half-concealed entrance. G. Greene notes with pleasure 
that the only witness was a chair attendant. Professor Gerretsen 
tells with affection how poor and full of mystery his baptism was : 
the baptistery was a prison cell during the war ; the font a simple 
tin bowl and the baptismal shell a metal cup. Every catechist notes 
in his catechumens this fear of being made into a show. They state 
that baptism is best appreciated when it takes place quietly. The 
idea of bearing witness does not even cross their minds. Baptism 
is thought of as something which takes place only between Christ 
and the one being baptized. In the historical background of these 
converts by stealth of the 2oth century is the Roman teacher 
Victorinus whom we know through his Confessions : he was a man 
who read and re-read the Gospels at home, stating that he was 
already a Christian but did not wish to figure in the catechumenate, 
affirming roundly that church walls cannot make a Christian ; a 
man who was scared at Christ’s words in the Gospel : ‘*‘ He who 
bears Me witness among men I will bear witness to him with My 
Father Who is in Heaven. ’’ Victorinus was, it seems, a man who 
liked to slip along in the shade, deceiving himself, but also making 
amends. He went to the Lateran, had himself inscribed in the list 
and at the moment of renewal of vows at the Credo on the morning 
of Holy Saturday, made his profession of faith publicly, without 
human respect. 


2. Fear of the mysterious. — Perhaps this anxiety has never 
been so strong as among the children of the astute rationalists 
of the 19th and 2oth centuries. And yet, the catechumen ought 
already to be feeling at ease in the mysterious when it is time for 
his baptism. In cases where the catechist knows how to extract 
his catechumen from his human uneasiness, the latter’s attention 
turns eagerly to the mysterious. He is able clearly to perceive that 
there is more in heaven and earth than in any philosophy. In the 
historical background of this contemporary scare of mystery and 
its repressed attraction towards it, is the shadow of the ancient 
pagan who knew in his wisdom that mystery could shed a light 
on life and demonstrate the links existing between all things 
on earth, under the earth and in the heavens. In the ‘“* Mystery ”’ 
cults, such as those of Demeter, Dionysius, the oriental cults like 
those of Cybele, Isis and Mythra, he sought a personalization of 
life, higher than that of dead technique. These efforts may have 
mistaken their goal, but nonetheless they were efforts. History also 
tells of the group of catechumens who, by all kinds of rites : sign 
of the cross, imposition of salt, stripping of garments, immersion, 
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emergence from the water, clothing with the white garment of 
baptism were just as much at home in the mystery of the death and 
resurrection of Christ as in their own homes, street or town. How 
strange the man of the 2oth century would feel could he span the 
distance which separates his town, with its exterior marked by 
technology, from the Rome of the fifth century, with its still 
surviving celebrations of pagan mysteries and the public demons- 
tration of the mystery of Christ. ‘¢ The estrangement ”’ from myste- 
ry and fear in its presence were never so great. 


Il. THE RITUAL — NECESSARY COMPLEMENT 
OF THE CATECHISTS TEACHING 


1. The catechist will train his disciple in the right attitude towards 
the teaching Church and the non-Christians who show their astonish- 
ment. 

The disciple begins by not wishing to be one ; he calls his enquiry 
*¢ Finding out the Catholic way of life, ’’ and he can indeed put it 
in this way. This prudent attitude is suitable at the time, but 
there comes a moment when it is impossible to keep it up. The 
disciple does not want to be proud, but he does not know how 
to dispel his fear. The Church has to help him as soon as he him- 
self declares: having the choice between advancing towards the 
Church or going back on my traces, I choose the former. This 
is the moment for the Church to tell him her message of joy (the 
Gospel), her teaching (the Apostles’ Creed) and prayer (the Our 
Father). At that moment the disciple could say what St. Peter said 
to Christ : ‘* You have the words of eternal life. ’’ At that moment 
the disciple can, before non-Christians, pass from his hesitating and 
humiliating attitude to the witnessing which gives him a feeling 
of assurance and liberty in face of everyone. He has crossed the 
bridge. 


2. The catechist will show the disciple his place in the mystery of 
Christ and the Church. 

He will point out to him more than his place in the dead 
card-index of a parochial office or in the pews of a temple which still 
seems so cold and uninviting. He will show him the Church which 
rises above the filing cabinet, parochial building, time and earth. 
The catechist may be only a novice, he will at least follow in 
substance the physiognomy of the Church which the liturgy of the 
Dedication describes for us in the hymn Caelestis Urbs Jerusalem: 
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Jerusalem, thou city blest, 

Dear vision of celestial rest, 

Which, far above the starry sky, 

Piled up with living stones on high, 

Art, as a bride, encircled bright, 

With million angels-forms of light. 
(Caswall’s trans.) 


He will point out how the catechumen is becoming, in a way, a 
living stone of this heavenly city, a living member of Christ and, 
in Christ, a partner in the new Covenant between God and men. 
What remained hidden in the ancient catechumenate until baptism 
will in future be immediately unveiled. The catechumen has attended 
Mass with the faithful, he has seen the Elevation, he knows what 
that means. The catechist will draw his attention to the fact that 
it is the celebration of the Covenant which has followed immediately 
upon baptism since the first century. Christ by this chalice, by His 
Blood, like the high priest of the ancient Covenant, raises Himself 
to the Father for us, in heaven. He will insist on our piety to the 
Father, united to that of Christ. 

Catechesis, following Christ, calls this piety to the Father, the 
first participation in Christ, the first participation in His cross 
and in His life. Every catechist, from St. Paul down to the zoth 
century, echo this. Pope Leo? said: «It is by participation in 
the cross that we also can contribute our share to the work 
of Christ for us; as the apostle says: ‘If we suffer with Him, 
we shall also be glorified with Him.’» This piety towards the 
Father also makes catechumens ripe for the liturgical dialogue 
of the first inscription in the catechumenate, during which for 
centuries, long before baptism, they clearly asked for faith and 
eternal life. The Church no longer tells the candidate that the first 
rudiments of the life of Christ will be taught him immediately after 
the catechumenate, at his baptism. She encourages him simply to 
penetrate in a way the life of Christ by piety towards the Father. 


What is your name ? 

What do you ask of the Church of God ? 

Faith. 

What does faith give you ? 

Eternal life. 

If then you wish to enter into life, keep the commandments. You will love 
the Lord your God above all and your neighbour as yourself. 


1 St. Leo: Sermo IX de Quadragesimo. 
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The communication — signified — by the water of baptism, of 
the quality of member of Christ and of the Church is something quite 
different from the inscription in the State registers by which citi- 
zenship is bestowed and notified. There is absolutely nothing 
preceding that inscription: citizenship only begins with it. This 
death to sin in common with Christ is the first progress towards life. 

That is why the catechumen was already called a Christian. 
He had no right yet to the name of ‘* faithful, ” that is, ** believer. ” 
‘* Christian ’’ was his name. St. Augustine called his catechumens 
Christians, even though, at the approach of Easter, they did not 
want to give their names and only mildly practised death to sin, 
he did not deny them the name of Christian. They were exorcised, 
marked with the sign of the cross, submitted several times to the 
imposition of hands, for they are children of the Church. Children ? 
Is not the word an exaggeration ? St. Augustine calls them children 
still to be born. This is what St. Augustine! says to his catechu- 
mens ‘* All the saving rites have been and are conferred on you 
solemnly by the ministry of the servants of God, such as exorcisms, 
prayers, breathings, clothing in the penitential robe, bowing the 
head, genuflections, that fear itself for which you may safely long ; 
all, I say, is a food which strengthens you in the maternal womb, 
so that when you have returned to life through baptism, our Mother 
the Church may hand you over, radiant children, to Christ. ’”’ If a 
catechumen were to die as one conscious of his state, he would be 
counted among those who believe in Christ. When the young 
Emperor Valentinian was assassinated by his tutor, St. Ambrose, ? 
the bishop, said : *‘ I hear that you are sad because he had not been 
baptized. Tell me, can a man do more than desire and ask for it ? 
Well, a long time ago, before his arrival in Italy, he already desired 
to be received into the Church and quite lately he mentioned to me 
his desire to be baptized by me. Did he not therefore have the grace 
to which he aspired ? Would he not have received the object of his 
desire ? Naturally, it has been given him because he asked for it. ”’ 
In case of death, such as that of Valentinian, the Church, in her 
Canon Law, states that catechumens have the right to be buried 
in holy ground. 

The 20th century catechist finds his catechumen worried about 
mysteries, one mystery after another: the mystery of evil, the 
mystery of Christ, the mystery of the Covenant, the mystery of the 


1 AuGuSTINE: De symbolo ad Catechumenos. 
2 AmMBROSE: De obitu Valentiniant. 
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Church. Explanations, talks, apologetics, may result in increasing 
his uneasiness. Arbitrarily to apply the rites of the Church is not 
carrying out a liturgy, but giving proof of indiscipline. Before these 
mysteries of Christ, personal words are very poor. Our Mother the 
Holy Church would not be acting as a mother if she did nothing 
in her character of Church. When life has quickened, it is for the 
Mother Church herself to feed its joyful hopes. The catechist should 
be able to lay on his hands, breathe in the Spirit of God, sign the 
catechumen in the name of the Church. Then the catechumen 
will find with surprise that he is in the centre of the mystery, 
that he is the child of the Church, a fruit not yet ripe, but an 
authentic offspring ; that he is a stone of the city of living stones, 
a stone not yet cemented in, not yet sealed, but a stone. His place 
is marked out. His place consists in what the Church herself calls 
‘¢ entrance into life’’: si vis ad vitam ingredi, serva mandata, 
‘¢ keep the commandments. ’’ Be submissive to the Father like 
Christ and the quickening of life will begin. 


3. The catechist hopes to leave behind the indefinite character 
the absence of precise orientation and the isolation which characterize 
him. 

He wants the Church to give him with her own rites a method 
which shall be his own. He no longer wants to forage to right and 
left, seeking for experiences here and there, from one and another. 
He hopes that the Church will indicate to him the broad lines of her 
pedagogy. There will always be sufficient opportunities for personal 
discoveries. 


Ill. THE CATECHUMENATE, PERMANENT INSTITUTION 
OF THE - CHURCH 


It is silly to state that the Church did not continue the cate- 
chumenate after the primitive period, that she carefully put away 
her ritual and kept it until the time immediately preceding baptism. 
Perhaps it is well to give here and now a precise definition of 
the catechumenate. } The catechumenate is the codified pastorate 
of the Church with regard to the non-baptized and separated 
Christians, who, in preparation for baptism or conversion, have to 
undergo this schooling, this period of sanctification and obedience. 
Where the Gospel was preached there was always care for the non- 
baptized. Evangelization without a catechumenate is unthinkable. 


Cod. Jur. Can.; Can, 1239. 
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The word ‘ catechumenate ’’ means literally “ teaching. ’’ The 
rules of this codified pastorate may be disputed. For instance, in 
the quarrel over the Chinese rites, one may be of the opinion that 
the Church could have retained more Chinese customs and that 
in the administration of baptism she might have discontinued some 
of the Latin rites. The catechumenate nevertheless existed. We 
may quite rightly think that the Church, at the period of the great 
discoveries, was content with a very short catechumenate, but a 
very short catechumenate still remains a catechumenate. In the 17th 
century, Propaganda restored to the Foreign Missionaries in Paris 
their scheme for longer preparation and decided, not to restore the 
catechumenate, but to prolong the duration of the existing cate- 
chumenate. When the regional Councils of Shanghai in China and 
Nyanza in Africa passed regulations concerning the preparation for 
baptism they did not reestablish the catechumenate, but established 
it in a more appropriate form. 

Throughout the centuries, the demands which the Church, by 
virtue of her doctoral, sacerdotal and governmental powers, has 
made of her catechumens concerning their knowledge of the Faith, 
their personal sanctification, their obedience, constitute her perma- 
nent catechumenate. 


IV. ADVANTAGES OF REVIVING THE ANCIENT RITUAL 
OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


1. Revival of Ancient Rites. 


The revival of the ancient catechumenate rites will restore their 
place in the ecclesiastical community to catechumens ; the mystery 
of Christ will also be brought closer to 20th century believers. 
A servile imitation would not be a return to sources. However these 
rites are so well based on the facts of Revelation and speak with such 
authority and power to our enduring humanity that the ‘* return 
to sources, ’’ of which the Pope speaks in ‘‘ Mediator Dei ”’ can 
be the only direction to pursue. 

The Paschal Vigil also belongs to the revival of the ancient 
catechumenate. This was a final recapitulation of the teaching 
received, an instruction faithful, in content and form, to the teaching 
of Christ and the apostles. The young Church adopted an instruc- 
tion of the same type as that of Christ and the apostles, using 
examples taken from the Old Testament, when they taught the 
new covenant between God and men, the victory over time, death 
and resurrection with Christ. In the same way as Christ made 
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use of the symbol of Jonas, Peter that of the Ark and the Paschal 
Lamb, Paul that of the faith of Abraham, the passage to freedom 
across the Red Sea, the water gushing from the rock, so Clement, 
the third successor of St. Peter, in his letter to the Corinthians, 
continues in the same style, and Tertullian and Augustine, in their 
treatises on baptism, continually refer to these examples. So the 
Paschal Vigil was a final instruction before baptism, repeating 
the examples of the Ark, the Red Sea, the Paschal Lamb and 
Jonas. The scenes of liberation painted on the walls of the catacombs 
show us how this instruction had become popularized. In fact, 
we might consider if all these lessons could not be reintroduced 
into the liturgy of the Paschal night,.and if parish churches might 
not be allowed to choose four lessons each year out of the long 
series so as not to make the Vigil too lengthy. 

The actual catechumenal nites, now included in the baptismal 
ritual and compressed into the space of a quarter of an hour, would 
be spread over a longer period and could be adapted to our times. 


2. The ‘ Willibrordusvereniging ’ Scheme. 


The ‘ Willibrordusvereniging ’ has suggested a scheme which 
would maintain the whole of the rites of the catechumenate, while 
at the same time making certain changes. The different rites would 
be spread out, taking into account the fact that in case of urgency 
they could be gathered together into one solemn ceremony, and 
modernizing some of them. 


In this scheme, the catechumenate begins on Ash Wednesday or there- 
abouts. A second meeting takes place at about mid-Lent. A third or a fourth 
can be held, but are not obligatory. The final and obligatory gathering of the 
catechumens is kept on the morning of Holy Saturday, or just before the 
Paschal Vigil. The plan modifies the order of ceremonies. The ancient rites of 
entrance were the breathing upon, the signs of the cross, the imposition of 
the salt and of hands, followed by the bestowal of the Gospels, the profession 
of faith and the Our Father; in this scheme, adapted to our times, the 
entrance rites are: the bestowal of the Gospels, the Our Father and the 
Apostles’ Creed. The breathing upon, the imposition of salt, the imposition 
of hands and exorcisms take place in a second session. The third and fourth 
sessions are devoted to the final exorcisms, lessons and instructions. Each of 
these ceremonies are inserted in a mass of the catechumens. On the morning 
of Holy Saturday or just before the Paschal Vigil, the catechumens make 
their profession of faith and receive the last exorcism : ‘* Nec te latet, ’’ the 
Ephpheta and make their final renunciation of the devil, his pomps and 
works. During the Paschal Vigil they make the last and triple profession of 
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provisional faith in the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and receive 
baptism. 

This scheme presupposes that admission to the catechumenate, at least, 
takes place in the presence of the Christian community, especially that of the 
godparents. Thus more attention is paid to the catechumens and their dignity. 
Christian people are led to think in a more Christocentric manner, conscious 
of their participation in the death and resurrection of Christ. 


Here are two extracts from the ritual exhortations in this catechu- 
menate scheme. Note how the bestowal of the Gospels is adapted 
to our times. 


‘* Beloved children, now that we are about to present you with Holy Scrip- 
ture we must explain to you what it is, what authority it possesses in the 
Church, what fruit ma y be expected from its constant meditation and inwhat 
spirit we should receive it. Holy Scripture is a letter from Our Father Who is in 
Heaven, entrusted to us by the holy writers. It is a letter addressed to man- 
kind, who on their journey have not yet reached their homeland. However, 
the value and excellence of Holy Scripture consists in making known to us 
the most secret designs and works of God. Holy Scripture is a river which 
has its source at the very throne of God ; it has two banks, the oldand the 
new Testaments; a tree grows on each bank: Christ. That is why St. Jerome 
rightly says : ‘ He who does not know the Scripture does not know Christ 
either. ’ You will know more of Christ as One Who brings you happiness, you 
will love Him more, imitate Him more faithfully, insofar as you apply your- 
selves with more zeal to the study and meditation of Scripture, especially the 
New Testament. Now therefore approach this table of the heavenly teaching 
which God by His prophets, apostles and doctors, has put at your disposal. 
Take this food by which the life of the soul reaches perfection. Eat this 
heavenly bread, source of all joy. May this meditation on the law of God, this 
knocking at the door of Heaven, this food of the Trinity, this passing beyond 
the tempests of life, in the steps of Christ, effectively become your true 
happiness. Now that you are here assembled, our Holy Mother the Church 
gratifies us with this heavenly treasure. Receive this gift with piety, receptive 
spirit and the firm resolution to proceed further. It is mistakenly that you 
apply yourselves to the Holy Scripture if you do not accept the sure and 
infallible authority of the Church which distinguishes the true book from the 
apocrypha, the Catholic interpretation from the non-Catholic, the authentic 
from the false. Therefore receive the Holy Scripture which our Holy Mother 


the Church gives us! ”’ 


And here is an extract from the imparting of the Creed. After the 
catechumens have recited the Creed, article by article, the priest 


continues : 


‘* Here, my beloved, you have the summary of your faith. (After the 
unity of the Father and the Son, the part concerning Christ is widely deve- 
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loped, His crucifixion, His placing in the tomb, His resurrection on the third 
day and His Ascension). 

»? You, beloved, you who were like the first Adam, renew yourselves now 
in the image of the new Adam, the Man already risen (Jesus) ; men of flesh, 
become spiritual men ; men of clay, become men of heaven. Believe firmly 
and irrevocably that the resurrection of Christ will one day be our lot. For 
what happens to the Head will have full repercussion in the members. The 
sacrament of baptism which you are soon about to receive, expresses in its 
solemn rites hope in the resurrection. It is precisely in these rites that death 
and resurrection become a symbol. The old man dies in them, the new man 
begins in them a new life. The sinner descends into the baptismal font, the 


2° 


just man emerges from the water. 


By way of conclusion, a plea for the exorcisms. They are all 
kept in the scheme. By distributing them among three of the 
meetings, only one being obligatory, excessive repetitions are 
avoided. 

The exorcisms are indispensable. Nothing is lacking in them, 
but something is lacking in us, we believers of the 2oth century. 
Novelists gain a certain success by dealing with the mystery of evil 
and the personification of sin ; the devil. The catechists run the risk 
of underestimating the devil. Jesus said : ‘¢ When the devil has been 
cast out the Kingdom of God will be amongst you! ”’ 

May the catechist regain his place in the Church. May he soon 
read once again over his disciples this ritual passage from the 
catechumenate : ‘* May the Almighty God lead you as you desire 
to the faith, from a bath of the birth to a new life, and us, your 
teachers in the holy faith, with you to eternal life! ”’ 


Japan Faces Christ 


Religious Formation in the Light of Social Phenomena 


byelosep Joram, GC. I. CM. Phyl, 


Secretary General of the ‘ Committee of the Apostolate’ and Editor 
of ‘ The Missionary Bulletin ° + 


I have just finished reading the absorbing account of Lumen 
Vitae’s International Summer-session in Antwerp. How many 
problems we have in common! How many “ international ”’ 
solutions which we could wholeheartedly endorse! And yet, 
what a cleavage of thought between Japan and the Western World : 
that something which defies definition and tinges every word and 
every wish of ours. We feel impatient with ‘* experts ’’ who lump 
us with ‘‘ mission countries. ’’ We rebel at easy solutions and stan- 
dardized formulas. We insist that we are nostri generis to the core. 
We have been called the Jekylls and Hydes of the East ; it has been 
said that our heart was too far from our head. True, as the ponderous 
mass of our hoary civilization is leavened by the ferment of new 
faiths, something is astir and seethes within ourselves as in a 
shackled volcano. And all the while we feel like water-lilies slowly 
rising from murky depths of time, unfolding snow-white petals in 
the universal sun, and dreaming on the tranquil waters. 


* 
* * 


The religious education of Japanese adults in 1957 presents 
itself, first of all, as a problem of bewildering complexity. This 
complexity results from three main factors : 


— the subject of religious education: post-war Japan is adrift in a 
sea of conflicting currents of thought, bereft of leadership, cut loose 
from past allegiances ; 


1 See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, VIII (1953), 4, p- 585. Address : 
Catholic Church, 68, Hommachi, Himeji, Japan. 
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— the object of education : Christ, God and man ; all-loving and all- 
lovable, but also all-demanding, hazily perceived through the fog 
of ignorance and calumny ; imperfectly represented in the feeble 
members of His Church ; 

— the educator: often a foreign priest, awkwardly, if mantully, 
struggling with strange customs, a rudimentary religious vocabu- 
lary, mutual incomprehension and... financial problems. 


This complexity and these difficulties are known to the readers 
of Lumen Vitae. Fr. Nicholas LunMER, S. J., mentioned them in 
outline in a recent paper entitled, ‘* The Catechetical Problem in 
Japan.’’1 Earlier, Fr. Joseph Roccenporr, S. J., analyzed the 
influence of state education on the post-war mentality of Japan 
in his article ** Religion in the Japanese State School. ’’* I myself 
have had occasion to discuss some socio-religious elements of 
conversion and apostasy. 3 

The religious education of Japanese adults has, moreover, been 
treated at length at the First National Catechetical Conference for 
Priests held in Tokyo on August 28-30, 1956 *. A detailed account 
of the proceedings of this Conference may be found in the Mzssion- 
avy Bulletin for October, 1956. The same magazine, during 195I- 
53, published several excellent articles from the pen of Fr. H. 
CIESLIK, S. J., under the general title ‘‘ Notes on Catechetical 
Methods. ’’ ® Another series of catechetical articles was written for 
the same magazine by Fr. A. Corvalisier, M. E. P. The author 
reviews focal points of catechetics, such as the first catechism lesson, 
the teaching of Catholic morality, the study of the mysteries, etc. 
(Missionary Bulletin, X). Finally, at the XXVth Missiological 
Week, Fr. Jos. vAN BrussEL, C. I. C. M., presented a short factual 
report on post-war catechetical work. § 

We shall not repeat here what these qualified authors had to say. 
Nor shall we summarize it. We prefer to discuss some selected 


1 Lumen Vitae, XI (1956), 2, PP. 299-304. 

* Lumen Vitae, V, (1950), I, pp. 107-124. 

° Apostolate in Japan, Religious Sociology and Parish Apostolate, Lumen Vitae, 
VIII (1953), 4, pp. 585-606 and Leakage and the General Tone of Apostolate in Japan, 
Lumen Vitae, XI (1956), 2, pp. 323-333. 

“Ci. Lumen Vitae, XI (1956), 4, pp. 687-689. 

° Pr. Cresiik treats authoritatively of the following matters: faith, individual 
and group instruction, role of grace and prayer, Christo-centric catechetics, cate- 
chists, religious group singing, post-baptismal difficulties. 

° ** De Catechesis in het Na-oorlogse Japan, ’? Catéchése et Missions, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1956, pp. 216-224. 
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problems of adult religious education, in the light of new and unedi- 
ted material, collected by the Committee of the Apostolate for this 
special number, and in preparation of the Second World Congress 
for the Apostolate of the Laity. We shall divide those topics under 
three general headings, according to the plan of this series of articles. 

But first, a word about our research material. Since December 
1956, the Committee of the Apostolate} distributed two question- 
naires ; the first one, on the religious life of Catholics (25,050 copies 
distributed) ; the second one, on the religious life of non-Catholics 
(50,000 copies distributed). 

This nationwide inquiry, we believe, both in scope and signifi- 
cance is the most important ever undertakenin Japan by any agency, 
private or public. The returns which we received up to April 15, 
when statistical analysis was begun, came from 13 dioceses (out 
of 15), and from 46 parishes (out of 540). 2,371 Catholics and 
2,666 non-Catholics filled out the two-page forms. Thousands 
of schedules were received after closing date. Pastors who joined 
in the poll had their Catholic Action groups do an analysis of the 
local situation. Much information was thus put at the disposal of 
the Committee and could be used as pertinent test samples. The 
significant homogeneity of all data for the whole of Japan (with the 
exception of the Catholic parts of Kyushu) permits wide genera- 
lization. 


I COMPELLE INTRARE” 


I. Conversion. 


9 


“¢ Conversion ’’ is ineptly called in Japanese ‘‘ to change one’s 
religious sect.’ It is, in other words, the external realities, the 
social implications of conversion which leap to the eye. Moreover, 
by ‘‘ religious sect ’’ is meant here, ‘‘ the religion of one’s ances- 
tors. ’? ** Conversion, ’’ therefore, implies an aversion from one’s 
ancestral past. The convert lays himself open to the charge of 
offending filial piety. For ‘‘ conversion ’’ will prevent him from 
venerating his ancestors the Buddhist or the Shinto way. Especially, 


1 The Committee of the Apostolate is a central organ of the Church in Japan, 
founded in 1953, under the auspices of the Hierarchy. This Committee studies 
problems connected with the direct apostolate. It produces a large variety of apos- 
tolic aids. It also publishes, jointly with the National Catholic Committee of Japan, 
the clergy magazine, Missionary Bulletin, Headquarters of the Committee of the 
Apostolate are at Hommachi, 68, Himeji, Japan. 
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if he is to succeed to the leadership of the family, ‘‘ conversion ”’ 
will disqualify him. 

Such is, in 1957, the general situation, above allin rural districts. 
But it is rapidly changing. Official government statistics for 1949-50 
gave the following information : 19.2% among men and 2.0% among 
women do not know the name of the religion traditionally professed 
by their families (i. e., generally speaking, the name of the Buddhist 
Sect with which their family, as an anti-Christian measure, was for- 
merly forced to register). In 1955, and on the basis of a far more 
accurate survey of religious thought, the Commuttee for Research 
of Superstitions, a semi-official organ, reports that among 6,373 
respondents, family religion versus personal religion has reached 
the following proportions : 


Buddhism 79.43 % ancestral religion versus 30.36 % personal religion 
Shinto 3.63 Be ihe ze 6.88 a ey 
New Religions 0.03 ee Ke i 0.56 gis on 
Christianity 0.35 wy ay oy Pops Ws es 32 
Varia 0.75 vf 32 er 4.53 "e ey 
No religion 3.34 Fe ey re 25a ee Le 
Not reported 12.47 i 4 = 30:08 ss pe 
TOTAL 100.00 100.00 


The overall conclusion of these figures is that traditional religions 
have suffered a serious set-back. ‘*‘ No religion ’’ in the above 
report does not mean ‘‘ atheism, ’’ but merely a clear disenfranchi- 
sement from traditional religious bonds. It is safe to say — and our 
own inquiry confirms this fact, — that less than half of the Japanese 
still feel consciously bound by the religion of their family. As many 
as go% of our present catechumens answer that they have no 
religion at all. We make very few converts, or none at all, among 
the ‘* New Religions ’’ or among some of the more active Buddhist 
sects. We make only converts where there is a spiritual void. Such 
a void in 1957, presents both an opportunity and a danger. 


2. Sin. 


b] 


‘* Conversion ’’ traditionally expressed by the word kaishit 
(kav: to change ; shaw: ancestral religion) has more recently also 
been translated by the word, kaishin, ‘* to change one’s heart. ” 
The word is slowly gaining ground ; we should encourage it. For 
it points already to an inner element of conversion. Although 
it does not exhaust the full meaning of the biblical ** metanoia ”’ 
(Math., 4: 17), katshin implies a change of mentality, a transfer 
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of allegiances, and, one might optimistically suggest, an eversio a 
creatura et conversio ad Deum, which are the traditional theological 
categories expressing the transition of the soul from death to life. 

The notion of sin, as witnessed in Japanese literature and cus- 
toms, implies scarcely any sense of guilt. It is, above all, a stain, 
physical or moral, upon oneself or upon one’s family. It is a tres- 
passing (in good or bad faith, this does not matter) against the 
good order in society; it is, at best, an act or state of unconventiona- 
lity (shitsuret), and, at worst, a gross injustice. ‘‘ Sickness ’’ and 
‘* sin’? are related in the mind of the ancients. Some Catholics 
will still accuse themselves of ‘* having become sick ’’ which means 
that they imposed undue hardship upon their relatives. 

There is an inherent optimism in this Japanese definition of 
‘* sin. ’? It minimizes guilt because it minimizes responsibility ; 
it does not call for contrition which is of the heart, but for payment 
of damage which is of the pocket-book. Sinful responsibility, indeed, 
would presuppose evil inclinations for which there is little room in 
Shinto mentality. The present vogue of Rousseauan ideals in religion 
and education merely echoes voices of the past. 

Hence, a particular attention to externals ; to social atmosphere. 
Hence, too, an aversion for internal discipline and a tendency to 
blame one’s lack of spiritual progress upon one’s state of social 
misery. 

‘¢ Conversion, ’’ then, will often be interpreted as a form of 
progress : social, ideological and moral. There is an outer element 
of happy novelty in each conversion. Where this element is histo- 
rically absent, as in the case of the old Christian communities of 
Nagasaki, conversion is unknown. 


3. God and Religion. 


The average Japanese adult before his first contact with the 
Catholic Church, has some preconceived notions on God, religion 
and the Church itself. 

There is no uniform definition of such keywords as ‘* God ”’ and 
‘¢ religion. ’’ The question, ‘‘ Do you believe in the existence of 
God, ’? which we recently asked our 2,666 respondents was thus 
phrased that it indirectly pointed to the use of the word ee God,” 
in the monotheistic sense. To this question the following answers 
were received : 


God exists : Bo We God perhaps exists: 27.2 % 


God does not exist: 15.1 % I do not know : ZOni o/s 
Not reported : ag YF 
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We also inquired about the nature of God. Here, answers were 
very vague. Yet, 27.3% gave the correct answer: ‘‘ Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. ’’ This answer might be interpreted in the hight 
of the respondents’ opinion of the nature of Buddha. Some 55.5% 
think that Buddha is a ‘‘ holy man’”’ (in the Confucian sense 
of the word, meaning ‘‘ a superior man. ”’) This sets Buddha square- 
ly within the category of human beings. Only 5.1% rank him with 
God: 7? 

There is one further interesting aspect of the current ideas on 
‘¢ God. ’’ If we had asked, in the traditional terminology of Shin- 
toism : ‘* Can man become a god ? ”’ there is no doubt but that 
the great majority of our non-Catholics respondents would have 
answered affirmatively. Here again as in many matters presently 
under discussion, useful points of contact are at hand between 
catechumen and priest. The best of Japan’s traditions can now 
come to rest in the treasury of revealed religion. 

Unfortunately, the essence of the good tidings which we bring 
is not obvious to the man in the street. Our inquiry reveals that 
close to 60% Japanese consider religion to be exclusively an anthro- 
pocentric practice with only, if any, a vague and secondary rela- 
tionship to a possible objectively existing superior being. Yet, 
25.5% felt that religion implies a relationship with ‘‘ God. ’’ For 
41.4%, religion is a system of ethics beneficial for the harmonious 
development of man. 57.4% feel the need of a personal religion ; 
14.0% deny this need. 24.9% simply don’t know. 


4. Christ and the Catholic Church. 


What do our respondents think of Christ ? The proportion of 
those who think that Christ is (a) ‘‘ God ’”’ (27.89%) and of those 
who believe that ‘* God” is the creator of heaven and earth, 
(27.3%) is identical. No doubt these answers come from the same 
group of people. Many of them, we suspect, are catechumens or 
graduates of Catholic or Protestant schools. 

Japanese textbooks invariably present Christ as a ‘* superior 
human being.’ They name Him in one breath with Buddha, 
Confucius, Socrates and Mohammed. Many of our respondents are 
victims of this error. Some 11.2% say that Christ is a fictitious per- 
son. Many simply don’t know what to think of Him (17.5%) or fail 
to express any opinion (8.4%). 

The proportion of those who think that they know the difference 
between Catholicism and Protestantism is higher than one would 
expect, and there is serious reason to believe that, at least in face 
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to face inquiries, the answers were stacked in our favor. Direct 
thinking on the nature of the Catholic Church itself is almost equally 
distributed over a wide variety of answers. The Church looks 
forbidding to some on account of her doctrine (9.9%) or her com- 
mandments (15.7%).1 To others, she is primarily a foreign religion 
(16.0%). Many respondents underlined several of these questionable 
characteristics of the Catholic Church. But no answer revealed 
positive ill will towards her. At best, we find sincere sympathy 
(28.2%) ; and at worse, a total negation of the Church’s role in 
the life of the respondent (10.5%). 

Opinions on the Pope are better defined than opinions on the 
Church. This is not only attributable to the fact that the Papacy 
is a far more individualized and palpable fact than the body of the 
faithful, but it is mainly due, we gather, to the universal popularity 
of our present Holy Father. Pius XII, in the mind of 35.1% of our 
respondents, is the protagonist of peace. It is in his role of peace- 
maker that the Holy Father has endeared himself with the Japanese 
people. 

We must also mention here a:shadow side to the favorable judg- 
ment of our respondents on the Papacy. Many of them in more 
detailed answers to the question: ‘‘ What do you think of the 
Pope, ’’ write something like this: ‘* The present Pope is a most 
worthy person, but his medieval predecessors were great villains. ”’ 
And a student puts it bluntly : “‘ My,handbook of European history 
tells me that the Papacy was at all:times the outspoken opponent of 
scientific progress. ’’ The skeletons of Galileo and Bruno are taken 
out of the closet. The tedious gamut of hackneyed Protestant 
objections is repeated. 

The respondent also may have met the living Church in the 
priest or the Catholic layman. On the whole, he has a favorable 
opinion of them. 

We asked three final questions about the respondents’ attitude 
towards conversion. We were agreeably surprised to count so many 
unknown friends: 30.1% have thought at some time or other of 
joining the Church. But they point an accusing finger at their 


1 Asked about their opinion on the Church’s position on divorce and birth con- 
trol, our respondents seem very hazy. Not a few of them, as one might expect, 
deem that the Church is too harsh and out of step with the times. Still others, 13.6 % 
in the matter of divorce, and 22.0 % in the matter of birth control, find themselves 
on our side. They serve as a warning that an uncompromising attitude on principles 
involving the natural and revealed law, is still capable of gaining us friends and 
admirers. 
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Catholic neighbours : half of them say that no one ever invited them 
to visit the priest. 

The obstacles which our respondents meet in their search for 
Christ seem not unsurmontable: more than 10%, indeed, find 
nothing which would prevent them from joining the Church. Others 
feel the burden of social restraints : the traditional family religion, 
a feudalistic attitude (mostly in the case of girls), disdain and 
ridicule from their surroundings, lack of time. This brings up the 
whole question of milieu. The remedy, it goes without saying, lies 
in an intensified Catholic community life within the parish and the 
family. 

5. <leart: 


The Japanese, notwithstanding some well-known schizophrenic 
tendencies, due, it would seem, to a violent superimposition and 
insufficient absorption of various cultures and values, exhibit a 
remarkable unity of sentiment which suffuses the whole person. 
Their thinking was never familiar with the dichotomy of body and 
soul. Actions are conditioned by a subtle confluence of cognitive 
and effective states of mind, rooted, as it were, in the actual physio- 
logical disposition of the body and finally sanctioned by the inter- 
vention of the will. But this analysis is purely theoretical and void 
of the slightest psychological awareness in the person himself. 

What the medievals attempted often in vain to do — to cast a 
verbal bridge between cognitive and appetitive faculties spanning 
their necessary ontological distinction — this was achieved by the 
Japanese. They express it in a word, kimochi, the emotion-laden 
content of which calls to mind Pascal’s ‘‘ ceur,’’ Augustine’s 
‘¢ mens’? and the biblical ‘* cor. ”’ 

A good ‘* kimocht’’ in the matter of religion is the practical 
pracambulum fider. St. Thomas, were he with us, would attribute 
to *‘ kimocht ’’ the interior instinct to believe. ! 

What we want to stress is that, like God, the priest must talk 
to the whole person, to his ‘* kimochi. ’’ This means that he should 


1 We follow here the thought of M. D. Cuenu, O. P., Les catégories affectives 
dans la langue de l’Ecole : le Ceur, in Etudes Carmélitaines, 1950, p- 123, sq. — Fr. 
CHENU suggests that much work remains to be done on a study of the meaning of 
** coy’? as the meeting place of the human spirit with God. Thomistic doctrine is 
replete with similar notions whose judicious application to Oriental ways of expres- 
sion would lift traditional Japanese thinking from a state of sterile stagnation into 
active colloquy with the great thinkers of the West, and through them, with Chris- 
tianity itself. 
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give special attention to matters of ‘* atmosphere, ’’ to politeness 
and convention, to mind and body, to the family and society as 
well as to the individual. 

The above may do as a summary description of some factors 
which attract the adult Japanese to the Church. Still, to call them 
‘* factors *? is a misnomer. They hold no attraction unless the 
prospective catechumen discovers them incarnate in a living perso- 
nality. Pondus meum, amor meus. The catechumen wants to love 
before he wants to know. And his love is not born of ideals or ideas. 
It is born of the heart : cor ad cor loquitur. It is only when, dis- 
traught and weakened by inner confusion, he shall meet a priest 
or Catholic layman on his way to Emmaus, and when they shall 
explain to him the sense of the Scriptures, that his heart shall burn 
within himself and that he shall recognize in them, the Lord, at the 
fraction of the bread. 


IL DOCEITE* 


The contents of the message of joy are universal, because they are 
Christ’s, not man’s. There is, however, considerable room for 
individual presentation and adaptation. Each soul approaches 
Christ its own way. Here we can but sketch, with a few bold strokes 
of the brush, some general lines of this approach. 


1. Chnistocentric Teaching. 


The theological reasons for Christocentric teaching are obvious. 
Equally stringent, perhaps, are the psychological reasons. Doctrine 
is, to the Japanese, a ‘‘ via ’’ or ‘* way ”’ (micht). But the ‘‘-way ”’ 
is He who shows the ‘‘ way ”’: Ego sum via. The Japanese devotion 
to the person rather than to his doctrine, ties in with a fundamental 
evangelical reality. And when we say that catechetics must center 
in and on Christ, we mean by Christ, this awe-inspiring ‘‘ homo, 
toto terrarum orbe diffusus ’’? + who fulfils in the all-embracing width 
of His divine and human being the personal and universal yearnings 
of the soul; this God-man who is mine and thine; this unique 
‘¢ Japanese ’’ whose stature is the universe. 

It is saddening, and almost a blasphemy of history to see that 
there can be a greater awareness of the living presence and influence 
of Christ in the Church with non-Christian religionists than there 
is at times with ourselves. I have been approached time and again, 


1 St. Augustine, In Psalm. 85 et 122. 
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by founders of Japan’s new religions and asked to tell them about 
the role of Christ in the history and success of the Catholic Church. 
There are, at the moment, a score of outstanding Japanese religious 
leaders who aspire at being ‘‘ the Christ of the 2oth century, ”’ 
while there are none who think of Buddha. They blame traditional 
Christianity (known to them, admittedly, chiefly in its Protes- 
tant travesty) for having obscured the true image of the Savior 
in a glittering side-show of temporal concerns and achievements. 
They quote to our face Gandhi’s famous saying on the scandal of a 
divided Christianity. 

They found an eloquent voice in a high-ranking Foreign Office 
spokesman. ‘* Catholicism, ’’ this diplomat recently remarked to 
a group of priests in connection with the Holy Father’s efforts to 
avert atomic war, ‘‘ Catholicism is the only hope of mankind. But 
it is up to you to prove that it has not dissolved in empty verbiage. 
We, Japanese; feel that if Catholics would take Christ seriously 
and follow the up-to-the-hour applications of His doctrine as 
proposed by the Pope, Japan would be clearsighted enough to 
know where her salvation lies. ’’ Christocentric teaching, then, 
means to enthrone Christ at the center of action. A passion to act 
Christ-like will give us catechetical eloquence. Or as my socialist 
dentist put it more simply while his radio was gushing forth the 
angry news of the latest hydrogen bomb tests in the South Pacific 
on May 17, 1957: ‘* We, Japanese, cannot handle ourselves and 
we dread our own reactions. For we are a revengeful people. Unless 
you, Christians, can show us Christ, we shall be lost to Moscow. ”’ 


2. The Bible and the Catechism. 


We are all aware of the importance of the Bible as the source 
of Christian Doctrine. We understand that catechetics, in method 
and text must never lose sight of this fundamental truth. It is also 
possible that Deharbe, who inspired our present Japanese catechism, 
stands in urgent need of a biblical refurbishing.! Yet, at the risk 
of acting like a Tajima bull in a Brussel china-shop, I beg to sound 
a low note of caution, inspired by twenty years of pastoral 
practice. 

Statements such as this: ‘*‘ Our Catechesis should follow the 


1 We suppose here and in the following pages that the reader is familiar with 
Fr. Lunmer’s article in Lumen Vitae, XI (1956), No. 2, p. 299-304, ‘* The Cateche- 
tical Pyoblem in Japan ’’, and with the articles of Croce, Tilmann, Stenzel and 
Gérard-Libois in Lumen Vitae, XI (1956), No. 4. 
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History of Salvation, ’? 1 and «« The Old Testament commandments 
cannot be the primary source of the New Testament attitudes and 
Christian life,’’?2 however true in themselves, admit of a great 
variety of catechetical applications. It would be an unwarranted 
simplification to think that the New German Catechism notwith- 
standing its genial formulation of Catholic doctrine offers the only, 
or even the best, formula readily packed for export to the different 
countries of the world. 

The German Catechism exists now in a fairly good Japanese 
translation. It is unfortunate that it failed to attract the attention 
which it deserved. But this is only another way of saying that we, 
in Japan, shall have to solve our own problems by ourselves in our 
own way. 

Fr. Luhmer has correctly called attention to the linguistic diffi- 
culties which we face. We do not only use Greek of pre-Platonic 
times, French from before Bossuet and German of the Nibelungen- 
lied, but we must express the rich concepts of Sacred Scripture in a 
sign language corroded by the wear and tear of ages, sentiment- 
laden at the tip of the tongue while inflexible at the end of the 
brush. This language straddles several worlds of thought ; it needs 
constant reference to living actuality if it is to be the vehicle of 
correct information and a motor of precise action. 

Much catechetical advance boils down to an improved presenta- 
tion of the contents of revelation. And in this new presentation, 
what might be called the doctrinal element has profited from the 
theological advance and Christian living forms proper to our times. 
There is also the secondary element, not less distinctive in the case 
of the new national catechisms. This is the didactic, psychological, 
mnemotechnical and artistic aspect of our teaching or our textbook. 
Progress, here, becomes a local matter. 

We, in the West, attach great value to the objectivity of historical 
facts. And with good reason. Thus, to mention but one outstanding 
example in connection with the point under discussion, the Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord has the greatest objective convincing value. But 
credibility is also a subjective affair. Where historical objectivity 
has been, for ages, wilfully distorted and where ‘* miracles rs 
come cheaper by the dozen, the untutored mind might be far more 
impressed, at first contact, with an exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount, than with the historical proofs of the greatest of miracles. 


1 Lumen Vitae, XI, 599. 
2 [bid., 613. 
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The inner thrust of the intellect, moreover, deep into the sublime 
connection between Christ’s resurrection and our resurrection by 
baptism, risks to sound hollow on an empty stomach or in an over- 
crowded tenement house. 

The important connection between Christianity and Old Testa- 
ment Jewish history will easily be lost upon a people whose histori- 
cal vision is limited to the horizon of their islands and to the know- 
ledge of their own heroes. 

The Japanese, what with all their poetical inclinations, are at 
heart a practical people. They are materialistic to the core ; they 
feel none of that inguietudo cordis, that soul-searching uneasiness of 
the European. They will, according to a proverb of theirs, prefer 
«¢ the dumpling to the flower, ’’ though they might quarrel with us, 
on the definition of flowers. 

How to formulate biblical and ecclesiastical teaching in an 
acceptable Japanese textbook is the major problem which we face. 
The general theoretical lines of its solution are easily drawn : 

a. In Japan, instruction must be inductive, rather than deductive. 
It proceeds from signs, especially assimilable scriptural signs ; it 
thrives on symbols; it proposes doctrine as alive in concrete 
persons : Christ, the Blessed Virgin Mary, the saints, Catholics in the 
community ; it comes down to individual and practical applications. 

b. The order of exposition is governed by a particular logic, 
pleasing to the Japanese mind. The thesis comes first, in affirmative 
lapidary form; then follows the illustration (by antithesis and 
example), finally, the application or conclusion. 


3. The Liturgy. 


A similar note of caution, it seems to me, is indicated in the 
matter of the liturgy. Here again, as with the Bible, the principles are 
clear enough. But we cannot shake off the impression that the grasp 
of these principles presupposes not only a fairly advanced doctrinal 
initiation, but also when put into practice, an advanced physical 
organization : facilities which make the splendor of the liturgy 
come alive in a worthy atmosphere. Such an atmosphere is the 
result of persons, buildings and liturgical acts. As Father Stenzel 
says: ‘* The liturgy is an eminent catechesis. ’? But, under the 
circumstances in which we live, this catechesis is far less accessible 
to the adult Japanese than many other forms of instruction equally 
in deep contact with the wellsprings of our faith. (I am, of course, 
referring here to the externals of liturgical worship as vehicles of 
doctrinal information, not as signs of life, such as the sacraments). 
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It seems to me that there is often connected with the insistence on 
liturgical adaptation a certain esthetic element, at times question- 
able but always variable. It may be an element of language, such as 
the use of the vernacular, or of architecture, or of ceremonies. 
Recent Roman reforms in liturgical matters have emphatically 
laid stress on the pastoral reasons which inspired them. Anything 
else, it would seem, is secondary. 

Here we can draw a lesson. In a country with as little religious 
stability as Japan, where we count, apart from a solid core of 45% 
old Catholics set in their ancient ways of faith, a fervent but 
largely untrained Catholic laity, 70° of whom are women, 60% 
of whom are in their twenties ; in a country to which 37 different 
nationalities are sending missionaries to work shoulder to shoulder 
with a handful of native priests ; in such a country, I submit, pas- 
toral reasons will require the utmost caution in all matters of reform, 
lest fraternal charity be hurt or scandal given to the little ones. It 
is an open secret that the Japanese Hierarchy have been extremely 
vigilant in the matter of liturgical reforms in general, and of the use 
of the vernacular in particular. Whoever strikes out in these matters 
on his own, risks to defeat the very purpose for which he labors. 
Japan, therefore, can hardly be expected to take the lead in litur- 
gical reforms. Having inherited ‘‘ an island psychology, ’’ the 
Church of Japan craves above all a deepened conscience of her 
unity with the Catholic body. No sacrifice, not even that of foreLoing 
the use of precious parts of her historical and artistic heritage, can 
outweigh the advantages of a palpable communion with Rome, 
the Mother of all churches, to whom all must refer and check their 
Catholicity. The sobriety of Japan’s native religious customs will 
lighten this sacrifice. Here much is symbolic, much is implied ; 
much remains mysterious, shrouded in the rhythm of sacred 
gestures, muffled in the chant of sacred words. The obvious is rude. 
The mind prefers to take freely its flight into the inner perception 
of things divine. 


III. ‘ UT VITAM ABUNDANTIUS HABEANT ’ 


1. Essential Catholic Behavior. 


Spiritual growth, until the soul reaches its full stature in Christ, 
is the final aim of religious instruction. This stature is both indi- 
vidual and communal, for individual growth is never entirely sepa- 
rated from community growth. 
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The recent Committee of the Apostolate inquiry in the religious 
life of our Japanese Catholics furnishes us with exact information 
on some general facets of their spiritual growth. Now we can study, 
& posteriori, as it were, the average results of our religious instruc- 
tion. We can review it in the light of theological requirements, 
measured against experimental realities. 

Our respondents, it must be said, belong to the category of 
fervent Catholics. 73.0% regularly say morning and night prayers. 
71.1% pray before and after meals and 76.0% faithfully attend 
Sunday Mass. They know the rules of the Eucharistic fast (90.7%) 
and the meaning of First Friday (72.79%). 52.1% go to Confession at 
least once a month ; 22.0% say their daily Rosary. 64.4% have at 
some time made a retreat. 30.7% occasionally mortify themselves 
to win others for Christ. 

These Catholics have a fine awareness of their duties to be apostles 
to others (76.79%). Consequently, 73.2% have at times talked about 
Christ to their non-Catholic friends, and 40.9% succeeded in intro- 
ducting a non-Catholic to the local priest. 

Among the means which our respondents use to save others, 
prayer ranks first (63.0%). Others (26.5%) mention an exemplary 
life, visits to the sick (42.3%), distribution of Catholic literature 
(45.8%) and home visiting (25.0%). Many of them belong to a 
Catholic Action group. 

Among the objects of devotion and religious books which they 
possess, the Rosary comes first (81.3%), followed by the Catechism 
(77.1%). 

Asked whether they are familiar with Catholic doctrine on some 
points of Catholic living, 72.6°% affirm that they know the Church’s 
stand on divorce. 72.2% are cognizant of her teaching on birth 
control ; on abortion (70.0%) ; on unions (43.2%), and on other 
religions (60.3%). Of the latter, 50.7% say that they know how 
to behave at non-Catholic marriages and 61.6% at non-Catholic 
funerals. 


2. Atmosphere. 


We have already had occasion to draw the reader’s attention to 
the oneness of the Japanese religious sentiment, resulting, we said, 
from a feeling which suffuses the whole personality and which the 
Japanese sum up in the word ‘ kimochi. ’’ We inferred from this 
fact that the catechist must pay special attention to the matter 
of atmosphere. The exactness of this conclusion may be checked 
by comparing it with answers to our first questionnaire on the 
religious life of Catholics. 
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For that purpose, we sifted some 200 more or less critical answers 
made to the question : ** Are you satisfied with the atmosphere of 
your church ? ’? We tabulated the following percentages : 34.0% 
said, yes ; 24.1% said, no, and 41.9% abstained from answering. 

Atmosphere at church is, for those who described it, largely a 
matter of persons : the priest, the other faithful, the non-Catholics 
who participate some way or other in the divine worship, in cate- 
chism classes or in church gatherings. No mention was made of the 
liturgy, nor of the church building itself, as contributing to atmos- 
phere (although, it is evident that they do!). This does not mean 
that our Catholics are unaware of the importance of these factors, 
but it simply indicates that the respondent has either no opinion 
on them or thinks that they are beyond his sphere of influence. 

Atmosphere at church, at its worst, is summarized in the emotion- 
filled word : *‘ sabishit. ’? This word implies a kind of unfulfilled 
yearning for companionship or communion, especially with nature 
and persons, which the word ‘‘ lonesomeness ”’ does not adequately 
express. (I am reminded of the German ‘* Sehnsucht ’’). 

When a person feels ‘‘ sabishii, ’’ the priest is said to be stand- 
offish, old Catholics betray lack of interest in the newcomer ; the 
former ‘‘ familiarity of knowing one another’s face ’’ (as the 
Japanese call it), is lost in the anonymity of the crowd. 

I realize that the reader who is not familiar with things Japanese 
may find it difficult to follow me here. I might add, by way of illus- 
tration, that this ‘* familiarity ”’ (shitashimt, haonajim) which the 
Japanese crave so much, and which is often their only substitute 
for emotional bonds shattered at the moment of baptism, tends to 
be lost as the number of parishioners reaches the three-hundred 
mark. Pastors here agree that, at such a stage of parochial develop- 
ment, conversions slow down while leakage increases at a fast 
pace. ! The reason must be sought, they think, in the fact that the 
emotional needs of the individual can no longer be taken care of as 
he feels they should. That this low number imposes serious pastoral 
restrictions upon our convert work, is obvious. (An old French 
missionary, with a twinkle in his eye, expressed this fact in a witty 
saying : ‘¢ A chaque japonais il faut un Evéque ! ”’). T he more post- 
baptismal personal care is needed to preserve the faith, the less 
energy is left for immediate conversion work. 


1 I have described this phenomenon at length in my paper Leakage and the 
General Tone of Apostolate in Japan, L. V., XI, p. 322-332. It is understood that my 
observations only apply to Japanese convert milieus, not to our Nagasaki commu- 


nities. 
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We find also, in the same answers to our inquiry a clue to a 
solution. Our Catholics wish for more opportunities to meet other 
Catholics for study or recreation. Many would like to meet with 
Catholics of other parishes, of the same deanery and of the same 
diocese. Such meetings would give them a wider circle of friends. 
Social contacts are not only necessary in matters of faith, but also 
very useful in matters of the world. Our young people, especially, 
will benefit by such gatherings which of their very nature, foster 
an increase of Catholic marriages. 

Respondents of over forty years of age feel great need for an 
exchange of religious life experiences. In pastoral psychology, this 
is known as ‘“‘ group counselling ’”’ or ‘* group therapy. ’’ Such a 
ministry is extensively used by Protestants and by Japan’s New 
Religions. It holds, we suspect, untried possibilities in our case as 
well. 


3. Parochial Community Life. 


I cannot conceal here the profound satisfaction which I felt at the 
reading of Mr. Gérard-Libois, article: ‘‘ Personal Testimony 
in the Community ’’ and of his summary entitled : ‘‘ A Discussion 
Group on Adult Catechumenate. ’? + Among the many fine articles 
to which they succeed, these papers give proof of a particular 
awareness of missionary problems for which we are most grateful. 

It is not only in view of an inherent theological necessity that we 
must educate our Japanese adult converts in the practice of a 
communal testimony. We have very special reasons of our own. 
The exchange of services among Catholics is that ‘* mutua subminis- 
tratio ’? which is the way to spiritual perfection and at the same 
time, the quintessence of Catholic Action. It so happens that, as 
Mr. Gérard-Libois remarks (p. 640), ‘* Our contemporaries and 
especially the younger generation, with their positive and sceptical 
minds, are insensitive to the development of formal logic, still more 
to specifically doctrinal ideas. ’’? Logic, in Japan, is suspect of 
itself, and it would be poor psychology to try it out on one’s pros- 
pective converts. But living, Catholic living — and in particular, 
Catholic living cast in the specific mould of the highest traditional 
forms of Japanese social relationships — bears a convincing power 
which, for sheer apostolic effect, finds no equal. 

This form of living which, in a recent book, I have called “* A 
Catholic Way for Japan ”’ is not only a great convert-maker, but it 


1L. V., XI, p. 639-646 and p. 647-654. 
2 Summa Theologica, Ila-Ilae, q. 138, a.2, ad 1. 
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serves also, by its very nature, as a preservative of the faith. It 
shuts the heart to that debilitating feeling of *‘ lonesomeness ; ”’ 
it affords countless opportunities for mutual encouragement and 
consolation. That this form of living which the Japanese traditio- 
nally call ‘* neighbourhood associations ”’ lies in the path of twen- 
tieth century ecclesiological thought, needs no demonstration. That 
it has been for centuries a feature of Japanese society, and, during 
storms of persecution, the bulwark of our faith, is proof of its effi- 
ciency and durability. 

It may well turn out to be the very own “* mutua subministra- 
tto’’ of Japan to the Catholic Church. ! 


1 For a full treatment of this matter, see J. Spar, Neighbourhood Associations, 
A Catholic Way for Japan, Committee of the Apostolate, Himeji, 1956. — Neighbour- 
hood Associations, in a variety of local applications, are now found all over Japan, 
especially in our larger Honshu parishes. According to our inquiry, 45.6 % of our 
respondents are associated with them. 


Christian Initiation in France 


by Jean LETOURNEUR 


Vicay General, Versailles, France } 


Among adults who accede to the faith there has always been a 
varying number with a knowledge of their religion, but this was of 
course more frequent when infant baptism was a general rule ; 
then the Christian initiation of adults was exceptional and hardly 
ever took place except in some particular organizations (Univer- 
sity parishes, Army chaplaincies, etc.). The adverse effect of the 
laws at the beginning of the century which secularized public 
education and drove out the teaching congregations began to make 
itself felt during the second generation when the children of the 
non-catechized grew up at the beginning of the century. The 
Christian life of the first generation had been upheld in one way 
or another, in spite of their own education in the secular schools, 
by parents who had attended Catholic schools under the Concordat. 
The second generation, on the contrary, saw the appearance of 
authentic pagans, whose number quickly grew and who were hence- 
forward to be met with in the parishes. Inevitably, the problem 
of their eventual access to Christian life raised the question of the 
initiation of adults to baptism. It must be granted that the methods 
employed were improvised. It was the priests themselves — by 
analogy with the methods used for the preparation of the abjuration 


1 Born on the 8th July 1909, at Versailles, the Rev. J. LetourRNEUR studied 
for a scientific career until he was twenty. He attended the School for Political 
Science (1928-30) and after his military service, which he finished as an Observer, 
entered the Major Seminary at Versailles. 

Ordained priest on the 29th June 1936, he went to the French Seminary in Rome 
and for two years attended lectures at the Angelicum ; he returned in 1938 with a 
degree in Scholastic Philosophy and in Theology. He was appointed curate at St. 
Sulpice de Corbeil (1938). He was mobilized as Captain, Croix de Guerre (1940). In 
1948 he was appointed Parish Priest of the rural Group at Survillers and in 1950 
Parish Priest of Villiers-sur-Marne in the Eastern suburbs. The Bishop of Versailles 
appointed him Vicar General in 1955 with the charge of creating the new Archdea- 
conry of the East. — Address: Evéché de et a Versailles, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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of heretics (Protestants) — who took in hand preparation for 
baptism. They soon realized the limitations of such a method and — 
more particularly — faced with the difficulty of finding the neces- 
sary time for individual catechizing, they looked out for substitutes : 
auxiliary catechists, more or less improvised. The Parochial Teach- 
ing Nuns were obviously meant to fill this role, and actually do 
so in many parishes. In this way there came to life a certain number 
of ,, catechumenate centres ’’ around religious communities. This 
activity was often very empirical and the too great latitude left to 
the catechist resulted in very unequal catecheses, sometimes too 
formal (even to the extent of insisting on a literal knowledge 
of the textbooks). Under these conditions abundant fruits of perse- 
verance could hardly be expected (nearly 80% of the baptisms 
failed to lead to a truly Christian life). 

We must therefore emphasize that it is the pastoral sense of 
responsibility of the parish priests in face of this failure which 
in the last fifteen years led to the progress which we see today. Their 
efforts were sometimes hesitant, perhaps even somewhat irregular, 
and the experiments made are very scattered. Without any apos- 
tolic intention, they were limited to an immediate response, very 
often inadequate both in time and personnel, to a certain need felt 
by souls. 

For nearly thirty years there has been in existence a very special 
catechumenate, organized by the ‘‘ Missions Diocésaines de Paris.” 
Intended for the religious instruction of adults converted by the 
Missionaries during parochial missions, it contains catechumens 
from all the parishes in the Paris diocese. At Lyons His Eminence 
Cardinal Gerlier achieved a magnificent result by regrouping four 
centres already run by nuns in the town; it is now the largest 
catechumenate in France, for almost a hundred adults pass through 
every year. Besides these two very different enterprises under 
episcopal authority, apostolic and pastoral zeal has created some 
local centres in towns, where, owing to the overcrowding of parishes, 
there are more requests for baptism. There also exist some simple 
temporary arrangements by which the clergy, religious and lay 
catechists share in this Christian initiation of adults. These 
experiments still vary considerably, so we shall only give an 
outline of their characteristic tendencies as they appeared 
during the investigations carried out since 1955 by a specialist 
sub-committee under the National Commission for Religious 
Education. There is, indeed, a remarkable convergence in all the 
undertakings and attempts examined, and this allows us to perceive 
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what an adult catechesis ought to be, even if all the elements are 
not yet in existence. 


1. Intake. 


It is computed that there are about 5,000 adult baptisms a year in 
France at the present time. Obviously, marriage to a Christian 
leads to a desire for a Christian life (recent figures for a large diocese 
only give 30% of these baptisms accompanied by marriage). 
Sometimes therefore, the wish is purely gratuitous. The ‘* sociolo- 
gical ’? complex often accompanies it, that is, a wish for the social 
advantages of baptism (it is obvious that this must not be the only 
motive) but pastors of souls can often, in subjects who own to a 
merely human love, profit by their interest to stimulate deeper 
enquiry which may end in a better approach. Until recently all those, 
without distinction, who presented themselves to the catechume- 
nate were accepted without distinction, little care being taken to 
verify their motives. Great progress has been made in this direction 
by separation into grades and recognition of the absolute necessity 
of a real ‘* conversion ’’ before the catechumenate is begun. (The 
Directoire de la Pastorale des Sacrements promulgated by the French 
bishops ‘*‘ requires a real acquiescence in faith on the part of the 
subject ’’ before baptism can be allowed, no. 26). This opportune 
reminder upholds the distinction of two stages in this fundamental 
approach : if all progress towards salvation is accomplished under the 
influence of God’s grace, it is first by means of ‘‘ actual ’’ graces, 
but conversion to Christ, implying a desire for baptism, presupposes 
habitual grace ; ‘* Before there was nothing, but afterwards there 
is everything. ’’ (Abbé Girault). 


2. Precatechesis. 


This stage is that of those who are approaching faith, but are 
not yet converted. They are preoccupied with the religious problem, 
perhaps by the Person of Christ, but they have not yet made up 
their minds to follow Him by submitting their lives to Him. We 
must admit that in this sphere there can be no ‘* adequate methods 
of bestowing faith ’’ and all the multiple experiments undertaken in 
latter years have a similarity with the ‘* Mission ’? method. This 
approach to the Faith is obviously enlightened by the Holy Spirit 
(actual graces), but the ‘‘ climate ”’ of this search is still rational 
and answers must be supplied to the ‘* Problems ’’ which the 
postulant raises. There cannot yet be any systematic catechesis ; 
at this stage it is necessary to guard against the idea that the 
exposition of the mysteries of the Faith can lead to the Faith, as 
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though the rational study of the mystery of the Trinity could nor- 
mally engender faith. This very serious problem of the “+ Mission °? 
1s very acute in France, for it influences the magnificent apostolic 
effort of Catholic Action. It appears that it must be remembered 
that one cannot reach God except through Christ, and that in 
fact the only real way in which a person can be helped to find God 
is to lead him to find Christ, is to ‘* proclaim Christ. ’? It is He Who 
makes the Father known, but He will not be recognized unless He 
is seen to live, and that is why He must be presented “ alive and 
vivifying, ’’ by the life witness of Christians. This ‘* evangelization ”’ 
is obviously that of the baptized, and the Christian community 
is directly responsible for it. Indeed, our parish priests often make 
individual contacts with those who are seeking and come to them 
to ‘* talk religion, ®’? and nuns by their consecrated lives bear 
unmistakable testimony. The laity themselves — and that is the 
work of Catholic Action — are called upon to fulfil this mission of 
evangelization. The ‘* communautés de départ ’’ of the Workers’ 
Catholic Action have the task of gathering together families seeking 
the Faith. We cannot mention here all the apostolic attempts which 
in one way or another help these ‘‘ precatechumens ’’ to find 
Christ. If some ‘‘ centres ’’ are attempting systematic action (the 
progressive study of the Old Testament which leads to Christ, 
the methodical exposition of the Plan of Salvation), they are aware 
of its radical inefficiency (Faith can never be ‘‘ given ’’) and know 
the inevitable delays (certain catechumens mark time for years 
without ever arriving at the necessary conversion). We must also 
mention the fundamental opposition of all the intellectual postu- 
lants to any organized research. The essential thing is docility to the 
light of the Spirit. A book like Jésus by Jean Guitton and several 
others similar to it have been very helpful in some cases. 


3. Catechests. 


If the postulant encounters Christ and recognizes Him, his life 
ought to be transformed thereby, for He takes possession of those 
who discover Him and immediately exacts a radical change. 
He who receives Christ as the Saviour, Who alone has the words of 
eternal life, accepts Him as ‘‘ Master of life ”? and henceforward 
his restless search is pacified by the trust he has in Him, by his Faith 
which responds to the proclamation (Kerygma) which has been 
made to him. He will then come to seek from the Church of the 
apostles what Christ said and we are then confronted by a characte- 
ristic phase of the action of the teaching Church. By his conversion 
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to Christ (implying an efficacious desire for baptism), the postulant 
has made a true act of Faith, although a ‘ global ’’ one. He has 
become a ** Catechumen, ”’ who has now his place in the Church and 
who will learn from Her the details of the Tradition which Christ 
entrusted to Her. It would seem that this phase is particularly 
‘« Episcopal. ’? We have pointed out the existence of the Paris 
catechumenate and particularly of the one at Lyons, functioning 
under the immediate authority of the Cardinal, represented by a 
priest whom he has specially delegated. Certain dioceses, following 
the example of St. Dié, employ this episcopal impulse by the crea- 
tion of a ** diocesan catechumenate, ’’ in which all the catechumens 
of the diocese must be registered and which, under the authority 
of a representative of the bishop, may intervene in the course of the 
period of formation. The duration of this stage, which was sometimes 
ridiculously curtailed, has been fixed by the Dzrectotre (no. 27) at 
three months at least, with meetings of at least an hour a week. 
The Paris diocese has asked for ‘* three to six months, ’’ and the 
clergy, better informed as to the elements in this problem, are in 
favour of this. Quite naturally, it is really the parochial clergy who 
are in charge of this catechumenate for adults. It is usually the 
priest who is approached with a request for the Church’s catechesis. 
Because he is the head of the local community, the parish priest, 
or his representative, has therefore a very special part to play 
with regard to the catechumens. It is as a rule he who on Holy 
Saturday, with the special permission of the bishop (Canon 744) 
introduces them officially into the Church by baptism and he is 
therefore the head of the catechesis, coordinating its various ele- 
ments. We must however note, for it is a point which all the present 
experiments have in common, that the excessive burden on the 
priests, as well as the need for a practical education in the Christian 
virtues, have led to the intervention of Jaity (or nuns) who are 
therefore the real catechists. Numerous dioceses have undertaken 
the formation by means of study centres of catechists for adults 
(Paris gathered together a thousand under the leadership of Cardinal 
FELTIN for a little three-day diocesan congress in January 1955). 
These catechists receive in this way a special mission for a kind 
of prolongation of the sacerdotal mission. The catechists share 
in the instruction of the catechumens by proposing the Christian 
message, which their lives in the world enable them to follow up 
by instruction in the Faith and the Christian virtues, thus ful- 
filling for the time being the role of godparents. The attendance 
of the laity (militants of general or specialized Catholic Action) 
provides an indispensable community element, and opens the 
way for the display of a generous Catholicism. This intervention 
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on the part of the laity does not in any way do away with the 
true role of the priest, but enables him to limit his appearances 
to the turning points of the catechesis, and to remain on the * con- 
science level. ’’ There is a role which the catechist cannot sufficiently 
fill and wich it is essential that the priest should keep : the appren- 
ticeship of the revision of life in the light of God. 


4. Liturgical Initiation. 


This was one of the most characteristic deficiencies of former 
catechesis, and is one of the points on wich the greatest progress 
has been made. While conversion is above all a personal act of 
response to the Lord, the catechumen should learn to share in 
the community life of prayer of the family of children of God. 
It is quite certain that the fundamental individualism of the pre- 
catechumen who follows his secret and personal road is entirely 
surpassed by the divine familiarity which the theological virtues 
presuppose, and it is therefore in this deeply spiritual atmosphere 
that instruction in collective prayer should take place. The still 
short duration of the catechumenate obliges us to be content 
with a minimum, which must be centred on the Mass. A great effort 
has been made to go deeper than ‘lessons in religious things ”’ 
and to insist more forcibly on the ‘*‘ attitude of soul ’’ of the Chris- 
tian to the mysteries of Christ. Simple prayer meetings with non- 
baptized who are not yet admitted to the liturgy of the Church, 
can be the framework for a discovery of the profound attitude 
of the Christian to sin, the Word of God, the offering of our life 
in union with Christ, etc. By regrouping the catechumens them- 
selves, with their catechists, the apprenticeship of sharing in the 
liturgical action can reach real Church dimensions. On this point 
I must underline (as in many other cases) the exceptional success 
of the Lyons centre which has managed to give the catechumens 
catechesis during pre-Masses which, from October to Easter, 
were those of our Missal, thus rediscovering the real conception 
of the liturgical cycle. It is, I think, the result of an exceptional 
effort which cannot be imitated except by the convergence of a cer- 
tain number of conditions. We may at least note that the duration 
of the catechumenate is still too short to permit complete initia- 
tion and that is why some centres continue to instruct the neo- 
phytes after baptism. “it: 

5. Preparation for Christian life. 


The catechumenate is not restricted to mere instruction, for, 
as we have already pointed out, a Christian life consists in the 
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practice of the virtues and it is very important that their appren- 
ticeship should be provided for during this period. The godparents 
ought to play the part of guides, and we are aware of the great influ- 
ence which various examples of militant Catholics may exercise 
at this stage. The Christian ‘‘ vocation ’’? ought to be realized 
during this period, even if it takes some time to develop fully. 
A difficulty arises here: for the normal Christian the infused vir- 
tues can only grow through the reception of the sacraments, which 
are rightly refused to the catechumen as he is not yet baptized. 
I think therefore that we should let the sacramentals (exorcisms, 
for instance) play their part in the catechumenate, as the Code 
expressly permits them (Canons 1149 and 1152). 


6. Biblical and Doctrinal Foundations. 


The pastoral zeal of those (chiefly parish priests) who have started 
these experiments in France, with its marked character of sponta- 
neity, seems to have no precise doctrinal orientation. Very often, 
the practice of Catholic Action has been to suggest to the catechu- 
men a style of Christian life which is concrete and militant, the 
practice of the ‘‘ revision of life ’? has been a great help to some 
in discovering the action of God in their lives and in the world. 
The Institut Catéchétique in Paris, on the other hand, has brought 
its influence to bear on the importance of the kerygmatic procla- 
mation of the Saviour and on the content of the catechesis. Contact 
with the Bible is also essential for the catechumenate in general 
but, if the O. T. is more useful for the precatechumenate, it is 
above all the Gospel and the whole of the N. T. which should nou- 
rish the catechumen’s faith. 


7. Integration in a Christian Community. 


The intervention of the catechists has considerably facilitated 
the solution of this problem, for their presence at the catechumen’s 
side is continued with the neophyte, and prevents that feeling of 
strangeness on the part of the newly baptized in the midst of our 
Christian gatherings, often so fatal to them. Regrouped for litur- 
gical instruction in a small temporary community (formed of 
catechumens and catechists), they come into contact with the 
parochial community on the occasion of the Paschal Vigil. If the 
parish has been told, if it has prayed for the catechumens all 
through the winter, and especially during Lent, while it renews 
its own baptismal vows on the Vigilitucan very well welcome 
the neophyte and rediscover on this occasion a little of that spi- 
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ritual youth *’ which it needs and which is just what the catechu- 
menal reality should provide. Some centres are careful to keep 
the neophytes in temporary communities during a ‘‘ mystagogic ”’ 
catechesis which prepares them for the sacramental life ; it seems 
certain that the catechist should play his part after baptism and 
that at the same time, it is absolutely necessary that the neophyte 
should be allowed to ‘* chew over, ’’ during at least several months, 
the spiritual realities which his baptism has revealed to him. The 
life of the young confirmed Christian, even if closely followed 
by the priest, may not necessarily arrive immediately and infallibly at 
Catholic Action (general or specialized). Torn between the surround- 
ings which he has left (to a certain extent) because he has given 
up certain elements in it which were of great importance to him 
and this new world whose wealth he only glimpses, in the disco- 
very of a Christian community sometimes very slow in welcoming 
him, the neophyte will often respond to the necessary call for 
witnessing to his burgeoning faith, by in his turn looking after 
— often excellently well — future candidates for baptism. It is not 
until after some delay, progressively, under the influence of the 
parochial community, that the newly baptized will take the mea- 
sure of his Christian life. He will often be very anxious to preserve 
his spiritual ‘* liberty, ’’ and care must always be taken to avoid 
anything that may seem like a regimentation which does not res- 
pect his young personality as a child of God. Like all Christians, 
the newly baptized should himself discover his ‘* Christian vo- 
cation ’’ and he will gradually take up his militant responsibi- 
lities, according to the extent of his Christian faith. It is the Spirit 
of God Who, as He does with all the confirmed and baptized, 
will guide by His ‘“ gifts’? the growth of habitual grace until 
the beatitude of Heaven is attained. 


From Catechesis to the Catechumenate 


With the Religious of the Cenacle in France 


by Antoinette CHICOT 


Religious of Our Lady of the Cenacle, Paris } 


It is well known that the Catechumenate of adults in France 
is in the midst of evolution, for many reasons: 


—the increasing number of non-baptized —or of baptized 
in whom the faith has never been aroused! 

—the realization of their evangelistic task by the parishes, 
under the impulse of the Missions of the C. P. M. I., in particular ; 

— the revival of the Catechesis which has brought to light the 
importance of an integral religious education and how it is 
linked to other aspects of the pastorate. 


An organization which is at the same time more specialized 
and more centralized is developing to deal with a spreading neo- 
paganism. 

The work started at the level of the diocesan centres, sectors 
and parishes has been described. 

We are now asked to contribute the experiences and comments 
of a religious Congregation in the matter. 

Here again we must associate our modest activities with those 
of other Congregations : the Little Sisters of the Assumption whose 
catechumens are the spiritual fruit of their social action in work- 
ingclass homes — the Helpers of the Holy Souls at the service 
of the parishes — Our Lady of Sion, more directly devoted to 
the conversion of the Jews ...—to name only a few. And we 
must also mention the union of mind, common desire for progress 


? Mother Antoinette Cuicot, Religious of the Cenacle, was born on the 25th 
November 1905 at St. Germain des Fossés (Allier, France). She holds the Diploma 
of the Paris Institut Supérieur Catéchétique and teaches in the juvenate as well 
as being responsible for the catechism classes at the Paris Cenacle. — Address : 
258, avenue de Breteuil, Paris 7¢, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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and spirit of collaboration animating the meetings of those res- 
ponsible for these Catechetical Centres in several French towns, 
under the direction of the hierarchy. 

Since their foundation, and more especially since the latter half 
of the 19th century, the Cenacle have constituted centres for 
adult catechesis. During the last twenty years, decisive steps 
have been taken in this direction, with the organization of ‘* Days 
for Christian Initiation,” uniting neophytes and catechumens, 
prayer vigils and ‘* Christian Community Days’? (since 1947). 


What is the frame-work of the Community Days ? 


Since the winter of 1951-2, the celebration of evening Masses 
has allowed meetings to be arranged for the afternoon. 

The same ‘‘ Christian Community ”’ gathers together catechu- 
mens, godparents, neophytes and militant Catholics who visit 
both our Paris houses. They meet sometimes in one, sometimes 
in the other, one Sunday a month. 

Reception. 

Talk — film — or study circle 1. 

Discussions — conversation. 

Liturgical instruction — Mass. 

That is the programme of these afternoons, stamped with the 
most simple Christian fraternity. Abbé Bordet, national chaplain 
to the Y. C. W., helped by a student priest of the Catholic Institute 
or the Higher Catechetical Institute, is the animating spirit thereof. 
All classes meet together: the worker or the small shopkeeper, Uni- 
versity professor or doctor, caretaker or Embassy secretary as 
well as the middle classes: bank, ministry, Post Office, etc. ? The 
Community generally numbers about 50 or 60, sometimes more. 

It is often in the midst of this Christian community that the 
catechumen meets militant Catholics * belonging to his parish 


1 Some of the subjects during the year: The great figures of the Bible — Holy 
Land and Parables of the Gospel — Theological life — Sacraments — Liturgica 
Year — the Church. 

2 Some approximate figures noted during the last few years: 

— At the Cenacle in the avenue de Breteuil : 62 intellectuals, 24 manual workers 
and 38 from the middle classes. 

— At Montmartre : 19 intellectuals, 38 manual workers and 47 others. 

— In Marseilles and Bordeaux, the workingclasses are in the majority: 20 for 
17 intellectuals and 9 clerks ; 27 for 5 intellectuals and 19 clerks. 

3 A remark in passing: it would be normal for these militant Catholics to be 
members of Catholic Action, but they are not always, for reasons connected with 
lack of contact, natural inclination, time at their disposal. 
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and professional environment and can form friendships with them 
which are necessary to him at the turning-point of his life, to sup- 
port his conversion. Those responsible at the Centre make the 
necessary introductions and prepare desirable contacts. 

The Catholic community which he finds at the Catechumenate 
Centre is a living picture of the Church for the catechumen, small 
enough for him not to feel lost among a crowd of unknown people, 
varied enough for him to find his own level, whatever his social 
standing. 

In the heart of this Community, indeed, what might be called 
‘* sociological groups ”’ are formed : worker’s families, intellectuals, 
artists, servants, an international group, etc. 

Discreetly directed by the priest or the Mother catechist, the 
new catechumen will perhaps find his godfather or godmother in 
the same circle. 

It should be noted that the neophytes fulfil the role of god- 
parent with a great sense of responsibility. It is a further claim 
on their fidelity. We can see forming a kind of godparents’ chain 
in the Community, efficacious both in uniting and stimulating. 

The ideal would be for the godparent to belong to the same 
parish as the godchild, for they would then be splendid inter- 
mediaries between the little Catechumenate Community and the 
parish. 

We have outlined the role of this catechumenal community on 
the plane of Catholic life in the exercise and power drawing of 
fraternal charity. 

We now have to show its part as a worshipping community in 
the liturgical initiation. 

In order to produce its fruit of salvation the Word of God must 
not only be transmitted by the catechist in personal contacts, 
but heard and received in the Church from the mouth of the mi- 
nister of God proclaiming the divine message to the praying assem- 
bly. In this sacred atmosphere which draws down grace, the cate- 
chumen’s faith will awaken more surely, a faith capable of chang- 
ing his heart and stimulating him to action. 

Without looking for particular ceremonies, it is enough to un- 
derline — by suitable hymns for instance — this Liturgy of the 
Word which is the first part of the Mass, commented on by a homily, 
and to which the Creed sung by the faithful is the response of 
their faith. 

The Mass is always the culminating point of the meetings of 
the Christian community. The catechumens are fed at the Table 
of the Word, the neophytes, guided by some short words of advice, 
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are initiated into the Eucharistic Mystery and eat the Bread of 
Life. 

We do, however, organize Prayer Vigils or Celebrations } which 
open the catechumens to the mysterious action of the sacraments 
of baptism or confirmation. 

If we have stressed the community aspect of the Catechumenate 
Centre it is because it represents a state of organization which is 
an improvement on the past. The Christian community unites 
all the elements which play a part in the preparation of an adult 
for his entry into the Church: laity, catechists, priests. 

Let us try to see this Catechumenate at work and to discover 
by what changes an adult reaches the goal, or rather the ‘‘ new 
life *? to which the sacraments of Christian initiation introduce 
him: baptism, Eucharist, confirmation. 

We find the following stages: 


1. Why does he come ? At what stage is he in his religious evolu- 
tion ? Attraction. 


2. How is he to be led to make the initial act of faith which, 
directing him towards God, will make him receptive to the message 
of Salvation: Precatechesis. 


3. Actual Catechesis : 

— Doctrinal formation. 

— Liturgical Instruction. 

— Education for Militant Christian life. 


4. Integration through Baptism into the Community of the Church : 
the Parish — Catholic Action. 


I. Attraction. 


At what stage of religious evolution are those who come to the cate- 
chumenate ? 


A preliminary remark will throw light upon the problem: it 
is an adult who is coming to God. He is already formed, he possesses 
a personality, he is much less pliable than a child. He has reached 
a point of differentiation from his fellows which makes him an 
individual who must be treated as such. 

On the other hand, the influence of grace in him has no doubt 


1 According to Fr. Gélineau’s classic schema in Montons a Jérusalem, C. P. L., 
Introduction. 
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taken on an original form which needs the whole attention of those 
who have to guide him, if they wish to second God’s action. 

We must therefore expect to deal with a variety of cases, re- 
quiring various routes to be followed, plans of action, rhythm of 
progress, etc. 

— Amongst the adults who ask for baptism, some have already 
heard the Lord’s call and replied thereto : they are converted. That 
radical change which makes them different has been worked in 
them ; they have achieved the ‘‘ metanoia, ”’ in Biblical language. 
They are new people, but they ask to be introduced into the mys- 
terious world of which they have an inkling... 


Others are more or less far from conversion: 


Some have been brought by a friend who feels that they are 
seeking. Their peace has been troubled by some shock. A breach 
has been made in them which may perhaps be a way of access 
for divine action. 

Sometimes the light dawns slowly on the horizon of the mind 
or heart. 

For others, it is an event which leads them to ask for baptism : 
an approaching marriage, having been asked to be a godparent, 
or perhaps a situation of which a condition is that the holder 
should be a Catholic. 

For them the sacrament is often purely a formality. They are 
far from the living God. All the more reason to pay attention to 
them, to help them to traverse the stage which separates them 
from Reality! It is no longer a matter of administering baptism 
so that the marriage may be a religious one. It is far preferable 
to perform the ceremony with a dispensation and allow time for 
the spiritual evolution to be accomplished. Too many negative 
experiences confirm this prudent measure. 

Catechesis of the engaged couples requires particular care, a 
profound ‘‘ rooting ’’ of the Message in their actual concrete si- 
tuation, with a view to their future home. 

The partner who is already a Catholic will have an enormous 
responsibility for the perseverance of the one who is being con- 
verted and the home will be the Christian ‘* community ’’ which 
will sustain his faith. 


2. Precatechesis. 


A preliminary work, which we call pre-catechesis, is needed when 
dealing with all those who have not yet, in one way or another, 
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“met God’? and undergone, by the action of grace, that inner 
turning round which puts God in the centre instead of themselves. 
Pre-catechesis comes before the actual catechesis and opens the 
way for it. 

Indefinite in method, because often occasional, its aim at least 
is precise: the encouragement of that personal encounter which 
we mentioned above ... and in which man feels that he is compelled 
to reply. 

It would seem that those who use it must make a double effort : 


— They have to make the catechumen aware of his need of 
God, in the form of certain dissatisfactions which the world cannot 
make good — they must clear a way for the Lord through and 
by means of personal problems ; 

— On the other hand, God must be brought close to him, by 
proclaiming the Salvation which He brings. Precatechesis should 
bring to the catechumen that message of joy and deliverance which 
we find on the lips of the Apostles after Pentecost, 1 that kerygma 
full of confidence which announces Jesus dead for us and risen 
again, the mystery of Christ’s Pasch by which we are saved. Bap- 
tism will be the personal entry of the new Christian into this mys- 
tery : ‘‘ we have died like him, so that, just as Christ was raised 
up by his Father’s power from the dead, we too might live and 
move in a new kind of existence ’’ (Rom., VI, 4). 

The catechumen must also see the testimony of persons who 
ate “\saved..°> [hese existed in Palestine.in the time of Christ 
the Samaritan, the Centurion, and all those who believed in the 
Word of the Lord. They exist today, people who have been saved 
in the depths of their souls, delivered by the truth which has in- 
troduced them into the kingdom of love, peace, joy, security. 
Their testimony is often of primary importance in the story of 
a conversion : 

A thirty-year old catechumen told how he encountered the 
living God : *‘ I went into a church ... I saw men and women kneel- 
ing, sitting quite still, silent ... And I had the feeling that they 
were talking to ‘* Someone. ”’ 

And we all know the harmful influence of counter-testimony 
on adults who are seeking the truth. 

The foregoing shows how frequent and normal it is that this 
duty of pre-catechesis should be carried out by the /avty, friends, 


1 Cf. Acts of the Apostles. RétiF, Fot au Christ et Mission, Paris, 1953. Hitz, 
L’annonce missionnaire de lV Evangile, Paris, 1954. 
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fellow-workers ... as it was in the early centuries by the new Chris- 
tians : soldiers, merchants, travelling in pagan lands, those who 
are in constant touch with the catechumen in his daily life. It 
is harder for the priest or catechist to fulfil this task. 


3. The Actual Catechests. 


Under this heading which at first evokes simply oral teaching, 
we include the whole preparation of a catechumen for baptism, 
with all its components, that is to say, 


not only doctrinal formation, 
but liturgical instruction 
and introduction to a militant Catholic ltfe. 


This conception, in conformity with the laws of life, is inspired 
by the Church’s pedagogy at a time when a great number of adults 
were being converted to Christ and when the organization of the 
Catechumenate had reached a kind of plenitude. 4 

Although there can be no question of reviving in its material 
details the institution of the 4th century, we can at least preserve — 
or rediscover — the fundamental values : 


— the transmission of the message of salvation (INSTRUCTION). 

—in an atmosphere of communal prayer and, if possible, with 
the support of the sacramental rites, efficacious in grace which the 
catechumen needs... (LITURGICAL INITIATION). 

— Apprenticeship to Christian behaviour introduced by the 
testimony of militant Catholics (CHRISTIAN EDUCATION). 


The respective roles of priest and catechist and the laity can 
be divided under three heads: 

The priest who presides over the formation as a whole, is immedia- 
tely responsible for the liturgical initiation. The instruction is 
entrusted to the catechist religious Sister. The Jaity help the cate- 
chumen to live as a Christian in his daily life. 


, A. — As the teaching which generates the faith, comes first 
in importance, we will first deal with the vole of catechist in the 
transmussion of the Christian message. 


* Cf. J. DanréLou, Bible et Liturgie, La Préparation, p- 29 et seq. 
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a. Individual formation. — We have pointed out the personal 
aspect of the approach to Christ, personal at the commencement 
and throughout. That is why the attempts at collective catechesis 
which have been made here and there are usually found to be diffi- 
cult, unless they concern a group very homogeneous from the cul- 
tural point of view, or people who have already received an ele- 
mentary catechesis and who wish to deepen their faith. That is 
the case of the Gospel Circle, conducted by the Centre’s chaplain 
which gathers the neophytes together twice a month. This collec- 
tive catechesis must be accompanied by an individual instruction 
connected with the catechumen’s personal life. 

It is therefore the task of the catechist (in our Centres, a religious 
Sister) under the direction of the priest, to individualize as much as 
possible and, when there is no collective catechesis, to give the 
doctrinal formation in such a way that it is food for the budding 
faith of the catechumen, and enters into the depths of his soul to 
influence his life, that is, to induce commitment on his part. An active 
faith is the token of a real and living faith. 

b. Doctrinal content of catechesis. — Athough the work ofilap- 
proach of precatechesis has had to be tentative, making use of vari- 
ous paths, it seems possible and is desirable that the actual cate- 
chesis should follow a definite line and form an organic whole. 3 

The kerygma must be explained, safeguarding its dynamism of 
conversion. Now the subject of this message, the Paschal Event 
which ended in the diffusion of the Spirit in the world, is the summit 
of a long ascent of history through which God is realizing His design 
of love and mercy. 

It is this design of God ‘‘ since the creation until now ’’? that 
must be displayer before the eyes of the catechumen. The History 
of Salvation, the history of the Covenant of the Living God with 
His chosen people, the image of the Lord’s pursuit of each soul 
whom He calls personally in Jesus Christ. 

From these ‘“ facts, ’’ the catechist extracts the doctrine and 
presents the mystery for contemplation. 

This method of presentation suits — experience proves it — all 
cultural levels, because it is vital... In order to be received it needs 
no philosophical system ; a sane philosophy of life is enough. 


1 Cf. Catéchéses de Saint Cyrille de Jérusalem, P. G., XX XIII, 331-1128. 
2 Cf. De Catechizandis Rudibus, 1st part (Guvres de St. Augustin — Tome XJ), 
Desclée de Brouwer. 
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On the other hand, this first catechesis is not encumbered by 
numerous arguments or long demonstrations. The time will come for 
the developments which the catechumen must be led to desire, but 
they belong to the second or third stage, after admission to the 
sacraments. The catechesis preparatory to baptism is elementary, 
but complete. It is very close to its living sources: the Bible and 
the Liturgy, through which, if God wills, the Spirit breathes. It 
extracts the ‘‘ articulations ’’’ of the divine plan and the loving 
intention which animates it. 

The heartfelt response of the catechumen is induced by the reve- 
lation of a personal God, loving and acting, addressing him as an in- 
dividual. Each one ought to feel himself called by God. 

In the course of the instructions, the expression, formulation, 
of the mysteries is crystallized in the Credo, the summary of the 
Faith. The law of the Kingdom takes shape as its elements become 
distinct in the framework of Revelation. And the Sacraments stand 
out with all their significance. 

Let us repeat that this ‘‘ instruction, ”’ if it is to educate faith, 
cannot be isolated from initiation to prayer and the setting to work 
of truth in daily life: ‘‘ the man whose life is true comes to the 
hens (7, ly 21). 

The catechumen progresses thus towards both baptism and the 
Eucharist, for the tradition of the Church and _ sacramental 
theology urges us to unite these two sacraments, to invite the soul 
who has made his covenant with Christ to the Eucharistic ban- 
quet, the sign and seal of this new Covenant. It would be still bet- 
ter if we could confirm the newly baptized immediately, and this 
is sometimes possible if a bishop is present. 

But the last stage of this preparation, accomplished in the 
recollection of a ‘‘ vigil ’’ at the Cenacle, will not be final. The cate- 
chesis will continue after baptism, in a manner which is more supple, 
more thorough, and also more practical, according to the needs of 
the neophyte... 


23: 


B. — The catechist’s mission is to instruct the catechumen in a 
way adapted to his cultural level and religious attitude; it is 
the priest's special mission to give the liturgical initiation. The 
minister of God has the grace to introduce him to the mystery... 


— the mystery of the Word, by celebrating it, 
— the mystery of the Sacraments which give Life. 


He solemnly proclaims the Word of God to the Christian assem- 
bly, comments upon it, teaches how to meditate upon it. 
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We must here remark how delicate is the ministry of the neophytes’ 
confessions, without mentioning the cloud of prejudices which 
sometimes hinders their relations with the priest. 

At the Centre this difficulty seems to be reduced to a minimum. 
The first confession is gently prepared for by the catechumen’s 
meeting with the priests on the occasion of the Christian Community 
Days, conversations with them, confidences made to them and the 
light and supports received from them in the first efforts towards a 
real Christian life. 

As regards the role of the laity in the education to a Christian life, 
we only have to complete the picture given above. 

Forms are various : 


— Always testimony. The catechumen needs to realize that he is 
not the only one to live according to the law of Christ. And so many 
people copy others! Example is strength. 


— Conversation, too. The presence of someone who will, so to 
speak, ‘* go along ’’ with the catechumen and converse with him. 
He so often needs advice as to how to apply Christian principles to 
the practical details of life. And who is better able to give it than 
the layman who is living in the world ? Do we realize the change of 
mind which is involved in the acquisition of this ‘* new, ’’ Christian 
outlook on the world of men ? 


A certain catechumen meets her godmother every week and talks to her 
about the point of doctrine which she has been taught by the catechist 
Sister. 

Mrs. X. accompanies her goddaughter to the Gospel Circle. When not able 
to do this, she asks a militant friend to replace her so that the neophyte will 
not be left alone. 


— The support of a friendship, founded on the love of Christ... 


Two converts of sixty formed a friendship during their meetings at the 
Centre which put an end to their isolation and enabled them to find the 
courage for fidelity to God. 


So the catechumen is surrounded by alittle ‘*‘ Community of life i 
necessary for the development of his faith * and with whom during 
his catechesis, he passes from knowledge to action, and on to mili- 
tancy. 


1 Read the article by M. l’abbé Brien, Les petites Communautés, soutien de la 
foi, in Etudes, November, 1953. 
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In this limited group, formed by active Catholics, familiar with 
the catechumen’s family or social life, his professional or home 
circle, and united by sincerity of heart, the godparent has normally 
a privileged role, as we have seen. 

We must, however, mention the case of engaged or married couples 
where the most direct and efficacious action is naturally exercised by 
‘¢ the other one. ’’ Experience shows how desirable it is that the 
catechesis should be given to both together (the Catholic partner often 
only knowing the rudiments of his or her religion). The suggestion 1s 
almost always welcomed and their regularity at the conversations is 
ensured. 

Moreover, engaged or married catechumens are in need of the 
testimony of Christian homes. If they have not already come in 
contact with them in the course of their work or among their friends, 
we try to encourage contacts at the Centre meetings, by inviting 
one or two militant couples, preferably from the same parish. 

Priest, religious catechists, and the laity, therefore, each work 
in a definite sector, at this complex work of baptismal prepara- 
tion — or at the awakening of a living faith in the baptized. There 
are however no watertight compartments between these lines of 
action — except as regards the sacerdotal ministry. 

A godmother, for instance, will help in the liturgical instruction 
of her goddaughter by preparing for Sunday Mass with her and 
accompanying her there. 

A member of the Legion of Mary, well instructed herself, supplies 
for the religious catechist by visiting a catechumen who cannot leave 
home. 

The religious Sister will provide part of the initiation to prayer, 
teach the meaning of the gestures made... 

Constant contacts between priests, catechists and the laity allow 
them to coordinate their activities with regard to a particular 
catechumen, so that the formation or direction that he is receiving 
will be on the same lines. 

One or another godparent will come to talk to the catechist about 
a difficulty caused by her goddaughter’s environment. The chaplain 
will be consulted about some discreet approach, in connection with 
the Christian elements at the place of work, etc. 

What is the duration of this doctrinal, liturgical and practical 
preparation ? 

As a minimum, and according to the Directoire pour la Pastorale 
des Sacrements (in France) : three months, at the rate of one hour a 
week — after the precatechesis — , but often six months, eight 


months or a year. This does not include the post-baptismal cate- 
chesis. 
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Catecheses carried out too quickly nearly always result in non- 
perseverance. The conversion is too fragile and has not had the time 
to be understood and to operate a change of life. 


4. Integration in the Church Community. 


The first stage is insertion in the Christian Community at the 
Centre and this is advisable from the beginning, even if the adult is 
still far from the faith. The most solid conversions are often of those 
who have been in touch with the Community from the first. 

We arrange for the catechumen to meet immediately some militants 
from his parish and professional class. The newcomer takes much 
comfort from finding that he is not alone in his religious situation. 

The Community of the Centre partly regroups all those little 
** communities of life’? formed around each catechumen and offers 
to all, by liturgical ceremonies, a chance of entering a ‘‘ praying 
community. ”’ 


Second stage: introduction to the Parish. This is accomplished, 
not after baptism, but as soon as possible in the course of the cate- 
chesis. It will be greatly facilitated if the catechumen can be put 
in touch with militant Catholics in his parish, if the clergy are 
understanding and the parochial community welcoming. 


A girl who has just been prepared for her first communion at the Centre, 
takes her parents to a parish féte. They are touched by the friendliness of the 
parish priest who greets his parishioners as they come out from Mass. They 
begin to attend the church. But the mother is a spiritualist and has never 
thought of being baptized. Her pre-catechesis lasts several months, helped 
by her daughter who has become a Jecist and her friends... She asks for 
baptism. And the whole family are now good parishioners, always ready to 
help others. 


But there is a third stage which also is preparatory and takes 
a long time, and that is eusertion in a Catholic Action movement. 

When we speak of the militants of Catholic Action and the part 
which they play in the evangelization and support of the catechu- 
men, there is no question of the latter entering their group. In order 
to give we must possess and the catechumen — and even for a 
longer or a shorter time, the neophyte — still feels the need to re- 
ceive. Leave him sufficient time to become adult in the Faith, to 
enter this mystery of the living God, before turning to action. 
Sometimes, of his own accord — and that will be a sign of the 
genuineness of his conversion — he will aspire after that gift. 

After his conversion a Protestant, in thanksgiving for what God 
had done in him, said : ‘‘ Could I one day give what I have recei- 
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ved ? ”? He is now in a mission country, in charge of a Catholic 
Trades Union. 

To those who are being introduced to a militant life we must 
suggest activities within their power. 

However, contact with the Catholic Action militants will have 
initiated the catechumen into the spirit and methods of the move- 
ment and prepared for his entrance when the time comes. 

The apostolic tasks in which neophytes feel most at ease and which 
respond to their inner dynamism are those of evangelization of the 
non-baptized. 

It is unnecessary to stress that the real integration into the 
Catholic community, especially in a militant community, is a 
guarantee of perseverance. 


* 
* * 


This community organization of the catechesis of adults is at 
present only being carried out in our two Paris houses. In Lyons 
our Sisters work as catechists in the group of priests-catechists — 
laymen of the diocesan organization of the Catechumenate and one 
of them shares the task of research in the catechesis of adults and 
the training of catechists. 

Several of our houses in the South of France: Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, prepare for an orientation to the 
community in various ways: in connection witha centre of parochial, 
interparochial or even diocesan catechumenate. Contacts between 
religious Congregations, priests and militants of Catholic Action have 
begun which give hopes of early results. 

It appears that a profound shaking up has been achieved in several 
places, either through meditation or as the result of experience. 1 

For our part, the share which has been offered us in the investi- 
gations of the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique, and our contacts 
with the Lyons Catechumenate have helped us to realize to a greater 
degree the extent and the complexity of the problem of the reli- 
gious formation of adults and, in collaboration with the other 
Catechumenate Centres in Paris invited to the same work by the 
I. S. C., to seek new ways of satisfying these requirements. 

And asitis natural for human beings to work towards an ideal, we 
hope that the Church will soon define officially for our generation the 
norms of a catechumenal institution and that the mission parishes 
will undergo that renewal of vitality which of itself is the proclama- 
tion of the Good News of Salvation to the dechristianized masses. 


* Cf. Vers un Catéchuménat d’Adultes (the work of the Study Session organized 


by the National Commission for Religious Education), Centre National, 19, rue de 
Varenne, Paris 7°. 


The Organization of the Catechumenate 


in Ruanda 


by Wenceslas de RENESSE 


White Father + 


Leaving aside the question of the ideal duration of a catechu- 
menate, we would like to give details about the organization of 
catechumenate in Ruanda and the preparation given to future 
Catholics. The formation given is solid, but does not shed light on 
certain aspects of total Christianity which the new situations 
created by modern life often need. We shall therefore divide our 
article into two parts: 

— the organization of the catechumenate today, 

— some remarks concerning the deficiencies which we notice 
in the religious formation of our Catholics when they come into 
contact with the problems of modern life. 

We apologize in advance for the dryness of this exposé ; it is 
not easy to condense into a few pages an organization which must 
lead some 200,000 souls living under very various conditions to bap- 
tism. We are here confining our attention to the preparation for 
baptism of a married adult, without touching upon the catechume- 
nate of the old and the schoolchildren. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


1. Geograpmcal, Human and Religious Framework 
of the Country. 


Ruanda is a mountainous country, with long and difficult commu- 
nications. The population is not grouped into villages but scattered 


1. Fr. DE RENESSE, P. B., was born at Havre (France) in 1917. Of Belgian na- 
tionality, he was for fourteen years a missionary in the Ruanda, then superior at 
Rwaza and Kapgaye. Mgr Perraudin, Vicar Apostolic of Kabgaye, gave Fr. de 
Renesse the pastoral charge of Catholic Action in the vicariate. — Address : Mission 
Catholique, Kabgaye, Ruanda (Editor’s note). 
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over all the territory. The hill is the village and except for a few 
administrative centres, there are no towns. Each hill has its terri- 
torial boundaries and is cultivated, dug over, ploughed from top 
to bottom ; it has its headman, families, fields, pastures, reaffores- 
tation nurseries, stores of provisions. It forms the nucleus of the 
country’s political life. Each hill counts about 700 tax-payers 
on an average, which means a total population of over 3,000 souls. 
These are massed together and some districts number more than 
400 persons to the square mile. They are relatively healthy and 
very prolific. Three very different races live in this country, meeting 
daily but scarcely ever mixing, although really forming one nation 
speaking the same language and with a strong political organi- 
zation. 

The Church has established residences for her priests which are 
called ‘* Missions ”’ (house, church, schools, convents, dispensaries, 
etc.) and religious centres which we call ‘ subsidiaries. ’? As Catho- 
licism has grown the need has been felt to group these subsidiaries 
together, so that we have now “‘ principal ’’ ones around which 
gravitate 2, 3, or 4 smaller ones. This organization of subsidiaries is 
indispensable to Catholic life ; it is, so to speak, the infrastructure 
of the religious economy of the country. All are centres for the 
spread of Christian doctrine among Christians and pagans, children 
and adults. Each has at least one group of postulants ; most have a 
class for children in the morning and one for postulants in the 
evening. All the principal subsidiaries have a complete catechumena- 
te combined with several years of primary schooling. By this means 
the Gospel is taught to every creature, for there are hardly any 
homes outside the sphere of influence of a subsidiary. 


2. Ascent to Baptism. 


Let us try to understand a little how this mass of more than 
200,000 catechumens is instructed, formed, marshalled, gradually 
led to Baptism ; how, with the sovereign help of grace, a love of Our 
Lord is kindled in the hearts of thousands of pagans so that they 
accept many sacrifices and defeats, often repel attacks of paganism 
and adopt attitudes and ways of thought still so foreign to them. 

The catechumenate is divided into three large equal periods, 
each of 4 terms, each with its hours of instruction, its catechist and 
its timetable : 

The Postulate during which Dogma is taught ; 

The Catechumenate of the Commandments during which Morals 
are taught ; 
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The Catechumenate of the Sacraments, during which the Sacra- 
ments are taught and the earlier religious instruction perfected. 

The catechumens’ terms coincide with the school terms, except 
that the catechumens’ examinations take place during the first 
week of the holidays. These examinations are all oral and public. 

We will consider these three sections of the catechumenate in 
order to understand what is asked of these souls preparing for bap- 
tism. 


A. The Postulate. — During the postulate Dogma is taught, that 
is to say, 128 questions in the catechism. This instruction is given 
twice a week in lessons of two hours each comprising : Catechumens’ 
prayers — 3/4 hour learning by heart — 3/4 hour of explanation 
of the catechism by the catechist — 1/2 hour of reading lessons for 
the youngest (under 18). The postulate exists in the smallest subsi- 
diary in the bush so that it is within the reach of all of good will. 

The postulate is itself divided into 4 sections corresponding to 
the four terms needed for its validity. The postulants are taught 
together, in one group within which the sections serve to distinguish 
those who have already received a certain amount of instruction 
from the newcomers. 

In fact, promotion is approximately as follows: after one term 
the postulant goes on to the second term of the postulate, provided he 
has less than 12 unjustified absences. After the second term he is 
questioned on the 128 questions on Dogma (questions which he 
has been taught during these two terms). 

The study of Dogma takes 2 terms, each with sixty questions. This 
study is recapitulated during the two following terms, so that on 
finishing, the postulant has been over the subject matter twice. 

In practice, the proceeding is as follows: after a term in the 
postulate, the candidate passes into the 2nd part of the postulate 
automatically if he has less than 12 unjustified absences. After the 
and term he is examined on the 128 questions on Dogma. This ques- 
tioning is still of a paternal nature... If he succeeds, he goes on to 
the 3rd part of the postulate and if he passes through it with less 
than 12 unjustified absences, he goes on to the 4th part. This ends 
with a more strict examination on the 128 questions on Dogma 
and the usual Catholic prayers. Boys and girls are also required to be 
able to read out of any book presented them, even if haltingly. This 
reading examination is the one most dreaded by the children because 
they cannot cheat. . 

A postulant, or in fact any catechumen, who does not satisfy 
his examiners or who has been absent too often without a good 
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excuse, stays behind for another term: for example, a postulant 
who has failed his examination after the second term, will follow 
the same term again. Or anyone absent 15 times during the third 
term will be kept in that term. 

At the end of his postulate the candidate is already another 
person : he is conscious of belonging to a great family and does not 
want to be called a pagan. He knows some Catholic gestures : 
the sign of the cross, genuflection, praying on the knees. He takes a 
certain pride on having been able to finish 4 terms of instruc- 
tions with a relative regularity ; he is already instructed in the 
chief mysteries of our Faith. Above all, he can kneel down and 


pray. 


B. The Catechumenate of the Commandments. — The passing from 
the postulate to the catechumenate is marked by a ceremony: 
a blessing and a medal which the candidate will wear until his bap- 
tism and to which he is much attached. 

In the catechumenate he finds himself in another group, led 
by another catechist, with different days for instruction and 
in different premises. He is no longer only with catechumens 
from his own hill, but on the days of instruction he must go 
to the principal subsidiary, in company with others from all the 
dependent subsidiaries. He has to walk there twice a week (taking 
about an hour) to attend the instructions lasting two hours as 
before. 

But more is asked of him : not only must he know by heart the 128 
questions on Dogma but the 100 new questions on Morals. His 
presence is also required every Sunday at the principal subsidiary 
for the religious service. Moreover, he is no longer allowed 12 absen- 
ces without valid excuse but only 9. The discipline becomes stricter 
on approaching the end. Here, too, the catechumen will spend 4 
complete terms, will be examined twice on all the subjectmatter 
(228 questions) and will be promoted if he is regular in his attendance. 
During this period the young people who know how to read must 
buy a catechism which is a prayerbook as well. The religious ascent 
of the catechumens is maintained : Sunday becomes a special day ; 
morality enters gradually into their lives, perhaps under rather too 
ritualistic a form : that is forbidden, and so is that, etc. But their 
good will finds a field for its exercise. Moreover, from the entrance 
into the proper catechumenate, polygamy or trial marriages are 
strictly excluded and strict family morality is required. Some exer- 
cise the apostolate by coaching their less gifted companions. 
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3. The Catechumenate of the Sacraments. 


The entrance is not marked by any ceremony. 

It is the third and last group before baptism : again it takes place 
in different surroundings: a new catechist, different days. He 
continues his instruction at the principal subsidiary twice a week and 
goes there to pray on Sundays. 

But something more is required of him : an additional day for in- 
struction, not at the principal subsidiary, but at the mission every 
week. In spite of these further days’ instruction greater regularity 
is asked of him: 6 absences without good excuse annul his term. 
He must keep up this effort for 4 terms, he must pass 2 new exami- 
nations of which the last is especially hard : 370 questions to be 
learnt by heart and to explain to a certain extent. The usual prayers 
are to be learnt by heart (morning and evening, the rosary, etc.). 

If this final examination is passed — I have often been astonished 
at the knowledge which illiterates can acquire — the catechumen is 
admitted to baptism if there is no other hindrance. In the case 
of married adults, we only baptize the couple if both have arrived 
at the same stage ; if one reaches the end first, he or she must wait 
for the other : the joy is only the greater in the family. 

Before baptism, however, the catechumen is invited to make a 
preparatory triduum with the other candidates, at the mission. And 
at last the great day comes : on the Thursday of the second week of 
the holidays (adults are baptized 3 times a year), early in the morn- 
ing, the ceremony takes place. He will then attend Mass with his 
godparent who will lead him up to make his first Communion. I 
have often been touched to see how kindly the godparents watch 
over their godchildren, especially when they are going to Communion 
for the first time: purity of conscience (it is all in the family...), 
the attitude of body, hands, head, etc. the prayers to be said, for 
these neophytes are apt to lose their heads at the avalanche of graces 
which they are receiving all at once. 

During the term following adult baptism they are asked to follow 
a course in liturgy each week. After which they are confirmed and 
thought to be fully armed for the fight against religious indifference 
and paganism. 

The following table gives an idea of the organization of the cate- 


chumenate : 
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s Place Lesson Hours 3 Questions Progress 
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pe es ee al el Sa a Eo ee Se 
Postulate I |Subsidiary |Twice 2 hours i072 128 9 [56-12 /56 
(2) : , 12 128 0157-4157 
3 : , 12 128 557° TAGe, 
(4) d ; 12 128 9 /57-12/57 
Command- 1 |Principal |Twice 2 hours 9 |128 + 100 1/58- 4/58 
ments 4 + Sundays 
(2) ; ‘ 9 : 4/58- 7/58 
3 ; : 9 , 9 /58-12 /58 
(4) , : 9 : 1 /59- 4/59 
Sacraments 1 |Principal |Three times 2 6 |128 + I00 5/59- 7/59 
& Mission |hours-++ Sundays + 142 
(2) ‘ i 6 ; 9 /59-12 /59 
3 i : 6 ; 1 /60- 4/60 
(4) ‘ t 6 : 5 /60- 7/60 
Baptism Mission 3 days Co) 7/60 
Initiation I |Principal |2 hours once 9 9 /60-12 /60 
Confirmation Mission 3 days fo) 1/61 


The figures in brackets in the 2nd column show the sections which are examined. 


Place: where the instructions are given. 
Absences: no. allowed without valid excuse. 
Questions: The number taught. 


Progress: the ideal rate of progress of a catechumen: beginning in September 
1956 he will be baptized in July 1960, confirmed in 1961. 


C. The personnel and their respective roles. — Such a vast and 
constant effort requires special personnel to help these masses of 
catechumens in their ascent to baptism. We will therefore consider 
first the role of the priest and then that of the catechist, with a word 
as to the rank and file of baptized Catholics. 


1. The role of the priest in the catechumenate. — Normally the cate- 
chumenate of a whole mission is under the general direction of a 
priest who has charge of the administration, supervision, organiza- 
tion and ministry. The other priests at the station also carry out 
a ministry by giving instructions under the direction of the priest 
responsible and by the examinations at the end of each term in 
which the whole station takes part ; but their work does not compare 
with that of the priest in charge : 


a. He is the administrator. — Each catechumen has a card on 
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which is noted : his name, that of his parents, the hill on which he 
lives, the subsidiary where he is instructed, his age, name of wife 
and opinion as to the validity of his pagan marriage, the successive 
results of his examinations. The catechumen’s progress can be 
gauged at once. 

The cards are kept in files according to the subsidiaries and in 
groups (postulants, commandments, sacraments). 

Each term the priest in charge has to mark the results of the 
examinations on all the cards and replace them according to these 
results in the appropriate groups (a postulant who has passed his 
last examination will be taken out of the postulants’ group and 
put in the appropriate commandments’ group). 

Each term the new arrivals must be noted. 

Each term he has to make new roll calls and send them to the cate- 
chists before the beginning of the new term as the composition of the 
groups will differ according to the results of the examinations. 


b. He 1s supervisor. — 1° Of the catechist : the priest in charge 
must satisfy himself that the catechist follows the time-table regu- 
larly, teaches accurately and does not shorten the time of the lessons 
unduly (they have no watches). 

29 Of the catechumens by questioning them and by unexpected 
visits to the subsidiaries. 


c. He is organizer. — He arranges the different groups under the 
catechists. This is often an arduous task which demands common 
sense, psychology, a thorough knowledge of the catechists and their 
moral, intellectual and pedagogical value, together with ability to 
handle men. 

He arranges the time-tables for religion and reading lessons for 
the young ; 

He arranges in what subsidiaries, at what hours, on what days, 
the different groups are to be taught. Some large subsidiaries with 
many groups are not unlike a railway station where groups assemble 
for a 2-hour journey: woe to the stationmaster who has made 
a mistake in his time-table! Discussions arise which degenerate into 
palavers which are not at all religious in character... The priest 
must attend to the effective organization of the instructions. 


d. He exercises his priestly ministry. No one and nothing can 
replace him here and his ministry is continuous for : 

r° he teaches the catechists, their religion, rectifies mistakes and 
false judgments, trains them in the elements of pedagogy, 

2° he teaches the catechumens more than do the other priests, 
taking complete charge of certain groups prior to baptism, 
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3° he trains souls by instructions and talks ; he forms them by 
urging them to the apostolate, to devotion to their subsidiary or 
neighbours, teaches them to pray, 

4° he is their priest : he encourages them, for the road is long; 
consoles them in failure, reminds them of their ideal when they fall, 
brings them back when they give up, rectifies an uncharitable 
attitude, listens and settles their disputes, gradually purifies and 
supernaturalizes their desire for baptism. 

All the priests in the station soon realize the worth of the cate- 
chumenate during the examinations: they know if the catechist 
has been regular, for he has to bring his rollcall for the past term and 
the number of instructions given can be seen from it. The answers 
show whether learning by heart has been neglected in favour of 
explanations or vice versa. The number who have given up or who 
have been absent without reason indicate the worth of the group 
and therefore of the catechist. A general ignorance of prayers shows 
that the teaching does not reach the candidate’s soul nor enter his 
life. 

The priest is truly the centrepiece of a catechumenate: he in- 
spires the zeal and enthusiasm ; through him the message of the 
Gospel lives again for the African native of the 2oth century ; 
thanks to him souls make the ascent and finally the Father is glo- 
rified. 


2. Role of the catechists.— We have more than 2,000 for the whole 
vicariate. In recruiting them we appeal more to their good will than 
to their wish for a lucrative post. Their pedagogical and technical 
formation is mainly achieved by life and experience. They have, howe- 
ver, periodical meetings at which their knowledge can be improved : 

Each month they have a day of recollection, followed by a meeting 
at which the priest gives them their catechumenate directions for 
the following month and also very often adds some pedagogic 
instructions ; 

During the holidays they are summoned to the mission for a 
4-day course in Religion and Pedagogy ; 

Each catechist makes a 3-day retreat in the course of the year. 
The youngest and the most intelligent also follow courses in religious 
pedagogy and methodology of reading at a central mission. These 
courses are given for three weeks during the long holidays. 

What work do they do ? 


a. They teach. — One, two or three different groups, according 
to their capabilities and generosity ; 
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The catechism (recitation in its monotony followed by the expla- 
nations necessary for each question). The lesson is accompanied by 
prayers and hymns and is studded with stories and examples taken 
from the Bible ; 

Reading to those under 18. 

This teaching is very tiring, for the voice has to be raised louder 
than the crying babies... This teaching is a thankless task, because 
the minds of these people, especially the women and the old, are cloud- 
ed, their memory poor and their attention continually distracted. 

This teaching is extremely difficult, for most of the time it 
takes place in buildings which are poorer than the stable at Beth- 
lehem with no didactic material, no benches nor chairs for the 
catechumens. Very often the classes take place out of doors in the 
shade of a tree, which may be picturesque but is most distracting ; 
how is it possible to hold the attention of a gathering of 40 to 50 
adults ? 


b. They supervise. — The catechist’s task is not over outside his 
subsidiary. He must follow up his catechumens lest they give way 
to pagan practices, fail to separate from their illegitimate wives and 
lead them to behave as Christians. They are helped in this by the 
Catholics and especially by the leaders (a kind of militants of 
Catholic Action), who soon come to know what is going on in their 
group. 

c. They give information. — Normally, they tell what they 
know to the priest in charge of the catechumenate. We say normally, 
because they do not always do this. The catechist is attached to 
‘¢ his ’? catechumens and will do all in his power — lawful and 
unlawful — to ensure that success in their examinations is not 
impeded by absences or moral sins ; they will join with the cate- 
chumens to hide things from the priest. It is unfortunate, cer- 
tainly, but understandable and at least is a proof of affection. 

The catechists also speak for the catechumens ; it is rare for 
the latter to come to the priest without having first been to the cate- 
chist. He is their counsellor, advocate and very often defender. 


d. They visit. — The catechists are partly responsible for the 
recruiting of their catechumenate. They often arrange visits with 
their catechumens to homes in order to find new postulants. I knew 
one mission where the catechists organized fétes for the pagans so 
as to attract them into the ‘‘ family of the Church. ” 

They also visit the sick catechumens, baptize them if they are in 
danger of death, go to the dispensary for remedies for them. 
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They also look up catechumens who have stopped attending for 
one reason or another and try to keep in touch with them. 

After 13 years in Ruanda I think I can state quite objectively 
that catechists are magnificent Catholics who are devoted and hold a 
unique place in our community. It is thanks to them, the teachers 
and the leaders that we are able to absorb and keep well in hand our 
large communities and catechumenates. 


3. Role of Christians. — I will not say much about this, for they 
do not enter officially in the formation of the catechumenate. This 
is not to say that they do nothing, far from it, but their activity 
is not so obvious. 

1. They play an important part in the recruiting of the catechu- 
menate: the members of Catholic Action especially are apostles 
under the catechists who often direct their efforts. 

2. They take a certain part in the formation of the catechumens. 
Not to mention the formative value of the examples of Christian 
life, our neophytes share in the education of the catechumens when 
they are chosen by them as godparents. Very real bonds of spiritual 
affinity are thus established which last far longer than those of a 
passing friendship. The godparent really becomes a father interested 
in his godson, watching over his education and with an influence in 
his material and spiritual life. 

Besides godparents, several Catholics, especially the young, 
take a part in the intellectual formation of the catechumens by 
coaching them in learning by heart or teaching them to read. 


IT. EDUCATIVE VALUE OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


Such in its broad lines is the present organization of the Ruanda 
catechumenate. It is of remarkable educative value and we have 
therefore decided to include those Catholic children who for any 
reason have not been able to finish their religious instruction at the 
primary schools. If there were no catechumens, the organization 
would still exist for the purpose of forming and instructing some of 
the new Christian generations not for baptism, but for confirmation, 
the end of religious formation. 

But with the evolution of the country the catechumenate will have 
to be readapted to suit the new modes of life of the people and, 


besides, the formation shows some lacunae which we must now 
mention. 
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I. Organization. 


A.— It is becoming increasingly difficult to require adults, 
especially the men, to come twice a week for religious instruction. 
Most of them are at work and it is not reasonable to ask them to 
leave their means of livelihood during 4 years in order to become 
Christians. Where it is possible (for example in the mining camps) 
evening classes have been arranged. But many workers live far 
from their work and go home each evening, so some other arrange- 
ment is necessary. We have begun a ‘* workers’ catechumenate ”’ 
which only requires one attendance a week : every Sunday they must 
come for two hours’ religious instruction. As they have no holidays 
they receive the equivalent instruction, or nearly so, as the ordinary 
catechumens. 


B. — It is absolutely necessary to find a way of giving our cate- 
chists a more solid and thorough religious and technical training. 
Too many catechumens fail their examinations owing to their cate- 
chist having been incapable of teaching them doctrine methodically. 
Such failures are discouraging to men of good will and several 
catechumens end by giving up. 


C. — The general division of the catechism into 3 distinct sections : 
Dogma — Morals — Sacraments — does not seem very happy. No 
doubt we shall keep the 3 distinct groups of catechumens with their 
own timetables, but it does not seem necessary that they should 
learn the catechism step by step as they progress towards baptism. 
Would it not be preferable to start from a basic complete catechism 
(Dogma, morals, sacraments), condensed at the beginning but ex- 
panded in the later courses? At the present time a postulant 
knows Dogma oly in detail ; a catechumen knows Dogma and the 
Commandments only in detail. Would it not be better if the postu- 
lant arrived at the last examination of his postulate knowing the 
essentials (Dogma and morals) of our Religion, and acquired more 
detailed knowledge later in the catechumenate properly so-called ? 
He would understand better and more quickly what Catholicism 
asks of him. A catechism of this sort is now in preparation. 


2. Formation given at the catechumenate. 


A. — The most fundamental defect in the formation given is 
also apparent in varying degrees in the older communities: our 
neophytes realize that they belong to a new group and even to a 
new caste; what they do not sufficiently realize is that they are 
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sharing in a new life. That engenders a kind of unconscious phari- 
saism which finds its echo in the essentially ritualistic soul of the 
pagan. This attitude is not only to be imputed to the formation at 
the catechumenate : the soul of a people is not changed in one gene- 
ration and we ourselves, Catholics of the old stock, are not altoge- 
ther exempt. 


B. — The defect above described has certain consequences : 


1° Our Christians think and believe in good faith that they are 
good Catholics if they go to Sunday mass and make their Easter 
duties. But they treat the laws of justice lightly and bear grudges 
tenaciously. This shows that the Christian spirit has still not entered 
sufficiently into their private lives, does not guide their professional 
life and it is surprising if it appears in their social and political lives. 

2° Baptism has become a goal and not the beginning of a new life ; 
it is more a deposit that must be guarded (no mortal sins) than 
capital which is to be made fruitful by the pursuit of a perfection 
never satisfied with itself. 


Conclusion. 


We present these criticisms without seeking to belittle the results 
obtained. On the contrary, we thank God for blessing the immense 
amount of work, efforts and sacrifices accomplished during the 
preparation for baptism. But in a country which is developing so 
rapidly we must be continually on the alert to find out what is lacking 
now and what will show itself in the formation of our Christians 
in a more or less near future, and the appropriate remedies must be 
taken at once. We think that much more insistence should be laid 
on the doctrine of the Mystical Body in teaching Dogma, so that in 
Morals the whole scale of the social obligations based on Justice and 
Charity can be deduced from it. The catechumens should learn what 
Christian Love means through their priests, catechists and fellow 
Catholics. 


Place and Function of the Catechumenate 
in Apostolate 


by P. J. VAN HARDENBERG 
Lady of Bethany, Bloemendael, Holland 1 


At the first Pentecost, fire and wind brought men running to- 
wards the embryo Church. The apostles went to the people...So 
the Church drew — and still draws — men... by the fire and might 
of the Holy Ghost. 

That is why there is always a porch to the Church, a place where 
the Church welcomes those who come to her to receive her teaching : the 
catechumenate. 

Thus some are there because they quite simply feel attracted 
to the Church, but others because the Church has gone out to them, 
because she has sought them, by her priests and religious, by lay 
people who have helped to bring Catholics and non-Catholics toget- 
her, and made it possible for the latter to come in contact with the 
Church. 

Before the actual catechumenate, the action of grace takes the 
form of a recruiting activity. As soon as that grace begins to direct 
the person towards the Church we find ourselves faced with the phase 
which we call the pre-catechumenate. 


1 Mile P. J. vAN HARDENBERG, of the Ladies of Bethany, was born in 1906 at 
Palembaug (Indonesia). At the end of her course in engineering chemistry at Delft, 
she entered the Religious Institute of the Ladies of Bethany in 1932 ; she studied 
successively at Nimeguen at the ‘‘ Valentinum ’’ (House of Studies for Bethany) 
under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers, then in Paris at the Institut Catholique 
and at the Sorbonne. After these studies, Mile van Hardenberg has been engaged 
in the apostolate to non-Catholics (children and adults) at Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
and for six years she was lecturer and prefect of studies at the Valentinum. Since 
1950 she has taught religion to non-Catholics (adults) in Amsterdam. She takes 
part in the ‘‘ conversation circles ’’ between Catholics and non-Catholics and di- 
rects the Apostolic Institute, the centre for the formation of young Catholics for 
the apostolate. In Utrecht, she teaches at the Catechetical Institute ; she is giving 
a course of instruction for lay catechists, which she started in 1953 for the Ladies 
of Bethany. — Address : ** Bethanie, ’’ Hoge Duin en Daalsewegf32, Bloemendaal, 


Hoxtianp (Editor’s note). 
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Before he turns towards the Catholic Church, a man may already 
have experienced, outside his religious environment (believer 
or not) religious unrest, and sought for faith. This is a distinct 
phase. Schematically and from the point of view of the Church, 
we can divide the different groups and the phases of the apostolate in 
its broad lines as follows : The Indifferent — Persons interested in 
the Church — Churchgoers — Precatechumenate — Catechume- 
nate. 

Within this schema, we wish to show in what way we understand 
the apostolate for each group and in each of the phases described 
above, and how we try to put our teaching into practice. 

The catechumenate is therefore the final phase of an evolution 
which is sometimes very lengthy. In the catechumenate the harvest 
is ripe... this phase comes a long time after the sowing. That is why 
we attach, in practice and in the present article, such great 
importance to what we call the apostolate ‘‘ of recruiting *’ which, 
properly speaking, precedes the true catechumenate. 


I. THREE GROUPS OF PERSONS 


1. The Indifferent. 


The Grace of God is a free gift which can only be freely accepted 
by man. This is a truth which must be recognized with faith and 
which should be at the base of all apostolate. To what extent can we 
intervene here ? 

— By speaking and acting with these persons in such a way that 
for them Grace becomes perceptible and fruitful — By being oursel- 
ves capable of recognizing the action of Grace in our non-Catholic 
neighbours — By helping them to discover in themselves and in 
others the action of Grace. 

Primary condition : they must be contacted and this contact must 
be maintained. 

In our practical apostolate this is done in several ways : 


1. By meeting them on their own ground and sharing with them 
whatever may bring us together. By sharing human values and 
cares, certainties and doubts, by trying to develop and broaden our 
mutual views and comprehension. That is why we have also to learn 
something from them, we must be willing to listen to them. In what 
way ? By sharing their study circles, camps, meetings ; working 
with and among them. But also by receiving them in our homes, in a 
setting which corresponds to their ideas of comfort, hospitality, 
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recreation, culture and conversation, in a true spirit of human 
communion. 


2. By rendering them service in the course of social or other 
activities. 


3. By word of mouth : on the occasion of discussions, ‘¢ contact 
evenings, *’ under the leadership of experienced speakers, either 
Catholic or non-Catholic. 


4. Through the Liturgy of the Church: putting them in touch 
with this at Christmas or the Easter Vigil, after preliminary instruc- 
tion. By responding to their (often very real) interest in certain 
forms of devotion and Catholic life (visits to abbeys, museums, 
churches, lending books and photographs, etc.). 

In these four points there is a gradual ascent to a ‘* more direct ”’ 
apostolate. But in all these methods, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we must not forestall Grace, nor let it pass us by. It is 
not rare to find that the four methods exercise a simultaneous 
action, are mingled or that they follow an inverse order... Our four 
points serve to distinguish the methods, not to separate them. 

It is also true in many cases that the apostolate amongst these 
people is only possible for the laity, or for priests or religious who 
have become adapted to their environment and form part of it. 
It seems important, however, to emphasize that there cannot be 
in any case a question in these contacts of altering the true physio- 
gnomy of the Church and the content of her doctrine. When tactics 
appear to justify such an attitude, we must remember that sincerity 
and loyalty are the foundation of all apostolate and also of all 
purely human relationships. 

In this phase, the attitude to be adopted by the priest, religious 
or layman is much the same. Certainly, there is a difference, even 
when circumstances render the exterior exercise of the priesthood 
limited, if not impossible. In this phase too, the different members 
of the Church should complement each other, without the one making 
the action of the other superfluous. It is a fact that this ground is 
eminently the sphere of the lay apostolate, whose responsibility 
cannot be overestimated ; but the responsibility of priests and re- 
ligious in the apostolic formation of such laypeople cannot be 
ignored, nor their collaboration with them set aside. 


2. Those interested in religion. 


It is of primary importance in the apostolate to recognize the 
existence of religious interest, to understand and respect it. A too 
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narrow conception of the manifestations and ways of Grace can 
do much harm. We Catholics should not only be extremely recepti- 
ve to Grace but should also make serious efforts to adapt themselves 
to the spiritual atmosphere, religious tendencies and ideas of their 
neighbours. We must learn to listen, and listen at length, to judge 
with prudence and slowly. We should be deeply penetrated by the 
spirit of ‘* Catholicity, ’’ of ‘* universalism, >? which should rule our 
apostolate. Without interfering with the transcendent action of 
Divine Revelation, nor the purifying and crucifying action of Grace 
in our sinful nature, we must show our neighbours how true it is that 
‘* Grace and Truth ”’ save and libevate, do not enslave or dishonour, 
but cause us to share in ‘“‘ the liberty of the children of God. ”’ 

Contact and its maintenance are not so difficult here as in the 
preceding group. And yet... how many people who feel drawn to 
religion have waited in vain for someone to help them to progress, 
to understand their problems and aspirations ? 


3. Churchgoers. 


If we leave on one side the orthodox Jews and adherents of non- 
Christian religions, and only consider Protestants, we find ourselves 
faced with the sad reality of a rent Christianity and the problem 
which this situation presents to the Church and to us Catholics. It 
would take a whole article to indicate simply what this reality means 
for us Christians and what a source of scandal it is for non-Christians. 
And when we are thoroughly aware of it... what is our attitude! 
Not, let us hope, an attitude of egoistical satisfaction, as though 
in us Catholics and our Catholic community the Truth infallibly 
taught by the Church was always faithfully and infallibly professed, 
and as though we were innocent of the division reigning in the 
heart of Christianity, whereas so often it is through our sins and 
failings that we make the way to Christ and His Church so hard 
for others. 

In our contact with our separated brothers and sisters, the 
emphasis must be laid on the basic attitude which we have tried to 
formulate and which should be the foundation of all apostolate : 
receptivity, respect for the Grace of God and His ways, at the same 
time as respect for the person and liberty of our neighbour. All this 
exacts a search and a will to recognize our bond of union in Christ, a 
desire to build on that basis — and also a will to overlook and amend 
everything that separates us or could separate us from our neigh- 


bour. The concrete sense of the preceding is shown by men such as 
the Abbé Couturier of Lyons. 
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I SPECIAL DISPOSITIONS 
OF THOSE WHO SEEK THE FAITH 


These may belong to the three preceding groups or emanate from 
them. They may also have belonged alternatively to several of these 
groups. They are ‘‘ seeking. ’’ They are expressly and consciously 
unsatisfied with what their spiritual milieu may hold for them 
in the past and future. This is what distinguishes them essentially 
from the preceding groups. 

Contact and its maintenance can be managed in one of the above- 
mentioned ways. Sometimes they will themselves take the initia- 
tive, if only by questions or remarks or direct criticism of Catholic 
Faith and practice. The question is now to understand what is at the 
root of these remarks and criticisms and to grasp the real intention 
behind the words. However rough the form or wounding the con- 
tents, it is an opportunity for us to witness to the Faith, calmly, 
sincerely, taking into account the fact that the speaker does not 
know it as it really is and that too often we are not living it as 
we should. To reply brusquely and on the defensive may easily spoil 
a chance of contact. If our questioner is really ‘‘ seeking, ’’ we shall 
encourage him to continue his quest and not to avoid meeting us 
on that ground. We ought to facilitate contacts while limiting them 
to conversations and avoiding religious discussions. 

We are made aware of the religious anxiety of these people not on- 
ly by their questions but also by their way of speaking of current 
affairs and religion. By showing interest and listening to them, we 
discover their approach to these things and their way of thought. It 
is only then that we are able to do any constructive work, not only 
in conversation but in our attitude and behaviour. The discovery 
of the questions which are occupying their minds consciously or 
unconsciously is above all an appeal to our own Catholicity, the 
manner in which we know our Faith and live it. If we do not want 
to learn anything from them but only to teach, we shall never exer- 
cise any apostolate. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that we cannot, in a simplist 
fashion, allot living people to particular groups. They always belong 
more or less to each one. 


During a meeting between young Catholics and young Protestants, one of 
them asked, ‘‘ Really and truly, what do you think of us ? Do you look upon 
us as real Christians and do you think that we are living in the light of the 
Gospel, or not ?’’ The reply was, ‘‘ We recognize you as Christians, we 
recognize your baptism, we recognize that you are living in the light of the 
Gospel. But not in the full light. Don’t you think the same of us ? ”’ 
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The following question, ‘* Why are you organizing this meeting ? Do you 
want to talk to us as fellow Christians or are you trying to convert us ? ”’ 
Reply : ‘¢ We want really to talk to you so as to learn what Protestants 
think and believe, how they believe and how they speak of their faith. At 
the same time we want to know if and how we can talk to you so that you can 
see what we believe and how. This is how we look at this meeting, without 
trying to convert you, however great may be our desire to see all men Catho- 
lics. That is a normal desire, from the moment when one believes that Catho- 


licism really is the Truth. ”’ 

There then followed a discussion on the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, which drew from the Protestants the remark : ‘‘ We have been more 
and more surprised. We thought your faith was quite different. You have 
said splendid things about the Church and the Holy Scriptures. ’? While 
the Catholics also said spontaneously, ‘* How great their love is for Christ ! ”’ 


After a ‘‘ meeting ’’ for intellectuals, an engineer said during a 
private conversation : ‘* I have still one more question to ask. Christ 
said to His Apostles : ‘ I will make you fishers of men. ? Why have 
such evenings never been arranged before ? If I had heard 25 years 
ago what I have heard now, I should have been a Catholic long ago. ’ 
He was baptized a year afterwards. That evening the discussion had 
been on the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

— In Amsterdam we have a club for non-Catholic children from 
three years old upwards. Games — handiwork — acting — ballet 
— modelling, etc. 

The children often attend for years. They hear about God as 
the Creator, they learn to know Jesus and love Him. They learn to 
pray. It is impossible in this article to write of the special catechesis 
for non-Catholic children, or children whose parents do not want 
them to become Catholics. Most leave us without having been baptiz- 
ed, but they are no longer unbelievers. Some send us their own child- 
ren years afterwards. Through these children, especially the 
infants, we reach the whole family. (A little boy of 4 told at home 
what he had heard said of God — the children repeat everything, 
they are the best apostles to their homes — and his mother replied, 
impatiently : ‘* Don’t talk to me of God. Have you seen Him ? 
I haven't. ’’ ‘* Of course not, but He sees you ! ’’ This answer by her 
child was the starting point of a real interest in religion on the part 
of the mother). We visit the homes on a large scale. It is the slow 
and silent penetration of Christianity into homes completely or 
partially dechristianized. Some families return — sometimes after 
years — entirely or in some of their members to the Catholic 
Church. 
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Ill. THE PRECATECHUMENATE 


It happens that after one conversation, the reading of a book, a 
meeting, a friendship, sometimes even after having heard someone 
speak ili of the Church, there is a turning towards the Catholic 
Church. It can also happen that this turning is the result of long 
years of tentative efforts. 

The first steps, even timidly made, in this direction, as well as 
the firm decision to follow it up, constitute a striking manifestation 
of the Mystery of Grace and liberty. It is an absolutely personal 
phenomenon and yet — precisely because of its personal nature — 
intimately linked to the destiny of others, to circumstances and to 
our behaviour as Catholics. It is like everything which is good and 
holy ; so fragile and so strong, so feeble and so powerful. It is in this 
stage that the action of Grace takes, perhaps more than elsewhere, 
the form of the divine virtue of Hope. That is why it exacts from us 
an attitude of respect and sympathy, the contrary of indiscretion, 
impatience, precipitation and presumption. How should our efforts 
be directed ? We try to facilitate this first contact for the other by 
not doing more than is asked of us, and not insisting on talking and 
acting ‘‘ religion. ’’ The other should be able to get used to us and 
to the fact that he wants to learn something about the Church and 
ask questions. We must not in any case give the impression that we 
think he already wishes to be converted to Catholicism or that we 
think it will necessarily be so. It is important that our questioner 
feel himself in all circumstances free with regard to us, know that 
he is under no obligation, that he is free to go to someone else if he 
prefers. If on the occasion of the first interviews, the non-Catholic 
himself starts the conversation we should listen with sincere 
interest. He must feel free to express himself openly on the things 
which interest or shock him, give his views, tell how he has reached 
a certain opinion, etc. When he obviously wants an answer from us, 
and it is our turn to speak, only then must we take charge of the 
conversation. It may happen that we have to make a start. In our 
catechesis manual for non-Catholics, ‘* Het Ware Licht, ’’ we have 
indicated and developed some points which may be useful in such 
conversations. ‘‘ Why do we seek God ? ’”’ ‘* The Church, a sign 
inviting enquiry ’’ — Holy Mass — ‘‘ Belief in God. ”’ At this stage 
all the truths and practices of the Faith can be the subject of the 
conversation. The characteristic of this early stage of the precate- 
chumenate is its unsystematic aspect, (it is a kind of orientation, 
information) and at the same time the action of recruiting comes 
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into play in these religious conversations. In the pre-catechesis, we 
do not try to make religion known as a whole, to seek to convert, 
but to speak of it in such a way that our questioner feels an urge to 
know more, in peace of mind. 

In the pre-catechumenate the enquirer should open his heart to 
the Mystery of the Faith. That is why this pre-catechumenate ought 
to be a testimony, like that of a traveller who talks about his own 
country when he is abroad, or as one speaks of a friend he loves and 
admires hoping to awaken sympathy and lead others to become 
acquainted with him. These comparisons are of course very inade- 
quate, but they serve to show the “‘ informative ’’ nature of this 
early ‘“‘ recruiting ’’ phase. It may also be useful, and even neces- 
sary, to help our questioner towards the Church by establishing 
a living contact with Catholics. We ought to lead them to make 
friends amongst ourselves. If not, contact will be limited to vague, 
theoretical, intellectual relations. 

If the other continues to put questions, if contact seems to be 
definitely established, the pre-catechesis can, after a more or less 
lengthy period, change into catechesis, still without there being neces- 
sarily any real intention of coming into the Church. At the begin- 
ning, the catechumens will not accept religious instruction except as 
a personal relationship with the catechist (lay, religious or priest). 
We are then in the second stage of the pre-catechumenate. Cate- 
chesis properly so-called only begins when the non-Catholic gives his 
attention to what we believe, the content of our Faith. The beginning 
of the catechesis does not therefore coincide with the beginning of 
the catechumenate and generally belongs to the pre-catechumenate. 
The attitude of the non-Catholic is therefore, in the beginning, 
that of one who ‘* wants to know, ’”’ with a certain reserve. He 
ought to be free to put all the questions he wants to, even if they 
go beyond what he already knows. He must be progressively made 
aware of Divine Revelation, which in turn will have a favourable 
influence on the questions he puts. How far we ought to go in reply- 
ing to these questions will depend on their nature and the questioner. 
It is certain that the beginning of catechesis and much of it should 
be of a decidedly ‘‘ recruiting ’’ nature. It means that we must 
remember that we are speaking to someone who, not only is not yet 
a Christian or a Catholic, but who has not yet abandoned himself to 
Divine Revelation, who is not yet certain of its character of ‘‘ reve- 
lation, ’? which he has not yet accepted, but who, in contact with 
that revelation is letting himself be guided gradually towards 
surrender to the Faith. There are exceptions, of course. There are 
people who from the beginning give themselves up to Revelation, 
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but in this case they no longer belong to the pre-catechumenate. 
For them, the time has come to go on to the catechumenate, on 
condition that they are ready to present themselves to the Church 
as catechumens, which does not imply that they must necessarily 
be ready to become Catholics. This transition ought to be expressed 
by a free act, such as a visit to the priest, who will assume the res- 
ponsibility henceforward. As far as we are concerned, he is usually 
the non-Catholic’s parish priest, but any priest can assume the 
responsibility of the catechumenate. 

As catechesis usually begins in the pre-catechumenate, we may 
here say something on the subject of the content and form of this 
catechests. 

Catechesis for non-Catholics differs by nature and definition 
from that for believers. Its aim is what catechesis for Catholics 
requires as foundation ; Faith in Christ and His Church. — The 
method in its broad lines is that of St. Augustine (‘‘ de catechi- 
zandis rudibus ’’) and other Fathers of the Church. This is for the 
following reasons : 


1. Religious instruction for non-Catholics should be of the nature 
of testimony, a preaching of the Faith, rather than teaching doctrine. 

The content of our faith is not a theory but is visible and tangible, 
is revealed in events and by living people. The content is not 
abstract but concrete (J John, I, 1-4). By linking our teaching from 
the beginning with the history of Revelation we do not run the risk of 
presenting our Faith as an abstract doctrine. From the outset, the 
pupil will be in contact with Holy Scripture, the Book of the Church, 
the compendium of the actions of God and the words which He spoke 
to His people. 

2. By following the history of Revelation in its broad lines, we 
are applying the pedagogic method of progressivity employed by 
God Himself and we are respecting the growth of the grace of faith 
in souls. 

This concrete and dynamic structure, which is also the character- 
istic of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, has the result of 
giving its true place to the formative power of Revelation. Our 
textbook ‘‘ Het Ware Licht ”’ is divided into three principal parts : 
the economy of salvation before the coming of Christ — the earthly 
life of Christ — the continuation of His Work of Redemption in the 
Church. These three parts form one whole, as Revelation is a whole : 
in Christ Our Lord. But in this religious instruction each phase has 
its proper function with a view to the growth of faith and life in 
faith. The characteristic of this method is not only the succession 
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of the three phases in the religious instruction, but also the fact 
that they are all three seen in the perspective of the full Revelation 
which we possess in Christ, while never ceasing to take into account 
the assimilative capacity of the catechumen. 

This religious instruction is biblical in the broadest sense and 
that is why in this method Revelation speaks. The catechist must 
have an effective knowledge of the Bible, acquired by study and medi- 
tation. He must also have a thorough knowledge of the dogmatic 
and moral content of the Scriptures. If he has not, he runs the risk 
of simply telling beautiful stories. One of the great advantages 
of this method is that this catechesis contains a self-evident 
vindication. Not only because Revelation is addressed to the 
human mind, but also because it takes human difficulties, hesitations 
and doubts into account with wholly divine wisdom, prudence and 
patience. We often receive visits from people obsessed by all sorts of 
problems and difficulties, most of which melt away like snow in the 
sun as soon as they begin to listen, often during the first phase. It 
happens too that pupils at a very early stage are able to defend their 
religion against the world surrounding them. 

As catechesis progresses it should be already possible to impart 
a communal experience of the faith. In our houses, where there are 
many catechumens, evenings are organized to collect all the disciples 
in the same phase of religious instruction. During these evenings 
there is a talk, prayers and hymns in common ; books and photo- 
graphs are shown, which are the means sometimes of starting conver- 
sation : a good record is played. It is in these reunions that 
communal life is expressed for the first time. 

Moreover, our catechumens sometimes go to “* contact evenings, ”’ 
reserved in theory for non-Catholics. 

Religious instruction is usually individual. If the enquirer is 
engaged to a Catholic girl, his fiancée usually accompanies him, but 
not always. We also give instruction to small groups. Occasionally, 
the catechist has private conversations with the catechumen. 

When the real catechesis has begun, we try to put catechumens 
in touch with a priest as soon as possible, if they have not already 
done this. The priest does not usually take over the instruction, but 
an essential result has been attained and a link been created between 
priest and catechumen. This link becomes official on reaching the 
catechumenate, and becomes a link with the Church. 

In our Utrecht house, we can count on the help of many lay cate- 
chists who have followed a three years’ course and have had at least 
a year’s practice under special supervision. 
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IV. THE CATECHUMENATE 


When the catechumen has been presented as such to the Church, 
his attitude towards the Church changes greatly and vice versa. From 
that time the first initiation into the life of the Church properly 
so-called takes place. This must be very discreet, for it is still not 
definite that the catechumen has already decided to become a 
Catholic. 

When this decision has been made, the second stage of the cate- 
chumenate begins. We should like to see this transition marked by a 
liturgical ceremony, for instance, inscribed in its liturgical context. 
It would be the beginning of the baptismal liturgy. There should be 
a progressive initiation, starting from the first stage, to the liturgy 
of the Mass, preferably in a chapel kept for catechumens, accom- 
panied by some lay Catholics. 

At the second stage, we ask our catechumens to attend faithfully 
at Sunday Mass and keep the commandments of the Church. We try 
to bring them to a knowledge of the various forms of prayer and 
religious practices, while leaving them an entire liberty, which is 
that of the Church, but which Catholics as a body do not always 
respect. The third stage of the catechumenate is the immediate 
preparation for baptism. This begins five or six weeks before the 
baptism, by initiation to the liturgy of baptism and Mass. For the 
proselytes of the Paschal Vigil, this preparation obviously takes 
place during Lent. The actual catechesis ought to come to an end 
before this period begins, so that during it the proselytes can devote 
themselves in peace of mind to an earnest preparation for baptism, 
which here takes the form of a retreat. The formation of a perma- 
nent group with other proselytes, all together attending prepara- 
tory lectures and sharing in prayers, strengthens the desire for 
compunction and makes a durable bond, the effects of which are 
felt long after baptism. 

In our catechumenate there are still many things to be improved, 
but our houses are continually getting nearer to the ideal and we are 
gradually arriving at the stage of accomplishment. It is obviously 
impossible to carry out our wish for a progressive liturgical initiation 
during the catechumenate months without episcopal sanction. But 
before that stage is reached and in connection with it, we can doa 
great deal. In the matter of initiation into the Catholic community, 
the laity, notably the godparents, are finding that their part is 
becoming increasingly important. That is why we are beginning to 
make each proselyte who arrives at the second stage of the catechu- 
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menate choose his godparents, or make their acquaintance, and the 
latter attend the general evenings of religious instruction and the 
liturgical initiation together with the preparation for baptism, and 
take an active part in them. 

Finally, we must mention that for Protestants, the baptismal 
liturgy is not performed, and they are baptized conditionally. In 
their preparation for their ‘‘ incorporation into the Church, ”’ 
emphasis is laid on the ‘* solemn profession of faith, ’’ the Eucharist 
and first Holy Communion. They also have to prepare for the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

It often happens in the catechumenate that we harvest what 
others have sown. Of our own sowing and watering we often see 
neither the fruit nor the harvest. Be it so, for the Lord is Master of 
the harvest. All growth comes from Him and all those who work 
in the apostolate know that we are far from doing our duty if we do 
not continually try to do better. 


A Montreal Experiment : 
The Catholic Enquiry Forum 


by Irénée BEAUBIEN, S. J. 


Catholic Forum, Montréal, Canada} 


“« Tt is enough to set truth before the 
mind for the latter to be conquered by 
its beauty. ”’ 

Cardinal Léger. 


The Catholic Enquiry Forum, instituted at Montreal in January 
1952, was intended to make the Church accessible to all non-Catho- 
lics who wished for information about it. We would like to give an 
outline of the background of this apostolate, its origin, develop- 
ment and results. 


Religious Situation at Montreal. 


The town of Montreal and its suburbs contain nearly 1,500,000 
inhabitants. Two-thirds are French-Canadians and Catholic. Two 


1 Born at Shawinigan Falls, P.G. (Canada) in 1916, the Rev. Irénée BEAUBIEN, 
S. J., studied the classics at the Seminary of Trois-Riviéres P. Q., and was for a 
year at the Canadian Industrie at Shawinigan. He entered the novitiate of the Je- 
suit Fathers at Montreal on the 7th September 1936 and in 1943 was sent to the 
Jesuit College at Saint-Boniface, Manitoba. 

Ordained priest on the 15th August 1949 by the Archbishop of Montreal, Fr. 
Beaubien stayed for a time in the United States to study the methods of apostolate 
employed by specialists with regard to non-Catholics. In this way he met Mgr 
Fulton Sheen, and Frs. James Keller, J. A. O’Brien, John McGinn, Martin J. Schott, 
William Grace, etc. 

On the 14th January 1952 the Catholic Enquiry Forum was started in Montreal 
as a centre of free information for non-Catholics and Fr. Beaubien became its head. 

He lectures at the ‘ Institut Supérieur de Sciences Religieuses ’ at Montreal 
University. He has written : Unité chrétienne au Canada (Ed. Bellarmin, Montreal) 
and Towards Christian Unity in Canada (Palm Publishers, Montreal). — Address : 
1182, rue Bleury, Montreal 2, P. Q., CANADA (Editor’s note). 
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hundred parishes cater for their spiritual needs. The archdiocese of 
Montreal contains 26 parishes for the roughly 75,000 English- 
speaking Catholics ; 12 parishes and 7 ‘‘ national ”’ missions for the 
Neo-Canadians. To these must be added several public oratories, 
numerous chapels in hospitals, schools, convents, monasteries, etc., 
and it will be understood why Montreal is sometimes called ‘* the 
town with the hundred steeples. ”’ 

In addition to and in the midst of this Catholic population led by a 
Cardinal assisted by four Bishops, are nearly 400,000 non-Catholics, 
mostly English-speaking. Amongst them, Protestants are officially 
estimated at more than 200,000, belonging to various religious bodies, 
the chief being the United Church of Canada, the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches. There are nearly 100,000 Jews, and ** Ortho- 
dox ’’ dissenters number about 25,000 ; the rest of the population 
is divided amongst several other sects, numerically unimportant but 
often fanatical and active. It is to be noted that many of the so-called 
Protestants do not in fact practice any religion. A tendency to 
religious indifference seems one of the most marked characteristics 
of the non-Catholic population of Canada. 


Apostolic Imtiative. 


An enquiry having revealed that no organized apostolate existed 
to help our fellow citizens to know Catholicism, we obtained per- 
mission in 1951 to try an experiment. By articles and notices in 
magazines and newspapers, by talks and sermons, we tried to arouse 
public opinion and make Catholics realize their responsibility with 
regard to their fellow citizens of other beliefs. At the beginning of 
1952, after having asked the prayers of all the religious communities, 
we announced by various publicity methods a series of 26 lectures for 
non-Catholics who would like to know something about our religious 
beliefs. We had reason to think that out of 400,000 persons a few, 
already moved by grace, would respond to our invitation. In fact, 
on the first evening 67 arrived, which surpassed all our hopes. With 
few rare exceptions, all seemed well disposed. We reminded the few 
Catholics who attended through curiosity that their presence was 
only justified if they brought non-Catholics with them. After a word 
of welcome, we announced the broad lines of our programme. For 
two evenings a week for three months we proposed to set the Catho- 
lic truths before our hearers, not in any dictatorial way, but as 
statements of fact. Each lecture would last an hour, after which 
questions could be put. 

Everything went off well the first evening. Each one seemed to 
understand that they were being offered, kindly and gratuitously, 
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with no obligation on their part, information which they were free 
to accept or refuse. They were invited to write down their names 
and several did so. They were asked to take away a prayer to the 
Holy Ghost and to say it each evening — most did so. They were 
invited to buy a book by way of manual — many bought one. 
The second evening, 45 came back and until the end of the course 
attendances varied between 40 and 50. About two-thirds came to 
every lecture, others one evening a week or as often as they could. 
Some came once or twice and then no more. To our great joy, among 
the regular auditors a transformation took place gradually which, 
towards the end, became complete sympathy for Catholicism. 


Scheme of the Course. 


The plan of the course was as follows: a short reminder of the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul; the existence of God; 
the revelation contained in the Bible and Tradition ; origin of man 
and the Fall ; the promises of a Redeemer ; Jesus Christ true God 
and true Man ; Jesus Christ founding one visible Church with definite 
characteristics to last to the end of the world ; Jesus Christ institu- 
ting seven Sacraments ; insistence on Confession and the Eucharist ; 
the virtues; Catholic customs; Death and the Hereafter. The 
guiding thread of all these talks is supernatural life. Each ended with 
a visit to the Gesu, the public oratory attached to the College Sainte- 
Marie. To those who would spontaneously consent to become Catho- 
lic, we recall the necessary conditions: liberty, faith, humility, 
sincerity. We explain the procedure ; profession of faith, baptism 
(usually conditional), confession, confirmation and communion ; 
integration in parish life by means of a letter to the priest in charge. 
We must mention that as the talks continue we invite our hearers, 
if they like, to pass six written tests, read the four Gospels, learn 
some prayers, to attend Mass. At the end of the first series of lec- 
tures, nine asked to be received into the Church and others followed 
as grace, adapted to the needs of each, ripened in them. 


The Experiment continues. 


The results encouraged us to start immediately a second series of 
talks, which was attended by an average of 35 to 40 people. Thanks 
to these contacts and the confidences of converts, we learnt to 
know more about the mentality and needs of non-Catholics. It 
became obvious that they ought to have at their disposal an infor- 
mation bureau easy of access, open every day, providing the free 
services of a library, rooms for private interviews and, if possible, 
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with a lecture-room attached. Thanks to the benevolence of our 
superiors, the encouragement of the Archbishop of Montreal, 
and the help of an architect on the way to conversion, we were able 
to adapt for our needs some unused rooms on the groundfloor of the 
old high school. It was a great advantage to have a door giving 
directly on to the pavement of a busy street. On the 29th September 
1952 we began our third series of lectures there with forty listeners. 
Since then we have given three regular series of lectures a year. 
We reply to numerous enquiries by telephone or correspondence. 
Twice we have had to enlarge our premises. There are now three 
Jesuit Fathers attached to the enterprise and several other religious, 
priests and laity are kind enough to help. Some ladies give their 
services as receptionists ; others deal with the correspondence and 
others give instruction in the home. 


Developments. 


We have twice given lectures outside Montreal. Ten bishops and 
several priests have done us the honour of visiting our premises and 
following our example. A centre similar to ours has been opened in 
a town in West Canada. In Montreal, three parishes have organized 
similar courses. We are continually being invited to give talks on the 
problem of conversion in general and on our methods. This has led 
us to publish two pamphlets in French: ‘* L’Unité Chrétienne au 
Canada’? and ‘‘ Convertis a Montréal,’’ and an English book 
‘** Towards Christian Unity in Canada.’’ Several newspapers and 
magazines have published articles or reports with photographs 
dealing with our Centre. Television has given us two interviews and 
a filmed report lasting 15 minutes. This was the best publicity 
we have received to date. We always describe ourselves as offering 
our services, providing information for those who desire it. We take 
the same line in our advertisements published at regular intervals 
in the two chief Protestant Montreal newspapers. 

Our line is to reply to all the religious needs of non-Catholics 
who come to us. Circumstances are continually urging us to create 
new services. Besides the home lectures, we direct several of our 
‘* clients *’ to correspondence courses. We sometimes put ladies 
in touch with nuns who are pleased to teach them the catechism. 
We often give interviews in preparation for mixed marriages. 


Other initiatives. 


The assistant-director of our Catholic Forum, Fr. J.-L. Plante, 
S. J., has gone to great trouble to find catechisms, bibles, missals 
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and other books in the native language of the neo-Canadians who, 
influenced by the Catholic surroundings of Montreal, ask to be 
instructed in our religion. He now possesses such books in 34 lan- 
guages. 

Among our converts and friends a group has been formed in which 
each member undertakes to distribute 4 pamphlets dealing with 
various aspects of Catholicism every month. As far as possible these 
are given to nou-Catholics or else left in public places. Each member 
of the group undertakes to hear Mass, receive Communion and say 
the Rosary once a month for the intentions of those who read this 
literature. 

Last March we invited all the Protestant ministers and some 
rabbis of Montreal to a series of five talks by the Rev. Fr. R. A. F. 
Mackenzie, S. J.,on the Old Testament. Twenty-two came to one 
or another of these meetings which took place in a very cordial atmo- 
sphere. Fr. Mackenzie talked for about 50 minutes, followed by an 
hour spent in discussion and replies to questions. The meeting 
concluded with friendly talk over a glass of wine. If possible, we 
intend to arrange similar contacts every year. They have the ad- 
vantage of putting us in touch with the key-men of other religions, 
of destroying many prejudices and of creating an atmosphere of 
sympathetic understanding .With the same end in view we have 
suggested that Fr. Joseph Christie, S. J., who is considered as being 
one of today’s best Catholic speakers in England, should come and 
give two public talks to people of all beliefs. 


Results. 


Catholics in Montreal are often called upon to discuss religion 
in the office, the workshop, the club, with neighbours, etc. They 
are always proud to be able to say: ‘* If you want to know more, 
go to the Catholic Forum where they will be glad to help you. ” 
It is thus a help to all Catholics and a relief to our conscience which 
could not suffer a million Catholics to rub shoulders with 400,000 
non-Catholics without making any attempt at organized apostolate. 

At the end of one series of talks, a man who had been listening 
attentively without opening his mouth revealed his position as a 
Protestant businessman. He admitted ‘‘ Father, I came here full 
of prejudices against the Catholic Church. I have learnt a valuable 
thing : not to talk any more about what I do not know. Your Church 
will in future have a friend in me. ’? How many others could echo 
this testimony ! 

Since it is divine grace which works conversions, let us say that 
the Catholic Forum has served as the instrument by which more than 
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500 adults have entered the Church. All are proud of their new 
Faith. All have become apostles in their milieux. All go frequently 
to the Sacraments and some communicate every day. And Catholics 
themselves are proud to know that people from all social classes 
and religious beliefs have embraced their Faith. 

In order to keep in touch with these new Catholics, we publish 
a quarterly bulletin called ‘ Contacts ’ and every fortnight a study 
circle brings together a group of converts who want to deepen their 
religious knowledge. 


Final remarks. 


It is a remarkable thing that nearly all the adults whom we have 
had the pleasure to receive into the Church have been influenced 
directly or indirectly by the good example of one or more Catholics. 
These have been able tactfully to give sensible replies to questions, 
sometimes embarrassing. They have then been able to direct to us 
these persons anxious to learn. The converts are all very grateful 
to those who helped them to take the first steps to the truth. 

Since it is Christ’s definite wish to unite all men in His Church, 
it may be asked why conversions are not more numerous. 

Experience has proved to us that, to a great extent, conversions 
are conditioned by the religious vitality of Catholics themselves. 
And it is pleasant to pay homage to them for their valuable help in 
the expansion of the Mystical Body. 

Unfortunately, too many Catholics do not understand their res- 
ponsibility as apostles. There is cowardice here no doubt, but also 
a good deal of ignorance. Too many have but scanty knowledge of 
their religion or have not thought about it again with an adult 
mind. This produces a routine Catholicity, not at all radiant nor 
conquering. 

We think that it is very urgent to organize and maintain religious 
courses for adults at all levels. Several feel the need of this and are 
asking for it. And we are convinced that all effort for the religious 
education of Catholics will contribute to the development and 
expansion of the Church. 


VARIA 
“On Our Way” Series 


Heralding Christ to Catholic Students Attending 
Public Schools 


by John HorFiInceEr, S. J. 


Professor of Dogma and Catechesis at the Chinese Seminary Institute 
for Mission Apologetics, Manila, Philippines } 


Although substantial religious instruction of Catholic Students attending 
public schools is of such great importance for the Catholic Church in the 
United States, up till now, we have lacked catechetical material fully adapted 
to the Confraternity teachers and students. To remedy this, the Archdiocesan 
Office of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in San Francisco, has or- 
ganized a Committee of Sisters under the direction of Sister Maria de la Cruz, 
H. H. S. who is the principal author to prepare a course of religious instruc- 
tion. The course bears the title ‘ On Our Way’ and consists of a series of 
graded textbooks for the students and a corresponding Teacher’s Guide for 
each grade. 

For information regarding the publication of the ‘ On Our Way’ series, 
please contact Rev. John J. Scanlon, CCD Director- 443 Church St. San 
Francisco 14. ? 

On account of its excellent catechetical qualities, both in method and 
content, the ‘ On Our Way ’ series deserves attention and diligent study not 
only by teachers of the CCD, but also by catechists of Catholic schools. 

First we give an account of the guiding principles followed in this series, 
and of the development of its content, then we present a survey of the indivi- 
dual topics in the different grades (and finally, as an example, one of the 
lessons. On purpose we take a lesson from the first grade, which shows how 
the kerygmatic approach can be fruitfully used in the first grade.) 


1 See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, X (1955), 2, p. 243. — Address : 
Chinese Seminary, Box 1815, Manila, PHILIPPINES. 
2 Publisher: CATECHETICAL GUILD, 260 Summit Avenue, St. Paut, 2, Minn., 
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I. GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The guiding principles of ‘ On Our Way’ Series are well summarized by the 
authors as follows : 

** The course attempts to incorporate the thinking of modern psychology 
and pedagogy. Specifically, we tried to avoid the pitfall of giving the child 
too much, too early. This tendency, of trying to teach the child too much at 
one time, has been a long standing and deserved criticism of our catechetical 
approach. 

** Our source book was the Gospels and our guide was Christ. We tried to see 
our religion through His eyes and to present the truths of our Faith according 
to His manner of portraying them. This naturally led us to give greater 
emphasis to the place of the Heavenly Father in our religion. The Father was all 
important for Christ, and must be for us also. 

** All doctrine and all practices were presented in such a way as to bring out 
the idea that Catholics should be the happiest people on earth. We have what 
the world is seeking ; we possess the Divine Life and the means of keeping that 
Life intact and of strengthening it, the Mass, the Sacraments, prayer. 

“© Mere juridical terms were avoided assiduously. The Church for example, 
was presented not as it might be carefully defined by a trained theologian, 
but in a way that would make the children proud and happy to be part of it ; 
as the Family of God, as the children of an all-loving Father, as those re- 
deemed by an Elder Brother, who made it possible for us to share in the Divine 
Life and love of God our Father. 

“ The Liturgical Year was given great prominence, not only in the Sixth 
Grade where it is taught specifically, but throughout the grades. As much as 
possible, doctrines with seasonal significance were taught during their proper 
season, as the lesson on the Incarnation in Christmastide. The thinking behind 
this, of course, was that this manner of teaching better conveys the idea of 
‘ growing up with Christ.’ This approach calls for the use of the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism, but the memorization of Catechism questions and 
answers is used in a moderate degree. ”’ 

Even the general title of the course‘ On Our Way ’ reminds the catechist of 
the central idea which penetrates and unifies its separate parts : namely, that 
the Christian religion is the only straight way which leads us to our end, who 
is God. Christ Himself is our Way. He leads us to the Father. From the 
beginning to the end of the course, Christ and the Heavenly Father are the 
two poles which, in admirable transparency and simplicity, dominate and 
organize the individual doctrines into one beautiful whole. That central theme 
is the joyful tidings of Jesus Christ Our Saviour, who is the great gift of the 
Father’s love ; Jesus Christ our only leader, who leads us back to the Heavenly 
Father, through the spirit of Love that we may forever share in the fullness of 
His life and glory. The catechetical axiom of our Lord Himself is taken 
seriously as the guiding principle of catechetical initiation : «* And this is 
everlasting life — that they may know thee, the only true God, and him 
whom thou has sent, Jesus Christ. ’? (John 17, 3). It may be difficult to find a 
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catechetical course for beginners, that is for grade school pupils in which 
the core of the Christian message shines forth in such a simple and winning 
way. 


Il. THE SPECIAL THEMES OF EACH YEAR 


GRADE ONE. 
A. ** To the Father.’ 


in the very first year, in the most simple way a sterling initiation into the 
* Mystery of Christ ’ is given, according to the unfolding of Sacred History, 
without, of course, ever using the word ‘ Mystery.’ (On this initiation see 
Catholic School Journal, 1956, 14-16 ; 90-92). These instructions for beginners 
show that even at this early stage the essentials of Christian doctrine accord- 
ing to their immanent structure and connection, can be proposed to the little 
ones without any compromise and wrong adaptation. We can see that the 
first initiation into the core of Christian doctrine does not impose a premature 
use of difficult theological terms such as‘ grace, ’‘ supernatural, ’* Church, ’ 
* sacrament, ’ and so forth. The Father dominates not only in the title of this 
first year, but also in the instructions proposed throughout it. Hence, the Hea- 
venly Father is not, in fact, silenced with the appearance of Christ ; rather 
you find from the very beginning Jesus as‘ Christ, ’ that is,‘ sent ’ from the 
heavenly Father, endowed with a Father-centered mission, which consists in 
making us children of His father and leading us back to Him. This true 
orientation of the doctrine proposed, makes it possible and even easy to lay 
a very solid foundation of genuine Christian prayer in the first year. In prayer 
too, the Father dominates in a fully Catholic sense, of course, thus avoiding 
any narrow puritanism ; — not God alone in unapprochable majesty, but the 
great God as He has revaeled Himself to us, as our Father in Christ. Children, 
who from the beginning of their conscious Christian life are thus initiated, will 
certainly delight in reading the New Testament and participating in the 
Liturgy, these classical sources of genuine Christian spirituality. This would 
seem to be of the utmost importance for Catholic students attending public 
schools. Give them the right taste for and appreciation of these first and 
indispensable sources of Christian spirit, and they will find their way by and 
in a vital union with the Church which will help to supply for religious 
instruction which may be deficient in some phase or other. 


B. Topics of the Individual Lessons. 


1. My Heavenly Father and ity 5. Thanking God — His Goodness. 
(God loves me) (Prayer) 

2. Creation of world — Angels. 6. The fall — Sin. 
(God can do all things) (Prayer of sorrow) 

3. Adam and Eve — Paradise. 7. Punishment — Promise. 
(God made me, too) (God is just and merciful) 

4. Children of God. 8. Waiting for Savior. 


(** Grace ’? — Heaven) (Review of unit) 
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g. Annunciation — Incarnation. 18. Passion — Cross. 
(True God — True man) (Jesus’ Love for His Father) 

to. Nativity. 19. Resurrection — Jesus’ triumph. 
(Prayer of adoration) (We, too, shall rise) 

rr. Magi. 20. We have new life through Jesus. 
(Worship through gifts) (Baptism) 

1z. Nazareth — Obedience. 21. Apostles to give new life and teach. 
(Notion of Commandments) (CONG lanbirgetey 24) 

13. Jesus and Mary. 22. Ascension. Promise of Holy Ghost. 
(Review Unit IT) (Our home is Heaven) 

14. Jesus teaches Apostles. 23. Pentecost. 
(Our Father) (Holy Ghost) 

15. Jesus and children. 24. Blessed Trinity. 
(Love for each other) (Meaning sign of Cross) 

16. Miracles — Jairus. 25. Second coming of Jesus. 
(Jesus true God and man) (Last ends — stress Heaven) 

17. Last Supper — Great gift. 26. General Review 


(Jesus’ Love for us) 


GRADE Two 


AR eGodisviire vi saa 


The program for the second year has an important function which is two- 
fold : above all the foundation laid in the first year must be deepened and, 
besides, an adequate preparation for First Confession and Holy Communion 
must be assured. Thus it seems recommendable to lead the children once 
more through the stirring story of God’s love as evidenced in Sacred History. 
It is very important that the fundamentals of Christian doctrine and life 
proposed in the first year, penetrate young hearts deeply. In Confraternity 
classes, too often the first year of attendance is not yet all it should be. In case 
of necessity then the second grade must supply for consequent deficiencies by 
assuming the task and function of the first year. Initiation to the sacraments, 
too, can be proposed much more satisfactorily if it is organically connected 
with the whole Mystery of Christ of which they form such an important part. 
However, by no means is this review of the Divine Story a simple repetition 
of the preceding course with some amplification, it goes farther than the 
system of teaching known as ‘ concentric, ’ in that it brings in a new view- 
point so that even the material previously proposed in the first year is now 
evisioned in a new light. The first year concentrated on Christ in Palestine, 
although certainly not exclusively. In the second year, above all, the children 
should grasp the idea that this same Christ is sent and given by the Father 
to each and every one of them personally in the Sacraments, especially in 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist. Let us give the little ones sufficient time to 
make their own fundamental idea of the Christian religion: viz, our final 
concern is not Christ in Palestine, but, ‘* Christ in you, the hope of fealloyeyy hc - 
(Col. 1: 27). Particular topics have been carefully selected to bring out this 
special viewpoint. 
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B. Topics of the Individual Lessons. 


1. The Father’s love. 14. Miracle paralytic. 
(Sent His Son to give life) (Forgiveness of sin) 
2. Creation: Angels, world, man. 15. Prodigal Son. 
(God’s goodness and power) (Conditions for good Confession) 
3. Test and fall of Angels. 16. Lost sheep — Mercy — Love. 
(Lack of sorrow) (How to go to Confession) 
4. Test and fall of Adam and Eve. 17. Last Supper — Food for soul 
(Punishment, sorrow, Promise) (First Communion of the Apostles) 
5. Our gift of life. Our test. 18. Calvary — Total gift. 
(Baptism, temptation, actual sin) (Jesus offers Himself) 
6. Waiting for Savior. Law. 1g. Resurrection. 
(Positive approach command) (Father’s reward for Jesus’ offer- 
7. Examination of conscience. ing) 
(Practical application) 20. What Jesus does now. 
8. How to express our sorrow. (Mass, our Gift through Jesus) 
(Act of Contrition) 21. Heavenly Father’s love. 
g. Annunciation. Incarnation. (Communion: His Gift to us) 
(Obedience to God’s Will) 22. How to participate in Mass. 
Io. Nativity. (Worship, love, gift) 
(Who is Jesus? Why did He 23. St. Thomas: ‘*“*My Lord, my 
come ?) Gode-2 
11. Nazareth. Pleasing God. (Faith in the Real Presence) 
(Review Commandments) 24. Ascension — Sending of Apostles. 
12. Jordan. ‘*‘ Beloved Son ’’. (Our missionary spirit) 
(We can become beloved child) 25. Pentecost — Unity of Church. 
13. Desert — Temptation — Prayer. (Same food, same life) 
(Temptations — prayer — pe- 26. Fullness of God’s life in us. 
nance) (Heaven — Blessed Trinity) 


GRADE THREE 


rat) 


A. *“ Our Saviour. 


It is considerably easier to prepare children for First Confession and 
Communion, than after an early First Communion to lead them aright so as 
to avoid subsequent confessions and communions being made mechanically 
and routinely. How much we desire to enable our students to receive the Sa- 
craments often and well: Especially for students attending public schools 
we would ground them in a vital religious practice. For such a practice, full 
of spiritual life, must needs compensate for what may be lacking in their 
formal religious instruction. Lacking contact with the Catholic schools as they 
do, they must come more frequently to the Church and to the Sacraments. By 
participation in the life of the Church, they must acquire sufficiently early 
a deeply personal relation to Catholic religion and Catholic life. Evidently, 
mechanical reception of the Sacraments will scarcely contribute to this goal. 
In order to deepen the sacramental life and facilitate personal union with Our 
Lord after First Holy Communion, the following year is completely devoted 
to developing the child’s acquaintance with Christ. It includes much new 
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material on the life of Christ. In comparison with the first two years, which 
were concerned above all with a very simple presentation of the Mystery of 
Christ, the third year aims in a special way to present the attractive and 
formative personality of Christ. There is good reason to hope that in so doing 
and aided by the power of sacramental grace, friendship with Christ will grow 
considerably in the hearts of the students. Immediately following First Holy 
Communion, and prior to the strong attraction of the world and the flesh, 
could a year, fully devoted to such a goal, be considered a waste of time ? 
This personal contact with Christ deepened in the third year, is also a good 
preparation for the general theme of the fourth year : The Commandments. 


B. Topics of the Individual Lessons. 


1. Fall — Promise. 13. Peter — Promise of primacy 
(God still loves us) (Catholic Church) 
2. Prophets. 14. Lazarus — Resurrection. 
(Faith — Hope) (All power given to Jesus) 
3. Annunciation. 15. Palm Sunday. 
(Ecce ancilla : readiness) (Children know and acclaim Jesus) 
4. Visitation. 16. Last Supper. 
(Charity to all) (Our Lord’s legacy — testament) 
5. Nativity — Jesus, Mary, Joseph. 17. Gethsemani — Capture — Trial. 
(Holy Family) 18. Way of the Cross. 
6. Magi, Herod, Innocents, Flight. Ig. Crucifixion — Seven words. 
(Providence, Angel ministers) (Burial. Limbo) 
7. Nazareth — Prayer, work. 20. Resurrection. 
(Recapitulate positive command- (Our Lord’s triumph and gift) 
ments) 21. Emmaus. 
8. Baptism, Desert, Temptation. (Holy Communion) 
(Blessed Trinity. Prayer, Pe- 22. Apparition seashore. 
nance) (Hierarchy) 
9g. Call of Apostles. 23. Ascension. 
(God wants our help. (Baptism — Heaven) 
1o. Samaritan woman. 24. Pentecost — Holy Ghost. 
(Promise life everlasting) (Communion of Saints) 
Iz. Sermon mountain, 25. Mustard seed — Sower. 
(Beatitudes for child) (Holy Catholic Church) 
12. Multiplication. 26. Parable banquet feast. 
(Promise of Eucharist) (Resurrection of Body — Heaven) 


GRADE FouR 


A. ‘* Christ Leads the Way.” 


The time is now at hand for a more detailed explanation to our students 
of the Christian Way. Previously we have spoken in a simple manner of the 
fundamental Christian obligations which are important for children, stressing 
them sufficiently. Much more important than a detailed presentation of the 
commandments, was the proposal of Christian Doctrine in a way as to provide 
for the time when the practice of the commandments may cause great diffi- 
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culties by giving efficacious motives for going the way of Christ. It was more 
important to establish those fundamental Christian attitudes which find 
God’s commandments most reasonable, and a life in accordance with them 
beautiful and desirable. It is noteworthy in this course that even the year 
devoted to the Commandments is by no means absorbed in explaining the 
meaning and exigencies of individual commandments, but rather in pre- 
senting the Commandments in their organic connection with the rest of 
Christian Doctrine. Thus even in this year, the children can continue to 
follow the rhythm of the Liturgical year. 


B. Topics of the Individual Lessons. 


1. Our greatest and best Friend. 13. Law of God : Moses — Jesus. 
(God’s attributes) (Law of Love) 

2. Creation of the world. 14. First Commandment. 
(God’s love and power) (Faith, Hope, Charity) 

3. Creation Angels and men. 15. First Commandment. 
(Natural gifts) (Prayer, adoration) 

4. Supernatural Life. 16. First Commandment. 
Sanctifying Grace (Mary and the Saints) 

5. Fall of Angels and Men. 17. Second Commandment. 
(Test of free creatures) (Reverence) 

6. Our own personal test. 18. Third Commandment. 
(Actual sin) (Holy Mass) 

7. Worse thing on earth. 1g. Fourth Commandment. 
(Mortal and venial sin) (Obedience) 

8. Annunciation — Nativity. 20. Fifth Commandment. 
(God so loved the world) (Kindness — Charity) 

g. Nazareth. 21. 6th & gth Commandments. 
(Our Leader gives example in all (Modesty — purity) 

things) 22. Seventh Commandment. 

to. Public Life. (Honesty — fairness) 
(Jesus God and Man) 23. Eighth Commandment. 

11. Redemption — Passion. (Truthfulness) 
(Alone we could not be saved) 24. Reward or punishment. 


12. Resurrection. (End of our test) 


(Victory over sin and its results) 


GRADE FIVE 
A. ** One in Christ. ’’ 


From the very beginning the social aspect of our religion must be shown in 
a simple way. We must not think the word ‘ Church ’ will automatically 
solve the problem. For children, it is too much connected with ‘ something 
made of stone. ’ Let us, therefore, rather present the Church as the family 
of God’s children. Not only because the idea of family is more easily appre- 
hended by the children, and is clothed with the highest value for them, but 
because in this way, the children acquire a much deeper insight into the real 
nature of the Church, which is founded to communicate divine Life to us and 
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which, indeed, is the community of the children of God. The usual presenta- 
tion of the Church completely overlooks the essential relationship which the 
Church has to the heavenly Father and, moreover, it emphasizes the juridical 
aspect much more than the ‘ mystery ’ of the Church. Now in the fifth grade 
consequent upon the careful preparation of the preceding years, we can hope 
that the students are ready for a deeper and more detailed teaching on the 
Church. The title ‘ One in Christ ’ is a good indication of what receives most 
stress in this course on the Church and the Sacraments. Special care is taken 
to make clear the connection of the Church with the Mystery of Christ, how 
both the goal of His coming in the Incarnation and the fruit of Redemption is 
the Kingdom of God He has established amongst us, and even after His 
glorious ascension how He is living and acting in His Church. Christ’s activity 
in His Church is shown more in detail by the doctrine of the sacraments and 
of sacrifice ; for thus does the Church reveal and communicate to us the 
¢ unfathomable riches of Christ.’ (Eph. 3: 8). Since for students attending 
public schools, vital union with the Church and active participation in her life 
is more difficult than for students of our Catholic schools, we must take special 
care that they know not only the scholastic definition of the Church and her 
hierarchical organization, but above all, that they appreciate her importance, 
her beauty and treasures. Only an intensive personal participation by which 
we know her riches and life will enable us to esteem the Church. The high 
values of family life are not the fruit of mere theoretical studies, but of life 
in a fine family. The same is true for the family of God’s children. From this 
viewpoint the sixth year course is designed to deepen greatly that insight 
into the Church’s nature and that vivifying knowledge of her riches that are 
the fruit from personal experience. 


B. Topics of the Individual Lessons. 


1. Bethlehemu. Io. Baptism. 
(Continual arrival of Saviour) (Entrance into family ; its effects : 
2. Magi — Call to all. sanctifying grace, virtues) 
(Active following of Christ) 11. Baptism. 
3. Jesus in Temple. (Its obligations; Actual graces) 
(Service of God comes first) 12. Pentecost — Holy Spirit. 
4. Jesus leaves home. (Confirmation) 
(Family building of greater family) 13. Great Thanksgiving of Christ’s 
5. Jesus teaches. family. 
(Kingdom of God on earth) (Mass as privilege and duty) 
6. Last Supper — Calvary. 14. God speaks to us. 
(Mass supreme worship. Redemp- (1st part of Mass : Epistle, Gospel) 
tive value) 15. We offer to God with Christ. 
7. Resurrection — Ascension. (2nd part Mass: Offertory, Con- 
(New life through Christ in his secration) 
Church) 16. God’s return to our Gift. 
8. Sending of Apostles. (3rd_ part Mass: Communion) 
(To teach Baptism. One family 17. Greatest Easter Gift: 
in God) (Forgiveness of sins) 
g. Primacy of Peter. 18. Power given to Apostles. 


(Hierarchy : Pope, Bishops, priest) (Holy Orders) 
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1g. Cana. Bey, VOB sys insanahy, 
(Matrimony) (Death, Judgment) 

20. Help and Purification. 24. Dives. Lazarus. 
(Extreme Unction) (Hell) 

21. Perfection of Christ’s Members. 25. Whole Family reunion. 
(Purgatory, Communion of Saints) (Heaven) 


22. Sources of grace. 
(Seven Sacraments — Definition) 


GRADE SIx 


A. ** Our Year with Christ. ’’ 


The sixth year of the religion course ‘ On Our Way ’” has a twofold aim : 
first, to help toward a more intensive and perfect participation in the life of 
the Church during the year, and secondly, to recapitulate the mystery of 
Christ in view of personal active participation therein. It is self-evident that 
theory and practice, explanation of the mysteries we are celebrating in the 
course of the Liturgical year and active participation in this life must go 
together ; one must deepen the other, and both must promote in our students 
a deep, active and vital love of the Church. Moreover, this year provides a 
wonderful recapitulation of the Mystery of Christ ; how this Divine Mystery 
is nearest to us and how we have an active part in it ; really —‘* Christ in you, 
the hope of glory ”’ ; we will realize here and now, how Christ is growing in us, 
and how, if we are faithful to Mother Church on her pilgrimage, she will 
prepare us for the Kingdom of God in its final perfection, when the passing 
feast of this world will have opened into the eternal wedding feast in heaven 
when Christ will have taken His bride home for ever to His heavenly Father. 

Needless to say, this final course, in order to be given perfectly cannot be 
confined exclusively to class. It would demand, in the Church itself, some 
well developed form of active participation in Liturgy. This is true throughout 
the religion course : a solid and deep formation of the students is considerably 
impeded, if the teaching of the class is not continuously applied, deepened, and 
fructified by genuine participation in the liturgical life of the Church. Without 
a thorough liturgical renewal, such a participation is practically impossible, 
especially for our students attending public schools. The testimony of so 
many as to the spiritual benefits derived from the new Holy Week exercise 
are evidence enough that the liturgical renewal is also, from the catechetical 
viewpoint, one of the most pressing needs of our times. 


B. Topics of the Individual Lessons. 


1. God’s family — Mystical Body. (Kingdom on earth. Kingdom to 
(Holy Mother Church) come) 

2. Christ in His mysteries lives today. 5. All Saints, All Souls. 
(Meaning of Liturgy) (Communion of Saints) 

3. Family Prayer; Rosary. 6. Thanksgiving. 
(Recapitulation of mysteries) (Mass — Gratitude for natural 
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7- 


8. 


Io. 


It. 


a2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Advent — God’s actual coming. 

(Correspondence to grace) 

Immaculate Conception. 

(Original sin. Sanctifying grace) 

Advent — Preparation. 

(** Day of Lord ’’ Second Advent) 

Christmas. ‘* Gloria in Excelsis. ”’ 

(Glory to Heavenly Father — 
peace to men) 

Epiphany — God, King, Master. 

(Christian vocation. Missions) 

Holy Family. 

(Blessings of Christian families) 

Church Unity Octave. 

(One, Holy, Catholic 
Prayer) 

Purification : ** Light of the World”’ 

(Graces of Confirmation) 

Lent. 

(Contrition, Penance, Good Con- 
fession) 

Lent — Passover, Old Testament. 

(Need of purification) 

Passion time. 


Church. 


20. 


2B 


26. 


(Church’s suffering with Christ. 
Stations) 


. Palm Sunday. 


(Explain ceremonies) 


. Holy Thursday. Good Friday. 


(Explain ceremonies) 
Easter Vigil — Baptismal vows. 
(Explain ceremonies) 


. Easter : Central Feast — Why ? 


(Christian religion: Mystery of 
Christ) 

Assumption. 

(Promise of fruit of redemption. 


Our Resurrection) 


. Triumph of the Saints. 


(Confessors, Martyrs, Virgins) 


. Ascension. 


(Triumph of our Head, seated at 
right Hand of God) 

Pentecost — Holy Ghost. 

(Active Christian life) 

Corpus Christi. 

(Recapitulation of God’s 
to us. Mass) 


gifts 
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I. NEWS 


AMERICA 


Chile 


The 6t8 Inter-American Catholic Educational Congress (C. I. E. (Gio) )e 
— The Inter-American Federation of Catholic Education, founded twelve 
years ago at Bogota, held its 6t Congress at Santiago in Chile. About 1,700 
Chilian delegates and 160 from other countries filled the great hall of the 
Catholic University each day. As the Congress went on there were no signs of 
decrease either in attendance or interest of those present. 

The organization was most efficiently carried out by a Chilian committee, 
presided over by the Rev. Manuel Edwards, SS. CC. This group, composed of 
priests, religious and laity, devoted months to the detailed preparation of 
the Congress. An excellent detailed summary served as a guide for all the 
papers presented by the delegates ; these were printed as soon as they were 
sent in. Six sub-committees presided over by an expert grouped all the ma- 
terial into the six chief divisions of the programme, thus structuring the whole 
for discussion by the delegates. 

The efficiency of the organization has been proved by the results. All 
present were struck by the sight of the great hall in the Catholic University 
arranged as for the sessions of the United Nations, with a double circular 
range of seats for the official delegates — each with its own microphone 
and the name of the country prominently displayed — its spacious platform 
for those presiding, the control room, etc. 

The official opening and closing sessions were held in the principal hall of 
the National Congress and in the Municipal Theatre and also furnished a 
proof of the efficiency of the organizing committee. 

These sessions, which the President of the Senate and the President of the 
Republic attended respectively, had all the dignity and brilliance that could 
be desired, in order to emphasize for the benefit both of educationalists and 
the general public the importance and prestige of Catholic education. 

The Minister of Education underlined this in his opening speech and the 
Rector of the University also in his closing address. 


Aim and Method. — The general subject of the Congress was the social 
formation of the student. This theme, expressly suggested by the Holy See, 
was divided into six sections, each entrusted to a committee. The first three 
dealt with the theoretical aspects of the problem: its urgency, doctrinal 
foundations, principal contemporarv manifestations. The last three were 
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practical in bearing: social formation in the domain of ideas, formation of 
social sensibility, and school organization with this aim in view. The connection 
between the different aspects was brought out in masterly fashion by Don 
Julio Philippi at the first general meeting. 

After that first session, two or three days were given up to the study of 
six particular subjects in the discussion groups each presided over by the 
official delegate of the country concerned, assisted by the Chilian specialist 
mentioned above. 

Having been appointed to one of these committees, I was not able to 
attend the others. But de visu in mine and by hearsay of the others, I was able 
to assess the amount of work accomplished. Attendance was excellent from 
first to last. Instead of decreasing, it grew until several of the committees 
had to be subdivided into two or three groups in order to make the work 
possible. The delegates were not even satisfied with the meetings arranged on 
the programme, but asked for special ones in which to finish a discussion or 
hear a further exposition of one of the subjects. 

Observing this huge assembly, I saw the great advantage and also the chief 
disadvantage of this type of congress. Advantage, because these great 
meetings give everyone the feeling of working together, where all have the 
tight to take their share, to make their voice heard, to describe their expe- 
riences and results obtained. This exchange of ideas, experiences, successes 
and failures, is in a sense irreplaceable. Disadvantage, because with so many 
taking part (from novices and seminarist students up to experienced and 
scholarly headmasters and professors) it is practically impossible to deal 
fully with the subjects under discussion. 

After studying the proposed theme, each committee had to submit some 
conclusions to the general assembly. In these sessions, all the delegates had 
a right to speak, but only the heads of each delegation could vote. This had 
the advantage of creating an atmosphere of democratic participation in 
which all opinions could be expressed, even vehemently. This atmosphere of 
intense interest would not be produced to the same degree if only a small 
number of educationalists were allowed to speak and the others were only 
passive spectators. The disadvantage however lay in the fact that such a 
number of delegates moved proposals, amendments, expressed new ideas, 
that the platform seemed sometimes to be submerged under an enormous 
accumulation. The only solution was to compress, cut short, suppress, as the 
time for voting arrived. The presidents of the delegations felt crushed by 
the mass of proposals and amendments concerning a project of which they 
had never heard before. They had not sufficient time to study the project, 
nor the amendments proposed. Some change in the procedure is therefore 
desirable. 


The Most Outstanding Results. — The whole of this week of life in 
common, committee meetings or general sessions, personal or group contacts, 
revealed a disquiet and deep anxiety with regard to the responsibility of Catholic 
teachers in social matters. The great danger of these mass congresses is that 
they become ‘* meetings for mutual congratulation. ’? Our congress certainly 
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did not fall into this trap. A frank and loyal recognition of certain faults and 
deficiencies about social formation was clearly shown both during the 
committee meetings — I was witness to this in mine and in the drawing 
up of the conclusions : e. g., too large classes, a certain social or pecuniary 
discrimination, exaggerated charges for expenses, etc. 

Another result of the congress was the perception of what is done in many 
Catholic schools in the matter of social formation. For many of those present 
this exchange of views, experiences and practical realizations was the most 
interesting aspect of the Congress. From this point of view we must mention 
the research work carried out in truly scientific fashion by the Cuban dele- 
gation to ascertain the attainments and defects of Catholic schools with 
regard to the social conscience of their pupils. Another successful investiga- 
tion by the Chilian F. I. D. E. concerned school theatricals. It is to be hoped 
that research of this kind, but much more of it, may be carried out with 
a view to the long-term preparation for congresses. We Catholic teachers often 
sin by a kind of ‘ a priorism ’ or a false ‘ common sense ” which is not suffi- 
ciently based on practical experience and controlled according to modern 
scientific methods. 

Finally, so as not to prolong this article unduly, we will mention as a 
tangible result of the Congress, the frank acceptance of certain modern 
pedagogic methods, which are of enormous importance in social formation, 
but which are sometimes rejected or condemned because of their materialist 
origin or connotations (Dewey, Decroly, etc.). Such, for instance, is the 
introduction in the educative activities of the school of parascholastic 
activities and social enterprises outside school hours, the valorisation of the 
‘ social attitude, ’ the active participation of the pupils in the working of 
the school by class councils and students’ councils, the effective integration 
of parents’ groups in the school organisation, etc., etc. 

To sum up, the congress was a splendid examination of conscience on the 
part of Catholic teachers concerning a problem which is truly fundamental 
to Christian education : an examination of conscience with all that it implies 
of thanksgiving to the Lord for everything that has already been done, a sad 
awareness of our defects and an enthusiastic decision to remedy them. 

Raimundo Barros, S. J. 
Santiago, Chile. 


ASIA 


India 


Catechetical Section of the Bishops’ Conference (C. B.C. 1I.), Banga- 
lore, 26-31 October, 1956. — After having sent, in 1955, a questionnaire 
concerning the general situation of Catechetics in India, the Catechetical 
Section of the C. B. C. I., in 1956, sent to all the Ordinaries and to the direc- 
tors of Training Schools for teachers, a questionnaire dealing with the training 
and status of teacher-catechists. The numerous answers showed the variety 
of problems confronting us in India, and the difficulty to find solutions 
practicable for all. However, at the same time, the desire for co-operation 
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and for a serious study of the catechetical problem, is more and more felt. 
Many strongly express the need for books, for catechetical sessions and 
‘ Summer Schools, ’ for everything aiming at a real Indian adaptation of the 
Catechetical Movement. 


Report (summarized) by the Most Rev. J. Mark Gopu, Archbishop of 
Hyderabad. — The question of equipping Catholic teachers with sufficient 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, for imparting catechetical instruction is 
dealt with at length by the Director. We have 17 Catholic training schools for 
boys and 20 for girls in the country, according to the report of the Director 
of the Section on Education for the year ending June, 1955. The number of 
students in these institutions was 4,345 of whom 3,054 were girls. The per- 
centage of Catholics was 45. Government regulations do not permit the 
teaching of religion during school hours. Further, the curriculum is so 
crowded with the study of secular subjects that it is not easy for the staff 
to instruct Catholic teachers in the truths of religion even outside class hours. 

What is deplorable is that some training schools have made no provision 
for religious teaching. One cannot expect such trainees to undertake the 
teaching of catechism, unless they have themselves an adequate grasp of the 
Faith and its implications. The teacher should have a thorough knowledge of 
what he teaches, as well as of the methods of teaching. He must be fit cul- 
turally, professionally and spiritually for the discharge of this great task. 

Enthusiasm is the mainspring of teaching and the test of devotion. These 
qualities cannot be expected in the teacher unless opportunities are given 
him for solid and sound religious training. The teacher must love his work 
and have a Christian mind and a Christian heart, the formation of which 
depends on wholesome and substantial spiritual nourishment. 

The shaping and moulding of a child’s character depends on the teacher, 
for education is a training for life. The teaching of religion, as the Director 
points out, will be a burden unless those preparing for the pedagogical pro- 
fession have sufficient knowledge of the Faith and impart it with the same 
earnestness which they bring to bear on secular instruction. Wherever 
possible, a definite syllabus and programme should be arranged and effec- 
tively carried out in every detail. The Director says that the training school 
at Tindivanam, founded by late Fr. T. Gavan Dufty, is a model. An intensive 
course of catechetical pedagogics is given herein for two months. 

Besides catechetical preparation, young men and women, who are trained 
as teachers, should undergo courses in singing and music. Men teachers 
should know how to train altar boys, organize parish feasts and take up the 
duties of the sacristan, when required, and lady teachers, attend to the 
cleanliness of the church, altar linen and sacred vestments. 

The Director makes many practical suggestions to imbue the teacher with 
a deep religious spirit and a sense of responsibility in the all-important duty of 
instructing children on what they have to be, and what they have to do, 
to reach the goal for which they have been created. Among the means pro- 
posed for acquiring skill in modern teaching technique in catechism are 


drawings, sketches, pictures, charts, exhibitions and examinations in reli- 
gion. 
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In order to foster and maintain interest and enthusiasm, parish priests and 
heads of institutions should organize monthly meetings of teachers in each 
area, and hold annual refresher courses and inspection. If the religious teach- 
ing is not up to the mark, it is not altogether the fault of teacher. The best 
solution to the problem is to multiply the number of training schools on an 
interdiocesan or linguistic basis, the establishment of a central bureau to 
supply information, the publication of leaflets and pamphlets of catechetical 
interest and an all-India association of Catholic teachers. 


Foundation of a Catechetical Centre in Poona. — It is with this aim in view 
that the Standing Committee of the Bishops’ Conference decided, during its 
October 1956 meeting, to start a Catechetical Centre wherein all documenta- 
tion from outside could be gathered, as well as co-operation among the 
various regions of India, organized. This is only a first step, which should be 
followed by the formation of diocesan or regional centres, on a linguistic basis. 

Let us quote the final recommendations of the Catechetical Section of the 
Gy Be Ce I. 


1. The Standing Committee of the C. B. C. I. requests The director of this 
Section to approach the authorities of De Nobili College, Poona, to set up a 
Catechetical Centre on their premises for such purposes as has been outlined 
in the Report of 1955, Page 119 (under long-range objectives). 

2. Refresher Courses for the training of Catechists should be run on a 
regional and linguistic basis. 

3. Where possible, an Association for Catholic Teachers functioning at 
the same time as Catholic Old Boys’ Association of the various Training 
Schools should be started. 

4. In order to implement the recommendation made by the director of the 
Section on Church Extension in his report, the standing Committee of the 
C. B. C. I. authorizes the establishment of a sub-section for Liturgical 
Matters under the control of the Director of the Section on Catechetics. The 
Director is also authorized to set up a Committee of experts to help him in 
this work. 

Let us note also that His Grace Mgr. Mark Gopu, Archbishop of Hyderabad 
and chairman of the Catechetical Section, has been asked to select a panel of 
specialists in the field of Pastoral Liturgy, in the view to foster the Liturgical 
Movement. Thus, a ‘ sub-section ’ of Liturgy will be formed, in the frame 
ontne GC, BaCal: 


Catechetical exhibitions. — Among the practical efforts to foster the 
Catechetical Movement, exhibitions hold an important place. In India, such 
events are, in several places, an event existing already for several years. In 
order to give some idea of their practical organization and results, we shall 
quote reports coming from different quarters : Convent school, Training 
school for lady-teachers, and Seminaries. 


1. The practice of holding Catechetical exhibitions in our Catholic schools, 
at times on a diocesan scale, is more and more spreading. Statistics would 
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show the numerical progress, but be of little practical use. Hence, we prefer 
to give one example among many, quoting a letter from Holy Family Convent, 
Trimulgherry (Deccan) : 

“¢ Our first exhibition, this year, was held on ‘ The Mass.’ From the 
beginning of its preparation, an immense profit was derived. Teachers and 
students were at work with zeal and enthusiasm. The children were busy at 
their scrap books, drawing and painting, collecting pictures and neatly 
pasting them in albums ; others collected matter for their respective topics. 
The teachers, besides guiding their classes, were working at models, charts 
and projects. Every minute after school hours was given to our exhibition. 
It was interesting to see all buried in Catechism books, making sure of their 
own knowledge... 

»> As for some details on the exhibition itself: a small mountain re- 
presenting Calvary was done in paper; a model of a Cross with Christ’s 
image was put on it, and Our Lady stood at its foot. The precious Blood 
flowing from Christ to the whole world through Mary, was shown by means 
of a red ribbon. Below Calvary, was a miniature church with three altars, 
where the three main parts of the Holy Sacrifice were depicted by models. 

»? The hall was full of charts on the different parts of the Mass, the vest- 
ments, etc. Children’s scrap books formed another interesting part of the 
exhibition. The various sets of vestments were sewn of cloth and stitched to 
the book in order. 

» Asa result, the Mass, centre of our life and main theme of our religion, 
has been well understood, with the result that the attendance at the Holy 
Sacrifice is greater. Children, and elders too, follow with deeper attention 
their Missal during the Mass. Children are able to explain to others, neigh- 
bours and non-Catholic friends, the greatness and sacredness of the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

*” Finally, the advantages derived from this exhibition are an incentive 
to hold such exhibitions every year. We are now working at another on 
‘ The Sacraments, ’ and hope to bring it out some time during June or July 
1957." 

Before passing on to another type of school, let us mention that, in the 
Bombay Archdiocese, the oral examination for the interschool competition, 
will, in 1957, be replaced by holding an exhibition prepared by the various 
classes and schools. 


2. In Training Institutions, the need for exhibitions has been felt still 
earlier, since the students are themselves on the eve of teaching Catechism, 
and are desirous to know all pedagogical means, when they are presented 
with them. Once again, one example: the Sacred Heart Training School, 
Srivilliputtur (Ramanathapuram District) held, in 1956, its seventh annual 
Catechetical Exhibition. A rapid survey of all past exhibitions, as explained 
by the Rev. Mother Headmistress, may give some practical suggestions. 

The first Catechetical Exhibition was held separately, on the Catechetical 
Day. But the success of this first attempt, and the wish to reach a greater 
number of visitors, non-Christians as well, led the Rev. Mothers to another 
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solution : henceforth, a place is left for Catechism in the General Exhibition 
held every year to show the work of staff and students : drawing, needle- 
work, teaching aids, etc. 

** We kept one room for Catechism, ’’ writes the Headmistress, ‘* and 
started with the Ten Commandments under the name of ‘ God’s Law.’ 
We always kept in view who were to be the greater number of our visitors, 
non-Catholics mostly, and therefore selected subjects that would appeal to 
them also. This was a most successful exhibition, one however that drew 
a good deal of controversy, especially because we had given much space to 
the Social Problem when dealing with the Law of Justice. 

** The next exhibition was on ‘ Our Lady, ’ and the big hall looked like 
a small museum with hundreds of lovely art pictures, illustrating the teaching 
of the Church about Our Lady : the dogmas proclaimed by the Church, and 
the honour given to Our Blessed Queen and Mother all over the world. 
Even our neighbours the Protestants could find nothing to say about it, 
except that they fully agreed with all they read in the hall. Their head- 
master himself suggested that we keep this hall open a whole year, so much 
did he like our art pictures. 

** The following year, we took as subject ‘ The Gospel according to St. 
Luke, ’® because our students study this Gospel. We always combine the work 
of the exhibition with the study of Catechism in school. It is simply like 
working out a project. We pay special attention to the subject chosen, and 
in the course of the lessons, prepare the material required. The Training 
students prepare the charts, which are either taught by the teacher (the 
charts of the Vorselaar Sisters are much used in our school) or, better still, 
made by the students. The teacher then indicates the subject-matter, the 
students arrange it into a nice chart, and the one who prepared the best, 
makes the chart on a big scale for the exhibition, where she will have the joy 
of seeing her work given a nice place, signed and dated. 

** Along with this Exhibition, the Seniors worked out a project on * Land 
and People of Palestine,’ during their classes of Social Studies, and this 
served as an interesting introduction to the subject. 

«© We felt that we had not done justice to the latter portion of our vast 
subject (i. e. to the Passion and Death, Resurrection and Ascension) because 
we had spent much time and space on the teaching of Jesus, especially the 
Parables. We, therefore, put up a special exhibition on this subject, beginning 
with the predictions of the Passion ; the Last Supper followed, and Calvary, 
which was placed at the centre of the hall. Finally, came the glorified life 
of Christ, His Resurrection and Ascension. It was an exhibition that made 
a very deep impression on many of the visitors, and not the least on the young 
children, who were moved to tears when seeing the details of the Passion of 
Our Lord. , 

«© Last year, we took the ‘ Beatitudes, ” as it gave us plenty of scope to 
illustrate the beauty of the teaching of Christ. Visitors liked it very much, 
the moral point struck deep and the sublimity of the Sermon on the Mount 


appealed to them. 


> 
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“« Once more, it was a remark made by one of the visitors that was a hint 
for the following exhibition. Many had stopped in front of the crib, which was 
put up to illustrate the ‘ Blessed are ye, poor, ’ and asked plenty of questions 
concerning the Incarnation. 

“© So, we decided to take up the first part of the Creed for the next exhibi- 
tion, with Christmas in the centre, and a project of Christmas celebrations in 
various countries to attract the attention. We are busy preparing the same 
at present. 

«© In connection with our exhibition, the members of our Newman Associa- 
tion — consisting of our graduate teachers, and other teachers and educated 
ladies of the town — made it the subject of their study-club. Each member 
chooses a subject to deal with. For subjects which are too difficult, they ask 
a speaker... These same members then take turn, at the time of the exhibi- 
tion, to help our Training students explain to the visitors. 

‘* Thus, many hands are at work: those who prepare the exhibition, 
those who make the material required, those who will put up the show, 
and those who will explain. All profit by it, and not least the students and 
the organizers. ”’ 

3. In Seminaries, a Catechetical Exhibition can, naturally, take up a more 
general subject, dealing with the Catechetical Problem as such, rather than 
with a definite part of Dogma or Morals. For, much of the future depends on 
the training of priests, who must be made aware of all that should, and 
could, be done in the line of Catechetics. Such was the aim of an exhibition, 
which took place at the end of December 1956, in the Pontifical Athenaeum, 
Poona. There, more than 450 students, religious or diocesan, prepare them- 
selves for the priesthood and for work in all corners of India ; and this is the 
reason why Poona was chosen by the C. B. C. I., as the place for starting 
the Catechetical Centre. 

The Exhibition roughly consisted of two parts : the first, more theoretical, 
presented in a few posters the main aspects of the problem. There was no 
intention of explaining all that could be said about it, but of awakening inte- 
rest and thought. Thus, after ‘ Our Mission, ’ which presented the call of 
Christ and of His Vicars, the Popes, some 5 or 6 posters described the ‘ peda- 
gogical method ” of ‘* The Model Catechist, ’? the Word Incarnate. Then, the 
wouldbe teacher of religion was told that, in his studies of Catechetics, he 
must take into account the individual psychology of the child, as well as his. 
familial and social environment : all this, under the heading ‘* Be prepared. ”’ 
To round up this more theoretical part, the contents of ‘* Our Message ”” 
were dealt with : 5 posters tried to show the living relation between Sacred 
History, Liturgy and Catechesis — which have all to be seen in a trinitarian, 
and also eschatological, light. The phrase ‘ Kingdom of God ’ served as an 
introduction for presenting this theological aspect of the Catechetical Pro- 
blem. 

The second part, more immediately practical, showed, under the title 
* Some Techniques, ’ that something is already done for catechism teachers. 
Charts, maps, wall-pictures, catechism notebooks, and some projects, were 
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shown, which attracted the attention of those visitors who were anxious to 
find something of immediate use. 

The main part of the Exhibition consisted, maybe, in the display of an 
already well-furnished Catechetical Library. Thanks to the generosity of 
publishers from Europe and America, who sent samples on demand from the 
‘Lumen Vitae’ International Centre, the visitors could find, spread on 
many tables, much of what is being done nowadays as model catecheses, books 
for children or youth, and catechetical material. Of special interest for India 
are all workbooks and chiefly models for drawing or cut-outs, which do not 
require either much skill or much money, for use by any teacher. 

The results of such an Exhibition cannot be as yet gauged. But many spent 
a long time there, perusing the books or taking notes. Besides the seminarists, 
a good number of Rev. Sisters and of lay teachers came from the town; 
one of the immediate effects seems to be the desire to improve or start 
catechetical libraries in convents and schools. But the main fruit of this 
Exhibition is to give a good start for the work of the Catechetical Centre, 
which has now to be organized so as to be a help for teachers of religion in 
India. 


4. However, the most important work concerning Catechetics, during the 
year 1956, was done in the Sacred Heart Seminary, Poonamalee (Chinglepet 
Dt), entrusted to the Salesians of Don Bosco. Not only an Exhibition, but a 
Catechetical Congress took place there, from the 12th till the 15th of March, 
1950. 

Its preparation was the result of many months’ efforts. Under the direction 
of Rey. Fr. Andrew DoraiRaj, S.D.B., the seminarians started planning 
the event at the very beginning of the school year, June 1955. 

Besides the Exhibition Committee, six other groups were formed, which 
studied the various items of the programme and worked out the resolutions 
to be proposed for general discussion. The six sections dealt respectively with : 
Catechism and its importance — Catechism and Catechists — Methods and 
Aims — Catechism and Non-Catholics — Catechism and the Sacraments — 
Catechism after First Communion. 

The Congress was attended not only by the students of the Seminary, but 
also by priests of the two neighbouring dioceses (Madras and Vellore), by 
Rev. Sisters and by some representatives from other seminaries. 

It was opened by Very Rev. Father P. Jacquemart, the Regional Superior 
of the Paris Foreign Mission Fathers in India, a pioneer of long standing in this 
field of Catechetics. Besides the subjects for discussion pointed out above, 
six papers of a more general nature were read out, to provide the necessary 
basis for fruitful exchanges of ideas. Thus were treated ‘* Catechism, the sine 
qua non of Catholic life, ’”’ ‘* The child to whom we teach Catechism, ”’ 
«¢ The Integrated Activity Method, ’’ ‘* Adaptation of Missionary Cateche- 
sis, ’’ ‘* Scripture and Liturgy in the Catechesis, ’’ and finally ‘* Catechism 
in a Model Parish. ”’ 

The visitors to the Exhibition, which included many posters and drawings, 
were so numerous and interested that the Exhibition had to be kept open 
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for a longer period than planned at first. And, the still more practical items 
of visual education were not forgotten. During the sessions themselves, 
musical items and pertinent ‘ radio-dialogues, ’ etc., provided useful exam- 
ples of living catechesis, as well as variety. All the day long, Catechetical 
films were shown, which attracted not only the congressists but also numerous 
laymen and the people of the town, Christians or not. 

Finally, on the night of March the 14th, an ‘* Animated Missionary 
Rosary, ’’ with flambeaux in colours, took place in the open air. The Myste- 
ries were preached in five languages. 

What remains of those very interesting and instructive days ? The semi- 
narists themselves have surely benefited by those long months of study and 
work, as the Auxiliary Bishop of Madras-Mylapore remarked during the 
concluding session. Much opportunity for practical advice and suggestions, 
was provided for by the presence of priests and other teachers of Religion. 
In their turn, these latter found in those few days a welcome ‘ refresher- 
course. ” 

All the papers, accounts of discussions, and resolutions, have been published 
as a special number of the Seminary Magazine, ‘ Mens Nostra. ’ This volume 
is a very good instrument of work for those who wish to have, in a short 
space, the main points of the catechetical problems, with references to our 
Indian situation, as well as some practical hints and suggestions. 

It is hoped that such ‘* Catechetical Weeks, ’ or even ‘ Summer Schools, ’ 
will take place also in other regions of India. 


G. ARCHAMBEAUD, S. J. 
Catechetical Centre 
De Nobili College. Poona 6. (India). 


EUROPE 
Belgium 


The Centre for socio-religious research. — This centre! was started 
on the 1st January 1956 as one of the auxiliary services of the Interdiocesan 
Centre in Brussels. 

Its object is to serve the Church in Belgium by effecting the socio-religious 
studies necessary for direct or indirect pastoral action. It is a study centre 
for the Belgian dioceses as well as for the Assembly of Religious Superiors 
(grouping more than go Institutes) and the National Secretariat of Catholic 
Education (for planning). 


1. Sections. — Planning. — A certain amount of planning is necessary 
for the rational employment of resources in men and money in the various 
institutions. In addition, the town planning regulations, etc., call for a 
timely and preliminary study of the localities for churches, schools, etc. 


1 Address: 6, rue Guimard, Brussels. 
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Clergy and Vocations Investigations. — The recruiting, functions, geogra- 
phical and social origins of the clergy, both diocesan and religious, also of 
members of religious Orders who are not ordained and of nuns, are the subject 
of the enquiries of this section. 


Research in the Towns. —In order to prepare individual or regional 
missions, or simply to become better acquainted with a particular milieu, 
some parishes and even whole towns undertake an enquiry and a special 
technique has been worked out for this purpose. 


Rural Socio-veligious veseavch. — These are undertaken in deaneries or 
even provinces for the same purpose. 


Research on socio-veligious structures and equipment. — In addition to the 
preparatory studies for direct pastoral work, it is also necessary to undertake 
enquiries concerning larger units and for future orientations : distribution of 
the clergy, parochial equipment in a diocese, Catholic Action or social 
action movements, education, hospitals, etc. This section works in close 
cooperation with that of planning. 


Research on religious mentality. — Besides religious practice, the content 
of belief, religious attitude in certain spheres, opinion on religious questions, 
must be ascertained. This requires specialized methods. 


Documentary and Statistical Research. — Gradually the Belgian religious 
statistics have to be assembled (religious practice, baptisms, burials, Move- 
ments, clergy, etc.) together with statistical sources useful for research and 
concrete action. For the activities of Catholics on the international plane, 
a documentation concerning the universal Church is collected and will be 
available in the Year Book which will be published in the year of the Exhibi- 
tion, 1958. 

A university graduate is at the head of each section, and he is responsible 
for the research personnel : helpers were necessary, a calculator, typists and 
draughtsmen. 


2. The Financing of the Centre. — The Belgian bishops granted a sub- 
sidy at the beginning, but the Centre has to live by its work, which is financed 


by those using its services. 


3. Consultations. — As well as reports, the Centre has provided a 
certain amount of help to various organizations and movements, besides the 


organization of study weeks and meetings. 


On the national plane. — Preparation for the 38th Semaine Sociale Wallone : 
1956. — Preparation for the study week of the Séminaristes Wallons : 1956. — 
Preparation for the Discussion Group of religious sociology at the Congrés 
de l’Apostolat Laic at Louvain : 1956. — Preparation of the episcopal vepovt 
for the visit ad limina of the dioceses of Malines, Bruges, Namur and Tournai. 
— Preparation of research in collaboration with the J. O. C. and the ee ir 
M. O. C., L. O. C. F., a certain number of parishes preparing their mission 
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(Verviers, Tubize, Mons, etc.), the Centrale Syndicale des Professeurs de 
l’enseignement moyen, etc. 

At the request of the Secrétariat National de l’enseignement Catholique, 
a scheme was presented for 3 years planning of the Catholic Education in 
Belgium (a confidential document). 


On the International plane. —- Preparation of the 5th International Confe- 
vence on Religious Sociology, the secretariate for which is at the Centre: 
Louvain, 1956. — Preparation for an International Congress on parochial 
planning and the new methods of building churches at the 1958 Exhibition. — 
Collaboration with Episcopal Council of Latin America (CELAM) established 
at Bogota to start the department of religious sociology, notably by the elabo- 
ration of a questionnaire for each diocese on the religious situation. The 
preparation of a plan of research on religious sociology for the zsland of Malta. 


4. Reports in Preparation. — Planning. — 1. The parochial equip- 
ment of the Brussels district. — 2. The primary schools in the Brussels 
district. — 3. Middle schools for girls in the Brussels district. — 4. Religious 
of both sexes in the Brussels district. — 5. Parochial equipment in the 
Antwerp district. 


Rural Research. — 1. Socio-religious enquiry in the canton and deanery 
of Couvin. — 2. Socio-religious enquiry in the canton and deanery of Mont- 
zen. 

Industrial Research. — Socio-religious enquiry in the deanery of Auvelais. 

Diocesan vesearvch. — 1. The socio-religious equipment of the Province 
of Namur. — 2. The same in the Bruges Province. 


Urban research. — 1. Religious practice in the parish of the Holy Family 
at Schaerbeek. — 2. Religious practice in the parish of St. Elisabeth at 
Schaerbeek. — 3. Religious practice in the parish of Our Lady of Lourdes 
at Jette. — 4. Religious practice in the town of Ghent. — 5. Socio-religious 
research in Diegem. — 6. Socio-religious research in Zaventem. 


Research on vocations and the clergy. — 1. Requirements in priests and the 
recruiting of the diocesan clergy in Brussels and Walloon Brabant. — 
2. Men’s religious Institutes in the different Belgian provinces. — 3. A century 
of development of the women’s religious institutes in Belgium. — 4. The 
census of religious in Belgium in 1956. 


Congo. — Religious maps of the Belgian Congo and the Ruanda-Urundi, 
proportion of Catholics, local clergy, etc. 

Other investigations are projected or being made; social and religious 
problems of girls in service on the coast, religious mentality and the army, 
UC. 

Francois HourTart, 
Director of the Centre, Brussels. 
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Poland 


The Catechetical Movement in the 20th Century. — 1. General 
View. — 1. In the 2oth century catechesis in Poland, as in other European 
Catholic countries, was under the influence of the psychological method of 
Munich and that of Vienna, very like the former. Both these methods were 
based on that of Herbart, a Protestant scholar, whose method was at first 
refused by the German Catholics but finally approved by them. 

The Poles, under the Austrian and Prussian occupations, willingly took 
part in the catechetical congresses at Munich and Vienna. The better known 
of these were those held at Munich in 1906 and at Vienna in 1906 and 1912. 
Some representatives of the Polish clergy attended the Munich congress, 
among them being the Rev. Walenty Gapowsxr from Tarnéw in former 
Galicia, professor of pedagogy and catechetics in the major seminary of that 
town. It was he who collaborated in the development of the Munich method. 
The theses suggested by him were approved by Otto Willmann, one of the 
most famous sociologists and pedagogues of the time. Thus at the Vienna 
congress the Munich method was completed by Gadowski’s theses. Thanks 
to this method, the catechism lesson could be given in a more plastic way. 
The Munich method developed by Gadowski was called Gadowshi’s Method. 

The Vienna congress was also attended by Mgr Joseph BiLczEwskx1, 
Archbishop of Lwéw. He gave an address in German: The catechist in the 
secondary school as director of the pastoral activities of youth, which was applaud- 
ed by the audience. Since then representatives of the Polish clergy and even 
laymen have often been invited to the catechetical congresses in Germany 
and Austria and have taken an active part in them. 


2. Thanks to the initiative of Fr. Gadowski, the Catechesis Weekly appeared 
at Tarndéw in 1897, based on the reviews published at the end of the century, 
notably, Die Wiener Christlichen pddagogischen Bldttey (Vienna) and Die 
Miinchener Katechetischen Blatter (Munich). Since 1906, it has been published 
at Lwoéw and its title changed to Monthly Catechetical Review. After the first 
world war, it was published at Warsaw under the name of Review of Catechesis 
and Pedagogy and after the second world war, it was again changed to Review 


of Catechesis (until 1949). 


3. At the beginning of the zoth century, Circles for Catechists were 
formed in Poland, under the Russian, Prussian and Austrian occupation, 
both on the diocesan and national levels. The first of these courses was held 
at Lwow in 1907, on the initiative of Fr. SzozEPAN Szydelski, the future pro- 
fessor of apologetics and history of religion at the Theological Faculty of 
Lwéw University. Similar courses were soon organized at Przemysl and 
Cracow. Delegates from the circles also took part in the congress of masters 
from the Upper Schools which took place at Cracow in 1910 and at Warsaw 
in 1919. At Cracow the new syllabuses for secondary schools were discussed ; 
they were drawn up by the professors from Cracow under the chairmanship of 
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Prof. Wasunc, the future minister of Education at Warsaw. The reform of 
public education, voted at this congress, adopted the latest methods of 

edagogy and was used in the secondary schools. Fr. SZyDELSKI was the 
delegate of the Circles at the Lw6éw congress, and also at that of Warsaw. 
At the latter, the Minister LopuszaNskI, with the help of Prof. Wasung, 
drew up schemes for the reform of the secondary schools. 


4. The reform of public education concerned syllabuses as well as method. 
Catechesis in Poland, which since the beginning of the 20th century had 
followed the Munich psychological method, profited by the adaptation of 
that method to the conditions of our country. In 1936, under the auspices 
of the Polish bishops, a more modern method was adopted, called the * active 
method’ or ‘ method of the school of life,’ or simply ‘ school of life. ’ 
According to this method, children were no longer obliged to learn the text 
by heart without understanding it properly. Its aim was not merely to teach 
the children the religious truths, but to make them love Christ and His 
Church and to cause them to carry out their good resolutions. According to 
the instructions.of the bishops, the catechists should promote love of the 
Catholic Church and their fatherland in the children by using elements of 
folklore in the catechesis, propagated by the modern methods of ‘ Cateche- 
tical mesology. ’ 


5. In 1936 the episcopate founded ‘ courses in Catholic pedagogy ’ at 
Wilno, which were soon transformed into an Institute of psycho-pedagogy. 
The aims of the institute were as follows : 


— To develop a method of teaching, especially in catechesis. 

— To develop a method of individual and social education in the family, 
at school and in the associations grouped round the Church. 

— To propagate the teaching of the Church, psychology and pedagogy 
among teachers and parents. 


The educational section of the Women’s Catholic Association started a bi- 
monthly review Ku Szozytom (To the Heights) at Wilno under the direction 
of the Rev. Joseph WojtuxkiEwicz. The first number appeared in 1937-38. 
It was divided into three sections : a) problems of religious life, b) informa- 
tion concerning psychology and pedagogy, c) articles on instruction and 
education. In a word, it was devoted to the whole of Catholic education. 


6. In 1948 the episcopate undertook the unification of the catechism for 
all the Polish dioceses. In the course of the last sixty years, not less than 80 
had been published, counting textbooks for primary and secondary schools. 
There were almost as many catechisms as dioceses. Among the best may be 
mentioned : 


a) The Cracow diocesan catechism, modelled on the Austrian catechism 
of 1894 and that of Wroctaw, which was obligatory in Silesia during the 
occupation. The official catechism of this diocese is now Katechism veligu 
katolickiej dla wievnych (The Catholic Catechism for the faithful), of 1948. 
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b) Katechizm sredni dla diecezji katowickiej (Secondary Catechism for the 
diocese of Katowice) was, without the notes and explanations, a translation 
of the Wroclaw catechism. It is the Katechizm d oceszjalny (the catechism of 
the diocese) by the Rev. A. Przybylta in 1945 which is now in use in this 
district. 


c) Bishop Tomaka’s catechism is only the Austrian catechism revised. 
The number of questions is greatly reduced and explanations added. 


d) That of Bishop Likowski, published at Poznan as Katechizm rzymsko- 
katolickt weitkszy (The major Roman Catholic Catechism) is really the Cate- 
chism by Fr. Deharbe, S. J. It is criticized for not being adapted to the new 
canon law. 


e) Katechizm religit katoliskiej (Catholic Catechism) by the Rev. Charles 
Marciak, published at Przemyél in 1936, although resembling the Austrian 
catechism in many respects, bears witness to the author’s own labours. 


f) The catechism by the Rev. Walenty Gadowski, Illustrowany wiekszy 
elementary katechizm katolicki dla siedmicklasowych szkdt powszechnych 
(Illustrated elementary Catholic catechism for the primary schools of 7 
classes) is in our opinion the best of these catechisms. It is illustrated (which 
was a novelty in 1922) and became popular about 1935. Each lesson begins by 
a reading from the Old and New Testaments (kerygma). The author makes 
use of the hagiography and history of Poland in the lessons as well as the 
history of the Church, and adds some hymns. 


g) Two catechisms from the archdiocese of Lwéw: Maty katechizm 
vzymsko-katolickt (the Small Roman Catholic Catechism) of 1928 and Wiekszy 
katechizm vzymsko-katolicki (The Large R. Catholic Catechism) of 1933 
(7th ed.). These follow the kerygmatic method instead of the dialogue. 


h) Among the best Polish catechisms of the last years, we may mention : 
Maty katechizm katolicki (the Small Catholic Catechism) by the Rev. Joseph 
Maktowicz, of 1946; Maty katechizm dla Przygotowania dziect do spowtedzi % 
Komunii dw. (The Small Catechism for the preparation of children for their 
First Confession and Communion) by the Rev. Joseph Lapot, based on Cardi- 
nal Gasparri’s catechism and published in 1941 ; Katechizm zycta chrzesct- 
javskiego (the Catechism of Christian Life) by the Rev. Jean Zieja, published 
in 1949 ; Katechizm nauki Katolickie] (the Catechism of the Church’s Teach- 
ing) by the Rev. Walenty Chrobak, published in 1953. 

Most of the catechisms published in Poland during the last fifty years 
were intended for the lower forms of the primary schools as preparation for 
First Confession and Communion and are therefore incomplete. Nearly all 
are in the form of questions and answers, with, however, much explanation. 
There have also been issued a series of excellent textbooks for all the forms 
of the primary and secondary schools. The best are those by Bielawski, 
Bialowas, Lubelski, Kalinowski, Rychlicki, Dabrowski, Wojcik, Uminski, 


Keller and others. 
7. The attempt at unifying the Polish catechism is undertaken by a special 
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committee presided over by Mgr Jean Stepa, the Ordinary of Tarndéw. Its 
problems have been debated in the columns of the Przeglad Katechetzyczny 
(Review of Catechesis) at Warsaw. But by reason of circumstances over which 
the Church in Poland had no control, this unified catechism has not yet been 
published. 

In the course of these last years religion has not been taught either in the 
primary or secondary schools, but only in the churches. It was only after 
the Polish revolution, called the October Revolution, that a noticeable change 
has taken place in favour of the Church. According to the decree of the M1- 
nister of Public Education dated 8th December 1956 (Nr. GM. 1-3269/56), 
religious intruction was introduced into the time-tables of the primary and 
secondary schools as an optional subject for children whose parents asked 
for it formally in writing. In the primary schools it was to be one lesson a week 
for the rst form; in the 2nd to 7th forms, two lessons a week, and in the 
secondary schools, one lesson a week in all the forms. The catechists are paid 
by the government. 


2. Textbooks on Catechesis and Pedagogy. — 1. Textbooks on Cate- 
chesis. The Rev. Joseph Boczar, catechist in a school of teachers and pro- 
fessors in the Major Seminary at Lwéw, was the first to publish these. In 1914, 
he wrote Katechetyka (Catechesis) and Médodyka nauczania religii katolickieky 
(Method for Teaching the Catholic Religion) which is a résumé of the former. 
The subject of the first section of ‘ Catechesis ’ is didactic ; of the second, 
doctrine or the message ; of the third, the history of catechesis ; of the fourth, 
the catechist himself. 


2. Three other textbooks were written by the Rev. Wactaw KosiINsx1 
notably Dydaktya (Didactics), published in 1917 ; Katechetyka czyli metodyka 
nauczania veligii (Catechesis or the method of religious teaching) published 
in 1931 and Pédagogika (Pedagogy). 


3. A third author was the Rev. Zygmunt BrELAwskKI, professor of catechesis 
and pedagogy at the Faculty of Theology of the University of Jean Casimir at 
Lwé6w, which is now a Ukrainian-Soviet town. He was the first of the Polish 
authors to write a larger and more thorough handbook: Pedagogika reli- 
gijnomoalna Katechetyka (Religious and Moral Pedagogy-Catechesis) in 1934. 
The first section is devoted to the history of catechesis ; the second to the aim 
and subject of religious and moral education ; the third, to the task of the 
catechist as witness to Christ and the Church ; the fourth, to the essential 
notions of religious didactics ; the fifth and last to method in particular. The 
same author has also produced Dydaktyke religit wyszkole powszechnej (Di- 


dactic of Primary School Teaching) and many other pamphlets and articles 
for catechists. 


4. The Rev. Charles MazurkIEwIcz, professor of pedagogy at the major 
seminary of Poznan, member of the Academy of Science at Cracow, has 
written a textbook on Christian pedagogy: Wychowanie Wéwietle chrzesci- 
janskiej prawdy (Education in the light of Christian Truth), published in 1937. 
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The second edition appeared in 1947. In the first part of this textbook he deals 
with education and its aims; in the second, of the subject of education ; 
in the third, its object ; in the fourth, of the stages of its development ; and 
in the fifth, of the means. He has also written several other books on peda- 
gogy. 


5. The Rev. Jean Krysrosix, diocesan visitor for religious education in 
Ptock, is the author of Katechetyka w szkole powszechej (Catechesis in the 
elementary school), published in 1938. The first section is devoted to the aim 
of religious education by catechesis ; the second to the methods for religious 
teaching and the third, to the subjectmatter of catechesis and the care of 
souls. Fr. Krystosik has also written various catechetical articles and a book : 
O wychowantuniwego czlowieka (On the education of the new man). 


6. The Rev. Joseph Lapor, professor of catechesis and rector of the Major 
Seminary of Olsztyn, is the author of Katechetyka (Catechesis) published in 
1947. The first section of the book concerns the catechist, the spiritual life of 
young people, didactics and the method of catechesis. The second section is 
devoted to catechesis and pastoral work. In a supplement he gives examples 
of catechesis according to the methods of Munich, Vienna and the‘ creative ’ 
school. 


7. The latest textbook on catechesis is that of Fr. Joseph Dajczax, pro- 
fessor of catechesis and pedagogy at Warsaw, the author of this article. It was 
published in 1956 under the title of Katechetyka (catechesis) (412 pages). 
It is divided into five sections : a) general didactics (method) ; b) detailed 
didactics of religious instruction (object); c) the history of catechesis ; 
d) the personality of the catechist ; e) the pastoral work of catechesis. The 
author has carried out in this book the instructions of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities of the 21 December 1944, entitled The Great 
Importance of Pedagogy in the Work of Seminaries). 

This book is based on a number of books, classic as well as modern, Polish 
and foreign, religious and secular. The speciality of the work is the survey 
of the history of catechesis, from the time of the apostles down to our own day. 
As well as the catechist himself, the mesologism of catechesis from the point 
of view of the modern pedagogy of environment, has been considered, 
especially in the Polish territories from the Middle Ages to modern times. 
The author has also written catechetical and pedagogical articles in several 
Polish publications. 

Joseph Dajczaxk, 
Professor of Pedagogy and Catechesis, 
Warsaw. 


Biblical University Days for the Clergy. (Lublin, 21-23 August). — 
An undertaking of capital importance for Polish Catholic life was, without 
any doubt, the ‘ University Days ’ for the Polish clergy, which took place 
from the 21st to the 23rd August in the Aula Magna of the Catholic University 
of Lublin, presided over by S. E. Mgr. K. Kowalski, bishop of Chetmno, and 
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S. E. Mgr. T. Wilczynski, auxiliary of Lublin. The audience comprised more 
than 600 priests from all over Poland. 

The single subject of the talks was : Holy Scripture and the Modern Pasto- 
vate. All the speakers and all those taking part in the discussions were eager 
to carry out the desire of H. H. Pius XII to see the biblical movement increase 
in depth and universality. 

This desire was expressed in the sermon called The Mystery of the Word 
of God, in the Church of Christ, preached by S. E. Mgr. K. Kowalski during 
the opening Mass celebrated in the University church by S. E. Mer P. Katwa, 
Ordinary of Lublin. 

The same note was struck in the opening speech by the Abbé J. Iwanicki, 
Rector of the university, who took for his theme : ‘‘ Holy Scripture in educa- 
tion. ’? At the end of his masterly address, S. M., himself a professor of philo- 
sophy, remarked that in order to be a perfect philosopher it is necessary to 
study the precision of mathematics, to consider their structure and to 
transpose their laws on to the ground of philosophy. By analogy, he hoped 
that those who study Holy Scripture would contemplate its depths, the 
simplicity of its style, and insert its truths into daily life. 

The priests who met together at Lublin University gratified their desire of 
manifesting their profound fidelity to the Holy See when the Abbé E. Da- 
browski, professor at the university, announced that they had received 
special messages from S. E. Dom Athanasius Miller, Secretary to the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Commission and from S. M. Fr. Ernest Vogt, S. J., Rector of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute at Rome. When the message from the Secretary 
was read, all rose at the mention of the blessing sent by the Holy Father, and 
listened with deep emotion to the words from the heart of the Supreme Head 
of the Church. 

The talks given during these ‘ University Days ’ can be divided into two 
groups: the first group giving particulars of the progress of the Biblical 
Movement, and the second dealing with the pastoral ministry of the clergy. 

The series of talks in the first group was opened by the Abbé Eugéne Da- 
browski, Doctor in Biblical Science, professor of N. T. exegesis, taking as his 
subject, The World Biblical Movement. His leading theme was that, among 
the movements characteristic of the renaissance of the Catholic Church in 
the 2oth century, the biblical movement called ‘ Biblical Revival ’ is distin- 
guished by its force and the grandeur of its perspective. 

In this biblical Renewal we find the more or less conscious thirst of Chris- 
tians for the Word of God and the conscious work of specialists directed by 
the Church’s magisterium. 

An impressive testimony to the first element is rendered by the numerous 
post-war publications of Holy Scripture in the vernacular in the English- 
speaking countries, in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain and elsewhere. 

Secular literature is also interested in the problems of the Bible. It is enough 
to recall to mind the names of D. Merezkowskij, Paul Claudel, G. K. Chester- 
ton, G. Papini. The latter wrote : ** In the solar system of the mind the Gospel 
is the sun itself and all other books are planets and their satellites. ’’ (Gh 
Evangelisti, in the series : Gli Operai della vigna, Florence, 1929, 64). 
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The second element is evident from the beginning of the 2oth century in 
the continuous progress of biblical studies in the Catholic Church, fully 
responding to the requirements of modern science. We can cite in this 
connection the magnificent results obtained in the publication of texts, ency- 
clopaedias, dictionaries, commentaries, monographs and other works answer- 
ing to all the conditions posed by contemporary science. 

The documents of the Magisterium of the Church contributed to a great 
extent to the force of this Movement by providing programmes and showing 
the line to follow. The stages in this were : The Encyclical of Leo XII‘ Provi- 
dentissimus Deus ’ of 1893, which may be considered as the magna carta of 
Catholic exegesis. The encyclical of Benedict XV, ‘ Spiritus Paraclitus ’ in 
1920 ; the encyclical of Pius XII, ‘ Divino afflante Spiritu ’ in 1943 and, in 
1950, ‘ Humani generis. ’ It is not necessary to dwell upon the fruitful influ- 
ence on the Movement of the institution of the Pontifical Biblical Commis- 
sion in 1902 and the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome founded in 1909 by 
St. Pius X. 

The Church in Poland also enjoys a Biblical renewal, subject, however, to 
the means at her disposal and her present tasks. We see our people greatly 
drawn towards the Holy Scriptures, eagerly providing themselves with 
copies as fast as they are published, and we are witnessing the great success 
of biblical literature in general. The aim of the Biblical Movement is to 
respond to these needs of the faithful‘in the spirit and under the direction 
of the Holy See. 

The clergy ought toshave more knowledge of the Bible and also of the 
present Biblical Movement. New and magnificent vistas are opening up 
before the professors of biblical exegesis in the seminaries. They should 
primarily consider the theological aspect, leaving alone useless discussions 
serving to satisfy curiosity rather than the true knowledge of the revealed 
Word and devotion. The literal, and particularly the theological, meaning 
should be expounded clearly and devoutly in order that their hearers may 
enter into the feelings of the disciples of Emmaiis walking by the side of 
Christ : ‘* Were not our hearts burning within us when he spoke to us on the 
road, and when he made the scriptures plain to us ? ’’ (Luke, XXIV, 32). 

The speaker referred to exegesis such as this as integval, in opposition to 
historico-critical exegesis. And while integral exegesis rests upon criticism 
as its starting point, it looks upon it only as the opening of a symphony of 
passages of ravishing beauty and imperishable value. 

With regard to the faithful, the aim of the Biblical Movement is to make 
the scriptures known and loved and to help them to profit by them as much 
as possible. First of all, it is important to carry out the Holy Father’s wishes, 
that each home and Catholic family should possess a bible and read it assi- 
duously. 

As well as the bible, there should be a complementary literature, popular 
but not banal, for instance, works by Daniel-Rops, T. Déman, Gkiccioutie|: 
Guitton and R. Guardini will serve as models. 

It is to be hoped that the interest shown in the Bible in our country will 
become deeper rather than more extensive. That is why the biblical renewal 
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should become a pressing question for the pastorate. The Pastoral Sections 
of the Episcopal Curia should draw up concrete programmes which will be 
the foundation of serious action in favour of the Biblical Movement, which 
they will guide according to general directives. 

In many countries Catholic Biblical Associations are successfully at work. 
It is not normal that Poland with 27 millions of inhabitants, to whom must 
be added more than 8 millions of emigrants, should not possess a similar 
organization. We must hope that the competent authorities will set to work 
in this direction. 

The Catholic University of Lublin, watching over all the manifestations of 
the Church’s life, is following the Movement with interest, and it is not by 
chance that the lectures on the bible and the pastorate have been the work of 
its professors. 

As though to illustrate the first part of the Abbé E. Dabrowski’s talk, one 
of the most famous Polish dramatists, Mr. J. Zawieyski, spoke about Holy 
Scripture as a source of inspiration for Catholic writers. In Holy Scripture, 
he said, we can always find something of topical interest, for God speaks all 
the time to each of us. Mr. Zawieyski limited himself to those of his writings 
having reference to the Bible. After the war, he wrote a play inspired by the 
Book of Job, called ‘ The Perfect Man. ’ His aim in this work was to bring out 
the thought of God behind human suffering. In the same way, in other plays 
concerning King David, Abraham and Joseph in Egypt, this noted writer 
shows how the biblical theme can and should be transposed into our daily 
lives. 

In the talk called Bible and Liturgy, the Abbé J. J. Wierusz- Kowalski spoke 
to us of the close union existing between Holy Scripture and the Liturgy. 
The Biblical and Liturgical Movements are two aspects of the same renewal 
in the Church : both aim at the same goal : that the Bible should become the 
normal reading for the faithful. The following were the conclusions to be 
drawn from the speaker’s words : 


1. The Biblical Movement should be organized and cooperate with the 
Liturgical Movement. 

2. A beginning should be made by the integral teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the Liturgy in the seminaries. 

3. In the instruction of the faithful, biblical texts should be connected with 
liturgical life, in the spirit of one of the prayers on Holy Saturday : ‘* Deus, 


qui nos ad celebrandum paschale sacramentum utriusque Testamenti 
paginis instruis... ”’ 


The Religious and Moral Values of the Old Testament were clearly and pers- 
picuously expounded by the Abbé S. Lach, professor of exegesis of the Old 
Testament in the University. In the first part, he waged war against the 
adherents of evolution and with believers in the hypothesis called hypothesis 
of doctrinal stamp, which considers the religion of the Old Testament and its 
morality as the internal evolution of the Israelite genius (K. Marti, A. Lotz, 
G. Holscher, A. Niemojewski) or as resulting from the doctrinal influences of 
the surrounding nations (F. Delitzsch, A. Jeremias). 
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The evolution of the religion of the Old Testament ought to be studied 
from new standpoints since the recent discoveries concerning the religious 
beliefs of the nations surrounding Israel. The same is the case with the hypo- 
thesis of doctrinal influences. Once the excitement of the first moments has 
passed, further and more precise discoveries demonstrate that the analogies 
between the religion and morality of the Old Testament and the ethics and 
religion of the heathen are all exterior and apparent ; that they arise from a 
common stock of culture, language, similar moral laws and, finally, from 
universal tendencies of mankind. That is why no surprise should be felt when 
Protestant theology in discovering the harmony of the two Testaments 
concludes the identity of their God from it (W. Eichrodt, W. Moller). Although 
atheistic evolution and the hypothesis of doctrinal dependence should be 
eliminated from the scientific point of view, one can, and even should, re- 
cognize four phases in the religious evolution of the Old Testament: the 
religion of the Patriarchs, of Moses, the Prophets, and Judaism. They must 
not however be considered as four phases in different religions, but as forms of 
the evolution of the same religion. The vicissitudes of Israel in the course 
of centuries, although only partial causes of the religious and moral value of 
the Old Testament, have still had an influence on its evolution. 

The same apples to the evolution of the dogmas of the Church ; they must 
be made available from the revealed deposit and explained, and this does not 
only depend upon the needs of the faithful, but also on the trends of the 
period. 

In conclusion, the speaker emphasized that : 


1) The standards of the Old and New Testaments are the same. 

2) God is their chief Author. 

3) Atheistic evolutionism must be rejected and theism admitted, i. e., the 
increasingly perfected evolution of the knowledge of God. 

4) While recognizing the value of the Old Testament, it must be admitted 
that it is less perfect than the New. Jesus Christ added the final perfection 
to the Old Testament and filled the gaps by means of the New. 


The Abbé L. Stefaniak, C. M., of Cracow, next read a lengthy paper on 
The New Testament and the Historical Foundations of Christianity. After a 
minute analysis of internal criteria, he demonstrated the literary authenticity 
and historical authority of the Books of the New Testament, proving that 
Jesus of Nazareth is an historical person as well as the Church which He 
founded. It therefore follows that the rationalist hypotheses which, since the 
second half of the 2oth century, have denied the institution and historicity of 
Jesus Christ and His Church, are based, not on scientific foundations, but on 
false principles of philosophy. Exhaustive and impartial studies have led even 
Protestant scholars to the admission of the Catholic thesis of the authenticity 
of the foundations of the Christian Faith. 

A magnificent discourse by the Abbé E. Dabrowski on Catholic exe gests 
confronted by the Manuscripts from the Dead Sea concluded the first part of he 
talks. The eminent professor, with the erudition which is his, in a suggestive, 
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precise and clear style, outlined a superb picture of what is now called ‘* the 
greatest biblical discovery which has ever taken place. ’’ He gave an account 
of the opinions already accepted by the majority of scholars as the results of 
the lively debates which are still taking place concerning the Hebrew ma- 
nuscripts of the Dead Sea, reducing the problem to its proper proportions. 
Although W. A. Albright is of the opinion that the new texts promise a revo- 
lution in our enquiries into the origins of Christianity, we are following the 
proceedings calmly. The enquiries continue, but as they are only beginning, 
it is difficult to prophesy their future evolution. It is certain that they will 
contribute to the extent and depth of our knowledge of many questions 
concerning the books of the New Testament. As for finding out whether St. 
Luke wrote his Gospel with the ‘ Manuale disciplinae’ at hand, as W. 
Grossouw suggests, further researches will probably inform us in the near 
future. 

By way of illustrating Polish endeavours in the biblical field throughout 
the centuries, J. Iwanicki, Rector Magnificent of the University of Lublin, 
opened an exhibition of the History of the Polish Bible on the first day of the 
meeting. This very interesting and instructive exhibition was arranged by a 
group of specialists under the direction of the indefatigable Fr. Romuald 
Gustave, O. F. M., chief director of the library of the Catholic University. The 
biblical exhibition of the University and the days devoted to the biblical 
renewal coincided with the fourth centenary of the first edition of the Polish 
text of the New Testament, published by Nicolas Scharffenberger at Cracow 
(1556). The members of the congress could admire this edition among the 
collections of numerous printed works which bore witness to the biblical work 
carried on in Poland up to the present time. 

The critical, historical and literary analysis of the Scharffenberg Bible was 
given by the wellknown historian of Polish literature, Professor Conrad 
Gorski of Torun in a talk entitled : The fourth Centenary of the New Testament 
in Polish, published in the year 1556. It was the first translation of the Vulgate 
into Polish. According to him, it was the work of two persons. 


1) The mediaeval translator who did the translation in the 15th century ; 


2) The editor who adapted the translation to the language of the 16th 
century. 


The version published by Scharffenberg is literally faithful, but the Latin 
syntax is too closely followed. The speaker quoted a list of examples to prove 
that the text bears traces of the Middle Ages. However, the language of the 
version is so good that it does not shock the 2oth century reader. The Scharf- 
fenberg Bible is of great importance in the history of our language. It marks 
the beginning of a great series of translations which start in the Middle Ages, 
are swelled by the translation of Leopolita and finally come to flower in the 
version of the Bible made by Fr. J. Wujek, S. J. 
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The second group of papers dealt with pastoral activity. The Abbé F. 
Kioniecki of Gniezno told us of his interesting work, with careful documenta- 
tion on Biblical Pericopes in the Light of Ecclesiastical Documents. After a 
short general philological-historical introduction, the speaker demonstrated 
that biblical pericopes in Polish were already read in our country at the time 
of the Council of Trent. 

The Holy See’s Decree of 1943 ordained that the Epistle and Gospel should 
be read after the liturgical text, that is, during the Mass. The Apostolic See 
requires that the version of the pericopes for purposes of public worship 
should be made from the liturgical Latin text and always approved by 
the Ordinary. 

The Plenary Synod of Poland in 1936, insists that the text of the Epistle 
and Gospel must be identical in all dioceses. Canons 1344 and 1345 and the 
Encyclical * Divino afflante Spiritu ’ prescribe that the Gospel should be 
explained on Sundays and feastdays. In these explanations the recommenda- 
tion of the Pontifical Biblical Commission in its letter to the Italian bishops on 
the 20th August 1941 should be recalled, especially that the Church in com- 
menting on the Holy Scriptures only accepts two meanings: the literal and the 
typical. 

That is why commentaries published by theologians should be used and 
individual interpretation avoided which might diminish the authority of the 
Word of God. 

Abbé M. Rzeszewski of Wtoctawek in his fine talk on The Biblical Themes in 
Pastoral Preaching, expressed his conviction on the necessity of using Holy 
Scripture in preaching. The speaker illustrated his talk by two short but 
profound Marian considerations. 

In his talk on Practical Means for Propagating the Knowledge of the Word of 
God in the Parish, the Abbé Gryglewicz made use of his experiences in 
Poland and abroad in order to stress the necessity for a cheap edition of the 
Bible and also of a scheme for organizing Biblical Hours, Days and Weeks. 
In the matter of Biblical Hours, the speaker was in favour of meditations 
during Church services. That would profit the faithful to the greatest degree ; 
they would thus learn how to read and profit by the Holy Scriptures, and 
find it also a help in counteracting Protestant propaganda. In conclusion, 
the speaker proposed to present the Polish episcopate with the suggestion to 
introduce a Biblical Sunday in all the Polish dioceses. 

From the first day of the congress it was decided, with lengthy and unani- 
mous applause, to send a message signed by all those present to His Eminence 
the Cardinal Primate E. Wyszynski, to express the unanimous homage of the 
clergy present and assure him of their fidelity to Holy Church. 

A letter, signed by the members of the Praesidium, addressed to the 
President of the Episcopate, Mgr. M. Klepacz, was also sent to all the Polish 
episcopate meeting at Czestochowa. 

It was decided to entrust the organization of the Polish Biblical Movement 
to the University of Lublin. S. E. Mgr. K. Kowalski, expressing the wishes of 
all those present, addressed himself to the Ordinary of the place, S. E. Mgr. P. 
Khwa, and to S. E. Mgr T. Wilczytski, his Auxiliary, to beg them to take the 
Polish Biblical Movement, annexed to the University, under their patronage. 
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Finally, it was proposed to produce a cheap edition of the New Testament 
in Polish, and also a selection of selected texts from the Old Testament. 

In the course of the debates, besides questions put to the speakers, were 
many suggestions of great importance for the future progress of the Biblical 
Movement in Poland. Thus, for example, the Abbé Billert, parish priest of a 
small rural parish in Fabianowo (Gniezno diocese) told us of the way in which 
he imparted a greater knowledge of the Bible to his parishioners. The expe- 
riences of the Polish biblicist-priest were in no way behind those made in 
other countries, described in the book by W. Wurbel, ‘‘ Bibelarbeit in der 
Pfarrei, Erfahrungen aus Tausend Bibelstunden, ’’ Vienna, 1955. 

Towards the end of the discussions, the Abbé E. Dabrowski spoke, giving 
a short survey of the progress of the work undertaken in the preparation of 
the rst volume of the Catholic Encyclopaedia, which is shortly to be published. 

He then gave us an account, sent from Friburg for the Lublin ‘ Days, ’ 
concerning the recent discovery by professor A. van den Oudenrijn, O. P., 
of the Gospel called ‘ Gamaliel’s. ” 

Finally, he announced that the Biblical Section of the University will 
shortly undertake the publication of the review ‘‘ Biblical and Liturgical 
Movement, ’’ which up to now has been published in Cracow. 

Before the conclusion of the‘ Days, ’ those present warmly applauded S. E. 
Mgr. K. Kowalski who, delegated by the Polish Episcopate, had presided, as 
also the Abbé E. Dabrowski, representing the Biblical Section of the Univer- 
sity. It is he who renders the greatest services to the Biblical Movement in 
Poland. The‘ University Days ’ of Lublin were in reality the crowning of the 
continual effort of his long career in the biblical sciences, as S. E. Mgr. K. 
Kowalski very justly pointed out. 

At the close of the university conferences for the clergy, the Polish biblists 
met in the reading room of the central library of the University under the 
leadership of the Abbé E. Dabrowski to discuss all the questions concerning 
the future of biblical studies in Poland. 


Abbé JEAN PIERRE STEPIEN, 
Master of Biblical Sciences. 


Slovakia 


Religious Education. — All the schools belong to the State and mate- 
rialistic teaching is obligatory. I have not, however, heard of any case of a 
teacher explicitly telling his pupils that God does not exist. But on the subject 
of the origin of the world, of man, etc., the teachers make the pupils answer 
according to the explanations given in their textbooks by the materialist 
authors, ‘* even, ’’ they say, ‘* if your personal beliefs do not correspond to 
your answers. ’’ A great many pupils tear the incriminating pages out of 
their books. 

Religious instruction is given in the four first forms of primary schools, 
for one to two hours a week, but on condition that both parents ask for it in 
writing. Originally the mother’s request was sufficient, then a declaration was 
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required from the father, and now the consent of both is necessary. The 
school authorities make this instruction as difficult as they can, for example, 
by assigning a very awkward time for it. 

If the child does not want to attend the religious classes it is not easy for 
the parents to force him to. 

In many parishes religious teaching is given on a fixed day, even in the 
churches, which did not happen before the communists came into power. 

There is a great lack of catechisms and religious books. Those which can 
still be published by the St. Adalbert Society are printed in relatively small 
quantities, 10,000 to 20,000 copies, and some of these are sent abroad. 
A parish priest not far from the town where the books are published could 
obtain only one catechism last year, and this year, three, for his pupils. 

I believe that at least 75 % of the schoolchildren in Slovakia attend the 
religious classes. 


Divine Worship. — According to many eyewitnesses, the faithful attend 
the churches in Slovakia assiduously, not only on Sundays but also on week- 
days, men as well as women, and of allages. Bratislava sets the example; its 
churches are better attended during the week than those of Vienna on 
Sundays, so say the Viennese who often go there. 

The churches are sometimes overcrowded on Sundays and feastdays. 
Whole families can be seen in the streets hurrying to them, young people 
and very many university students. The great majority receive Holy Com- 
munion. During the mass the congregations pray and sing in common in 
their own language as they have always done. 

Although the ‘ papal hymn,’ by which the faithful pray for the ‘ Holy 
Father, Vicar of Christ ’ on Sundays after mass, has been suppressed by order 
of the government in the latest hymn books, the custom of singing it conti- 
nues almost everywhere with great enthusiasm. Processions and pilgrimages 
can be organized with the consent of the civil authorities, and are very 
popular ; the consent is more readily obtainable now than before. 

The attendance at church services is all the more meritorious in that it 
involves much personal sacrifice. The faithful are obliged to go to church 
either very early in the morning or late after work. Celebration of mass is not 
permitted during working hours. 

In all the boroughs instructions and orders of the civil authorities are 
communicated by loud speakers in the streets, so as to be heard in all houses. 
In order to interrupt the services, these instructions are relayed on Sundays 
during the mass (at least in the villages). The congregations shut windows 
and doors of the churches so as not to be disturbed. 

The teachers who want to keep their posts can never go to church in 
places where they are known, which is hard for many of them. Members of 
the Czechoslovakian Youth Association (the only youth movement in 
existence, and communist) are forbidden to go to church and incited to give 
up all religious practice. 

In conclusion we may note that in spite of pressure from the Government, 
the usual greetings are still ; ‘ Jesus Christ be praised, > « God be with you, ” 
instead of the official formula of ‘ Honour to work. ’ 
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It. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 


RELIGIOUS METHODOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 
(CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE) 


1. Teaching the Bible. 


Hi-Ta (A. Pautarp). — L’éducation par la découverte de la nature. 
Paris, Ed. Fleurus, 2nd ed., 1956, 280 pp., ill. 650 Fr. fr. — At first sight, the 
title and subject of this book do not appear to have any connection with 
religious formation, yet patient and respectful observation of His work is 
the way to knowledge and admiration of God the Creator. ‘‘ Nature, ’’ says 
the author, ‘‘ ought not to be observed for its own sake. It is the Work. 
Observing it leads inevitably to Him Who made it, the Divine Artisan. It 
speaks unceasingly of His Almightiness and Love. ’’ The author deals with 
the various sections to be observed : insects, trees, rivers, the sky, etc., and 
teaches how to look and admire. 


LUBIENSKA DE LENVAL, H. — Le Silence 4 l’ombre de la Parole. Coll. 
Bible et Vie chrétienne, Paris-Tournai, Casterman, 1955, 100 pp. — ‘‘ The 
discovery of silence, ’’ explains the author, ‘‘ can be made on the material, 
mental and spiritual levels... spiritual : ‘* when beyond reasoning and senti- 
ments, the spirit adheres to God in the certainty of faith. ’’ Normally, 
** silence needs to be acquired through effort .’’ The author describes the 
method. Note that the author gives the time between the ages of 2 and 8 as 
being particularly favourable to the development of the child’s contemplative 


faculty. 


Montessori, Maria. — L’éducation religieuse. La vie en Jésus-Christ. 
Trans. by G. J.-J. & A. M. Bernard, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1956, 204 pp., 
ill., 115 Fr. fr. — Active participation in the liturgy, writes Fr. Faure in his 
introduction, prepares the soul to listen to the inner voice in an atmosphere 
of silence. In the social framework of the Christian community, by personal 
actions impregnated with respect, it puts the soul in touch with God and 
guides it in spiritual ways. The ‘ Montessori Method, ’ by the progressive 
mastery of the body and the concentration of the faculties, prepares the child 
for conscious life ; by the acquisition of personal knowledge and habits, it 
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guides the spirit in the ways of knowledge and wisdom. The work is divided 
into three books : the child in the Church (especially the child of 3 to 6 to 
whom the broad lines of Maria Montessori’s experiments from 1909 to 1920 
refer), — The Mass, the author suggesting a rather complicated manner of 
initiating the child to the Mass. In spite of interesting notes, we prefer Madam 
Lubienska’s studies, which utilize to the maximum the method of religious 
education by means of the liturgy and the Bible. 


SrronvaL, Alfred. — Du vivant concret 4 la connaissance et a 
Vamour de Dieu. A practical course in religious methodology illustrated 
by thirty lessons of various types, intended for teachers and primary normal 
schools, 2nd ed., Tournai, Paris, Casterman, 1956, 198 pp. — The new edition 
of this book enlarges its subject. The author sets and resolves the problem of 
religious formation in a much more complete way than in his earlier edition, 
which mainly dealt with the use of the inductive method. The work is in 
three sections : school catechesis, inductive method in the catechism class, 
practical teaching. The first section traces a rapid, but clear and sufficiently 
complete, picture of the broad lines of catechesis, the subject to be catechized, 
the method and object. The second section is a very thorough and concrete 
study of the process of induction which allows the teacher to start from the 
child’s experience and to lead him further, into the religious world. The third 
section leads the catechists step by step in their task ; first by advice and 
clear and detailed indications, then by means of model lessons. This book is 
very valuable for teachers, and catechists. 


2. For 3 to 6 Year-olds. 


DINGEON, Jeanne-Marie. — Méthode progressive d’enseignement re- 
ligieux. — I. A la découverte de Dieu (4-6 years), Paris, ‘ Le grain de 
Sénevé, ” 1956, 103 pp. — Mlle Dingeon is the secretary general of the ‘ For- 
mation chrétienne des Tout-Petits. ? This movement founded by Mme Damez 
in 1933 is devoted to the religious education of infants, helping the mothers in 
their task or eventually replacing them. During the last few years, Mlle Din- 
geon, by means of much team-work has reconsidered the problem of the 
method and scheme and here gives us the fruit of her experiences and re- 
flections. She intends her book for mothers and kindergarten teachers. 

The object of the first religious formation should be to awaken the infant 
to make a conscious act of faith and to help him to discover God. The infant 
will find God with the help of grace in his discovery of the visible universe, 
the sign of God. The role of the teacher is to teach the child to marvel at the 
beauty of God’s creatures. She will create an atmosphere, will teach that 
which alone allows attention to be given to God. In this atmosphere the way 
to God will be by means of admiration of flowers, fruits, leaves, stars, water, 
animals, a mother and her child, the fire, snow, light, night, the earth, birds... 
During this initiation to the sense of God by means of the visible world, the 
liturgical cycle introduces intervals : notably Christmas and Easter. These 
feasts will be the subject of talks and little celebrations. 
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EVRARD-FIQUEMONT, J.— Jardins et jardiniéres d’enfants. Coll. 
* Psychologie et Education, ’ Paris, Fleurus, s. d., 255 pp. — A detailed study 
of the organization of the kindergarten, methods of great pedagogues, child 
psychology and the role of the kindergarten teacher. 


LEFEBVRE, X. & L. Perin. — L’enfant devant Dieu. Religious educa- 
tion of the infant. Coll.‘ Fils de lumiére, ’ Paris, de Gigord et Centre d’Etudes 
pédagogiques, 1956, 263 pp., ill. — The subject of this book is the study of 
the religious education of the 3 to 5 year-olds, in their families or in the 
kindergarten. Further studies will deal with the development of formation up 
to 10. Three sections : 1. Portrait of the child and his education. 2. Details of 
his religious life. 3. A year’s programme. 

In the first section, the authors study the psychological characteristics of 
the child of 3, 4 years and the dominant features of a first presentation of the 
supernatural world. Attention is drawn to three points: ‘* This young con- 
queror, ‘ little magician, ” demands a religious universe both marvellous 
and real — this little person eager to grow up, needs a religion which will 
make him greater — this little being eager to be loved needs a religion which 
appeals to his heart. ’? Note how the authors insist on the importance of ma- 
nifesting the invisible God in His greatness and love. The second section gives 
the great laws of the child’s religious formation : teachers with living faith, 
favourable environment and the manifestation of a triple aspect of religion : 
greatness, love, wonder and the ‘ absolute. ’ In the third section we find a 
year’s programme for formation in the family or the kindergarten. The 
authors warn us that it is better suited to the child of 4 than of 3. The first 
term will be devoted to manifesting the greatness and love of God and awaken 
the desire to become God’s friend. Several O. T. stories will be used. In the 
second term, the Lord Jesus is presented in His majesty and goodness; He will 
teach us how to please God. Jesus suffering will arouse the child’s generosity. 
In the third term joy will be awakened in the child’s heart by showing him 
the risen Christ. 


3. For the 7-9 Year-olds. 


For Christian Initiation. Programme for the catechism of children of 7 
to 9 for catechists and mothers. Paris, Direction Parisienne de |’Enseigne- 
ment religieux, 1955, 72 pp. — The authors are writing from the standpoint 
of ‘ thorough religious formation ’ and not a superficial indoctrination. 

The three terms of the school year are successively centred on God, Jesus 
Christ, the Church. The suggested stages have been tried out by teams of 
catechists, especially by the pupils of the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique. 
There is a marked sense of psychological and religious nuances. 

The first term, mainly devoted (except for preparation for Christmas) to 
the awakening and culture of the sense of God should teach the child to grow 
in faith in God, in wonder, love and attention to His call. 
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4. For All Ages. 


Junemann, Joseph-André, S. J. — Catéchése. Objectives and methods of 
religious instruction. Translated from the German, 2nd ed., Brussels, Ed. 
Lumen Vitae, 1955, 297 pp. — Fr. Jungmann, who, in his earlier writings has 
made a special study of the problem of the transmission of the Message to the 
Christian people, here suggests the broad lines of a catechetical method. 
After an important chapter on the history of catechesis, the author deals with 
the following points : the catechist, the child and catechesis, the task of the 
catechist, the programme, general methodology, special questions of cateche- 
tical methodology, requirement of the different ages, finally some appendices 
mainly on kerygmatic theology. 

The viewpoints of the author are very enlightening and will help teachers 
to give a coherent and progressive Christian formation. The author insists 
especially on the insertion of doctrinal teaching into the history of salvation 
and on the cohesion which ought to exist between the liturgical life and 
religious instruction. This book will no doubt remain a classic and a sure guide 
for all catechists and religious teachers. 


MoELLER, Charles, abbé. — Mentalité moderne et évangélisation. 
Dieu, Jésus-Christ, Marie, l’Eglise. Brussels, Ed. Lumen Vitae, 1955, 306 pp. 
— This volume is partly composed of articles which have appeared in the 
review ‘*‘ Lumen Vitae.’’ The author has completed them and shaped them into 
a study of the whole of Christian catechesis. Each of the large sections : 
— God, Jesus Christ, Mary, the Church — is studied from several stand- 
points : contemporary mentality : what our contemporaries think of God and 
what they say of Him in modern literature — the doctrinal orientations 
which can be observed in the Bible and theology — the catechetical perspec- 
tives, or instructions on such and such a dogma and the aspects on which 
it is especially important to dwell. 

In this book, teachers will find valuable directions (preachers for their 
sermons, professors for their lectures), but educated Christians who want to 
deepen their knowledge will find in it profound and beneficial views. 


5. Texts and Documents. 


Apostolat des laiques dans l’enseignement de Pie XII. Rome, 
Permanent Committee of the Congress for the Lay Apostolate, Palazzo delle 
Congregazione, Piazza San Callisto, 1956, 64 pp., too Fr. fr. — The texts 
(extracts from the encyclicals, allocutions, speeches, etc.) are grouped 
in categories : the laity in the Church, the nature of their apostolate, aim, 
duty, origin and development, urgency, spirit, dependence on the Hierarchy, 
diversity, formation, action, organization, etc. 


CoDERRE, His Lordship, Mgr Gérard-Marie. — Le catéchisme d’ aprés 
Pie XII. Saint-Jean (Prov. of Quebec), L’office catéchistique provincial. 
Les Editions de Richelieu, limited, 1955, 51 pp. — The author has collected 
the references to the teaching of Pius XII under several headings. He has 


composed a pamphlet in which he incorporates extracts from the Pope’s 
instructions. 
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FERNESSOLE, Pierre. — Sa Sainteté Pie XII et ’éducation de la jeu- 
nesse. En face du laicisme contemporain, Paris, Lethielleux, 1955, 192 pp. — 
After a brief summary of the activities and principal documents of the prece- 
ding Popes, the author introduces Pius XII’s instructions and messages 
concerning the education of youth and the development of independent 
schools. 


KotHEN, R. — Documents pontificaux de Sa Sainteté Pie XII. 1952. 
Saint-Maurice, Editions Saint-Augustin (Switzerland), 1955, 656 pp., 19 
Fr. Sw. — 131 documents, introduced, quoted and followed by excellent 


tables and an index which facilitate the use of the book. Well produced. 


MOINES DE SOLESMES, LeEs. — L’éducation. Coll. Les enseignements 
pontificaux. Tournai, Desclée et Cie, 510 (69) pp. — The writings of Pius 
VII, Leo XII, Gregory XVI, Pius IX, Leo XIII, S. Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII are here collected and classified. 

Tables and an index make the book easy to use. 


Piz XII. — L’éducation, la science et la culture. Published under 
the patronage of the Permanent Observer of the Holy See at Unesco. Paris, 
Fleurus, 1956, 240 pp. — This book collects and presents in a unified form 
the essence of the mind of Pius XI! concerning the objects of the work of 
Unesco. The passages classified into categories are preceded by an explana- 
tory introduction. A chronological table of the documents and an analytical 
table of the subject make the book handy to use. Its main divisions are : 
education ; exact and natural sciences ; special and international questions ; 
cultural activities ; information. 


Siége apostolique et les missions, Le. Pontifical texts and documents. 
Paris, Union Missionnaire du Clergé, 5 rue Monsieur, Lyons, 12, rue Sala, 
ist vol. 145 pp. — 2nd vol. 146 to 287 pp. — The first collection contains the 
Instructions of 1659 and the documents of the Pontificates of Leo XIII, 
S. Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI. The second concerns the Pontificate of 
H. H. Pius XII. In addition to the actual pontifical texts there are also 
numerous documents emanating from the Roman Congregations. 


II. RELIGIOUS FORMATION OF CHILDREN UP TO 12. 


1. BIBLE TEACHING 


A. For Infants and their Teachers. 


Bastin, Robert, O. M. I. — L’Histoire de Jésus. Tournai, Paris, Caster- 
man, 1956, 40 pp., ill. in black and colours by Fred Funcken. — An album 
intended for children of about 7. Fine illustrations in colours and in black 
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and white (perhaps more picturesque than profound in meaning). The story 
can be read aloud. It is a colourful narrative of the chief episodes in the life 
of Jesus. 


Foy. — Histoire sainte. Paris, Hatier, 1946, 64 pp., ill. — This album 
appears to be intended for children of 6 or 7. The text has been handwritten 
(imitating printing) and produced by photography. The pictures (several 
on every page and often coloured) are often too much like caricatures to be 
religious. The story is well told. 


Premiers récits de l’histoire sainte. Paris, Cocorico, 1955, 28 pp. —This 
album is intended for children of 5 or 6. The very short letter press tells of the 
creation, the Fall, Noe and the Tower of Babel. The illustration in colours is 
pleasing. 


TALLo!s, Jacqueline. — La sainte Bible et les petits enfants. I. Dans 
l’attente du Messie. — II. Avec le Fils de Dieu. Paris, Ed. de 1’Orante, 
1954, 1955, 77, 120 pp. — These two volumes suggest to mothers and 
kindergarten mistresses a series of Bible talks on which a method of religious 
formation is based for children of from 4 to 8, it would seem. 

The author insists on the need for silence and respectful attention to the 
stories. Useless details are to be avoided which only feed curiosity or emotion. 

The stories are good ; only details which are useful from the religious point 
of view are given. The choice and sequence of the stories seem to us to be 
debatable. 


B. For 8-9 Years. 


Boyer, Chanoine. — Notre Histoire d’enfants de Dieu. Introduction 
au catéchisme. Coll. Education progressive du chrétien, Paris, Ecole, 1955, 
134 pp., ul. — This pamphlet, meant for the religious formation of children 
of about 8 or 9, contains a short illustrated account of the Old and New 
Testaments and a very rapid sketch of the history of the Church. Facts are 
described and linked to one another in the perspective of the history of 
Salvation and are applied to the Christian life. Short catechism texts end 
each lesson. The illustrations are rather dull. 


WERNER, E. J. — Choix de textes de l’Ancien Testament. Paris, 
Cocorico, 1955, 124 pp., ill. 900 Fr. fr. — This album looks at first like a 
sumptuous picture-book. Most of the illustrations are in warm colours, full of 
movement and life. The children who turn over the pages will be delighted, 
but will find more charm than truly religious inspiration. 

The passages are faithfully and elegantly translated. Each extract forms a 
whole which can be read aloud. Most are historical stories, some psalms and 
rare prophecies. A good anthology for children of 8 or 9. 


C. For 9 to 12 Years. 


Basin, P. & J. SeRveL. — Le Christ est venu. Documents bibliques 
pour enseignement catéchistique, Lyon, Ed. du Chalet, 1955, 24 pp., ill.— 
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This album contains pictures of the life of Jesus with comments : photos of 
Palestine, plans, reproductions of pictures or of different documents. These 
illustrations, often reduced in size (e. g. 8 x 7 cm), are intended for cutting 
out and sticking into the child’s religious exercise book. 


DELor, A. — Le révolté de Bethléem. Coll. Jean-Francois, Paris, Ed. 
Fleurus et Gauthier-Languereau, 1957, 126 pp., ill. — This story for children 
is set in the context of the history of Israel and the life of Jesus. The heroes, 
living in Judaea, come in contact with the Master. 


FipEs. — Bible des écoliers. Bruxelles-Namur, Procure, 1953, 143 pp. — 
This handbook is presented as the Bible for adolescents. It would appear 
suited to children of 10 to 12. 58 pages are devoted to the O. T. and 85 to 
the N. T. In the O. T. the prophetical texts have a small but honourable place. 
There are three extracts from the psalms. In the N. T. the Gospels and the 
Acts are represented. The authors have fortunately respected the biblical 
text. A short explanation follows, questions and a biblical prayer. The 
commentaries are enlightening. There appear to us to be two weaknesses in 
the book: too few passages of poetry and prayer and in particular very 
mediocre polychrome illustrations. 


SEVE, M. P. — Jésus de Nazareth. Paris, Bonne Presse, 1955, 220 pp., 
ill. — This album is intended for children of 9 to 13. The whole of the life 
of Jesus is depicted and commented on in the manner of a film. 7 to 9 small 
pictures on each page give the succession of events. Short lively accounts of 
the characters are given. The illustrations, in black, aim at realism. The 
text is an attempt (always a dangerous one) at reconstituting conversations. 
One hesitates to recommend this treatment of the Gospel as a story for a 
children’s paper. 


2. LITURGICAL TEACHING 


A. Liturgical Initiation of the Child. 


LUBIENSKA DE LENVAL, Héléne. — La liturgie du geste. Coll. Bible et 
vie chrétienne. Maredsous, Ed. de l’Abbaye, Tournai-Paris, Casterman, 1956, 
ror pp. — ‘‘ The conscientious man is attentive, master of his gestures, 
clever with his hands, a worker, meditative, orderly, confident and obliging. 
His speech is firm, his gaze straight, his gestures precise, his words clear. He 
works hard and respects the work of others. He avoids the crowd, likes to 
work alone, but has a smile for others and is able to associate with them. ”’ 
The biblical tradition has understood the influence which gestures can have 
on the development of the religious life. The liturgy has carried on this tradi- 
tion. It requires movement : it demands that the body’s actions should keep 
pace with the psychic effort at recollection. The author successively envisages 
the liturgical gestures of Jesus Christ (gestures of humility and of power) ; 
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the liturgical gestures of the O. T.; the gestures and structure of liturgical 
rites ; the liturgical gestures, the engagement of the whole person. 


PapiLton, J.-D. — Pour comprendre les sacrements. Tours, Mame, 
1954, 32 pp., ill., 395 Fr. fr. — An album intended for children of a0 tom 
Fine photographs taken from ‘ Fétes et saisons . ’ Good biblical, liturgical 
and spiritual commentary. 


B. Missals or pamphlets for the Congregation at Mass. 


Courtois, Mgr Gaston. — Mon iivre de priére. Missel dominical pour 
les enfants d’aujourd’hui. New edition revised and enlarged. Paris, Fleurus, 
1955, 448 pp., ill., 290 Fr. fr. — Besides the text (in French) of the Sunday 
Masses, this booklet contains numerous Masses for Saints days and from the 
Common. The Ordinary of the Mass is printed in two colours and illustrated, 
with a French dialogue text during the celebration; the usual prayers, 
Vespers and Compline, numerous hymns and a small liturgical dictionary 
make thisa complete handbook, easy to use, of Christian devotions for child- 
ren of 9 to 14. 


DANIEL, Y. — La messe avec Jésus. Tournai, Casterman, 1955, 85 pp. — 
A Missal and prayerbook for children of 6 to 8 or thereabouts. Each page has 
a coloured picture (of fair quality) and a prayer. 


GERARD, Dom, O. S. B. — Nouveau missel illustré. For Sundays and 
the Feast days of the liturgical year, Turnhout-Paris, Brépols, 1954, 699 pp., 
il]. by F. Bertier. Price : 65 Fr. B. — This missal is intended for children of 8 
to 13; it is almost a daily missal. The liturgical texts are simplified and 
briefly commented upon. The illustrations are pleasing. 


Jacgures. — Missel de Frére Jacques. Paris, Labergerie, 1955, 80 pp., 
960 Fr. fr. The three missals published by the Labergerie publishing house 
form a collection adapted to the different periods of growth: Missel de 
Frére Jacques (4 to 8), Missel de Frére Yves (7 to 12), Missel des di- 
manches et fétes (11 to 15). One is immediately struck by the excellent 
typography and the original illustrations. The text, adapted to children, 
comprises in each missal the Ordinary of the Mass, the Proper of the Time 
and Feasts (increasingly complete). The coloured illustrations set a delicate 
problem. The Sunday missal for the older children is illustrated by Michel 
Timoléonthos in a Byzantine style. The effect is of enamels, but the choice 
of colours (violet, orange and green) and the angular or erect shapes are dis- 
turbing. These designs are somewhat sinister and inhuman. On the contrary, 
the Missel de Frére Jacques for infants is striking by its soft and harmonious 
colours. The stylised and simplified figures are authentically religious and 
full of humility and prayer. The most disconcerting of the three missals is 
that of Frére Yves (for the ages in between). The author has simplified the 
figures in an extreme manner by reducing their anatomy to essential features 
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which a child can perceive. In spite of this simplification which deprives them 
of all individuality and ‘ anecdotal ’ interest, these ‘ little men ’ are really 
expressive of religious attitudes. The author achieves this by curves which 
denote gestures. It must be admitted that if a good many of the scenes are 
expressive, one feels bound to warn against others too much like caricatures. 


Missel dominical des jeunes. Maredsous, Ed. de l’Abbaye, 1956, 344 pp., 
ill. — This missal is for children who have not yet been introduced to a daily 
missal. Besides the usual prayers, it contains an adapted text of the Sunday 
and feastday masses, together with prayers for the reception of ‘the sacra- 
ments of confirmation and penance. The text of the Ordinary is complete in 
Latin and French. It is illustrated by means of coloured photographs of 
the celebrant. 


Pras, S. — Mon premier livre de messe. Tours, Mame, 1954, 48 pp. — 
Small missal for children as soon as they can read. A photograph on the left- 
hand page and opposite a liturgical prayer adapted (4 or 5 short lines). The 
photographs are mediocre in quality. 


Premier missel. Par les moines de Maredsous, Maredsous, Ed. de l’Abbaye, 
1954, 40 pp., lll. in colours by Roger Duterme. — A missal for children of 6 
to 7. On the lefthand page, a picture, opposite a text (short paraphrase of 
liturgical texts). 


Petit clerc de Jésus sert la messe, Le. Abbaye Saint-Wandrille, Ed. de 
Fontenelle, 1955, 30 pp. and 42 full page photographs. 180 Fr. fr. — The 
photographs show the gestures of the priest and server; the letterpress 
comments on the server’s attitudes and gives the Latin text of the dialogue. 


Ill. RELIGIOUS FORMATION OF ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS 


1. BIBLE 


A. Texts and Commentaries (or Paraphrases). 


Evangile selon saint Jean. Translated from the Greek by Canon Max 
Overney, Paris-Friburg, Saint-Paul, 1947, 266 pp. 


Bible de Jérusalem, La. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1955, 1994 PppPp., 
270 Fr. B. — The characteristic of this edition is its format, that of a pocket 
diary (except for its thickness : 25 mm.). The paper, in spite of its thinness, 
is remarkably opaque ; the print is easy to read. Perhaps the space between 
the lines is rather small in some places and tiring for the reader. The text 1s 
that of the Jerusalem Bible, with the notes abridged, but covering 200 pages. 
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Bouver, L. — Le quatriéme évangile. Coll. Bible et vie chrétienne, 
Paris-Tournai, Casterman, 1955, 239 pp. — After an introduction and trans- 
lation, the author gives a profound and pregnant commentary. 


Moos, M.-F., O. P. — Les Psaumes. Priére des chrétiens. A new trans- 
lation of the psalms and canticles followed by notes and a glossary. Paris, 
Ed. ouvriéres, 1956, 424 pp. 630 Fr. fr. — Fr. Moos’ translation has been 
done with a view to public reading as well as private. This psalter is intended 
for a choral recitation in the family or community. While the Jerusalem Bible 
translation keeps very close to the Hebrew idiom, this translation transposes 
it into a French style. The order followed is that of the breviary with one 
exception. The text is made more intelligible by an introduction, notes, and 
an explanatory glossary. 


Psautier de la « Bible de Jérusalem », Le. Paris, Cerf, 1955, 2 vols 335 / 
335 pp. — The first volume contains the translation of the psalms, the 
second, notes and commentaries. The translation is given in ‘ rhythm typo- 
graphy ’ for singing and vocal prayer, that is to say, the accentuated syllables 
are printed in italics. The notes are in the following order: indication of the 
literary style (messianic, thanksgiving, etc.), the key-words (subjects and 
the words relating to them), the subjects, commentaries on each, and various 
explanations. 


Sainte Bible, La. Traduite en francais sous la direction de l’Ecole Bi- 
blique de Jérusalem, Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1956, 1669 pp. — This volume 
contains the complete text of the Bible in French : introductions, annota- 
tions and several maps. The translations are copied from the former edition 
in separate parts. The notes have been condensed. The books or groups of 
books are preceded by lengthy introductions. 


THIVOLLIER, P. — Le Peuple de Dieu. T. II, De Josué a David. Issyles- 
Moulineaux, Missions ouvriéres paroissiales, 1955, 334 pp., 700 Fr. fr. — Vo- 
lume II, illustrated by Marie Pignal, contains the history of the Hebrews from 
Josué to the reign of David. The narrative is continuous and includes the 
biblical text in italics ; it is paraphrased by the author so as to be understood 
by an unaccustomed reader. 


B. Geographical, Historical and Social Setting. 


Basin, P.& J. SERVEL. — En marche vers le Christ. Documents bibliques 
pour enseignement catéchistique, Paris, Chalet, s. d., 22 pp., ul. — Various 
illustrations : maps, reproductions of plans, works of art, etc,. accompanied 
by commentaries explanatory of the O. T. This excellent booklet is for use 
with children of 11, 12 and over. 


FRossarp, A. — Voyage au pays de Jésus. Paris, Arthéme F ayard, 
1955, 180 pp., 600 Fr. fr. — The author shows good observation and has areal 
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talent for conveying his observations in a way which is sometimes amusing 
and always striking. He succeeds in portraying the life of Jesus while incor- 
porating a very exact description of the present inhabitants, their ways of 
thought and customs. Fine photographs. Suggestive and humorous drawings. 


GAUTHIER, P. — Il habita parmi nous. Vie de Jésus. Paris, l’Ecole, 
1956, 85 pp., ill. by photographs in black and colours by M. Chauveau. — The 
text is a summary of the life of Jesus with insistence on a description of the 
countryside. 90 photographs in black and colours illustrate the story. Their 
technical quality is not perfect. 


LELonG, M.-H. — Terre sainte. Brussels, Elsevier, 1955, 196 pp. Photos. 
— Photographs and comments on a pilgrimage in Palestine. 


MoNTJuvIN, J. — Panorama d’Histoire biblique. Paris, L’Ecole, 19560. — 
A folder which opens to more than two metres by 18 cm. On it is given 
the history of the Chosen People from Abraham to Jesus Christ, in a way 
which is very striking for the imagination, by the use of different colours. 
The centuries are shown in a length of 10 cm. Parallel to the development of 
the sacred history the events taking place in the neighbouring empires are 
indicated. Where the date of an event is doubtful, the author has adopted 
the chronology suggested by the Jerusalem Bible. 


C. Theological Introductions, Commentaries and Studies. 


Avuzou, Georges. — La Parole de Dieu. Approches du mystére des 
saintes Ecritures. Coll. Connaissance de la Bible. Paris, Ed. de ]’Orante, 
1956, 256 pp., 630 Fr. fr. — The author’s aim is to initiate the Catholic to 
the reading of the Bible. This volume is a general introduction to a series. 
It is of great scientific and religious value, while being easy to read for the 
non-initiated. 

The author first deals with the problem of the composition of the sacred 
books in the course of history and passes on to the question of inspiration. 
He then studies the great religious and human facts to which the Bible bears 
witness and describes with precision the mentality of the biblical writers. 

These pages will doubtless awaken in the reader an increasing desire to 
know the Bible, they will encourage him to surmount the difficulties which 
he sees ahead and to seek the treasures which he can divine. 


Beaucamp, E., O. F. M. — Sous la main de Dieu. Le prophétisme et 
Vélection d’Israél. Paris, Ed. Fleurus, 1956, 286 pp.— The author 
discusses the role of the prophets in the context of the religious history of 
Israel. After having defined the election of the Chosen People, he passes to the 
study of the character and mission of the prophets after Amos. He shows how 
the later great prophets announce the end of the Ancient Covenant and the 


promise of a new one. 
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Cerraux, Mer L. —La voix vivante de l’Evangile au début de 
l’Eglise. 2nd ed. Coll. Bible et vie chrétienne. Tournai-Paris, Casterman, 
Maredsous, Ed. de l’Abbaye, 1956, 157 pp. — Do the Gospels express the 
faith of a Church which substituted its own enthusiasm for historical truth ? 
‘¢ The true message of Christ, ’’ says the author, ‘* has survived in tradition ; 
united and mingling with the apostolic message of His death and resurrec- 
tion, it has transformed souls and created the new world. This 1s what 
Christian experience was. ’’? After studying the transmission of the Good 
News by Christ and the formation of the early apostolic tradition, the author 
deals with the genesis and originality of each of the four Gospels. 


Cuary, Th. — Les prophétes et le culte 4 partir de 1l’exil. Coll. Bi- 
bliothéque de théologie, Série III, Théologie biblique, vol. 3, Tournai-Paris- 
Rome-New-York, Desclée et Cie, 1955, 314 pp. — The author studies the 
prophetic message during and after the exile in the light of Christ’s words to 
the Samaritan : ‘‘ ... God is a spirit and those who worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth ’’ (Jo. IV, 21-24). What tendency — ritualistic or 
spiritual — is to be discerned in the prophetical books ? For example, there is 
a contrast between the ritualism of Ezechiel and the spiritualism of Jeremias. 
The Servant of Jahveh in Isaias denotes a highly spiritual conception which is 
found again in Zacharias. The New Testament establishes and explains the 
synthesis between the ritual prescriptions and worship in spirit. The final 
vision of the Apocalypse is that of the heavenly Jerusalem of which the Tem- 
ple is the Lord Himself and the Lamb. 


CLAUDEL, P.—J’aime la Bible. Coll. Bibliotheque Ecclesia, Paris, Fayard, 


1955, 153 pp. 350 Fr. fr. — Various studies by the great poet on the subject 
of the Bible. 


* DuHeEILty, J. — A la trace de Dieu. Ancien Testament. Paris, Ed. de 
lV’Ecole, 1955, 106 pp. — The author outlines the chief trends in the history 
of the Chosen People, related in the Bible, and, after thus framing the picture, 
he leads to the discovery of the Word of God. The pamphlet is in the nature of 
a scheme of work and a questionnaire which suggests the biblical passages 
containing the answers. The reader must have his Bible in his hands and will 
be drawn into an attentive and fruitful exploration of it. 


GaLBiaTl, G. & A. Piazza. — Mieux comprendre la Bible et ses 
passages difficiles. Translated from the Italian by H. de Ganay, Tours, 
Mame, 1956, 367 pp. — The authors begin by laying down the general prin- 
ciples on which they base their exegesis. They state that ‘‘ the religion and 
morality of the Old Testament are constantly directed towards a further per- 
fection whose goal is to be found outside the O. T. itself. ”’ They also insist 
on the fact that, contrary to other religions, there is a movement of ascent 
in that of the O. T. They then point out the chief literary styles which the 
reader should note in order to understand the sacred text. Most of the book 
consists in the examination of many difficult passages, debatable points being 
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clearly indicated and the principles for their solution defined. The authors 
make a distinction between a certain solution and a hypothesis. With great 
precision of language (which may even surprise the lay mind), they establish 
the limits of scientific and theological exigencies and the laws for their 
simultaneous application to the same subjects. The authors’ conclusions 
remain, however, often disputable. 


GrorGcE, A. — Connaitre Jésus-Christ. Coll. «A la découverte de». 
Paris, Equipes enseignantes, 18, Ernest-Lacoste, 125 pp., ill. —A tool to 
facilitate personal research in the synoptic Gospels. It is particularly useful 
for team work. After thirty preliminary pages on the Gospels and the way 
to use them, the author deals with the Kingdom of Heaven, the Lord’s 
Passover and the mystery of Jesus. 


ImscHoot, van, P. — Théologie de l’Ancien Testament. Tome II. 
L’>homme. Tournai, Desclée et Cie, 1956, 342 pp. — This very lucid book 
contains a thorough analysis of the biblical texts concerning man. The author 
gives his conclusions with precision, prudence and lucidity. The subjects dealt 
with are: origin and nature of man — life and end of man — duties of 
man — sin. 


LaGRANGE, M. J. — L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ. Coll. Etudes Bibliques, 
Paris, J. Gabalda et Cie, 1954, XV /716 pp., 2.500 Fr. fr. — A new edition of 
the well-known book by the famous exegetist. Fr. Lavergne’s synopsis has 
been inserted in the text. 


LAMBERT, G. — Le drame du jardin d’Eden. Paris-Tournai, Casterman, 
1954, 64 pp. — An article from the Nouvelle Revue Théologique on the 
exegetical commentary of chapters II and III of Genesis. 


Lton-Durovr, L., S. J. — Concordance des Evangiles synoptiques. 
Tournai, Desclée et Cie, 1956, 20 pp., three folders of 70, 50, and 70 cm wide 
and letterpress, 8 colours. — For each of the synoptic Gospels, a folder is di- 
vided in as many panels as there are paragraphs or phases. On each, variously 
coloured bands indicate the different length of the passages from each Gospel 
dealing with the same episode ; this is denoted by an expression taken from 
the episode in question which gives the ‘ point. ’ Strips indicate an identical 
or similar passage to that on the band; coloured lozenges, the synoptic 
condition of the context of a passage. It will take the reader some time to 
accustom himself to the new language of colours and shapes, but he will soon 
realize that by the use of this concordance he will acquire in an intuitive 
manner complete familiarity, with the diversity of the Synoptics. The work 
is scholarly, and clear. 


Marrtens, Dom Thierry. — Le Messie est 14! Coll. Lumiére et Vie, 
Bruges, Abbaye de Saint-André, 1955, 172 pp., ill. — A fine edition illustrated 
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in heliogravure. The author meditates on the two first chapters of the Gospel 
of St. Luke by “ listening to the biblical resonances of the themes employed. ”’ 


Marrtens, Dom T. — Jérusalem cité de Dieu. Coll. Lumiére et Vie, 
Bruges, Ed. de Abbaye de Saint-André, 1955, 149 pp. — Jerusalem is a 
Symbol constantly referred to by the liturgy. After having outlined the 
historical evolution of the holy city and the literary evolution of the theme of 
Jerusalem in the Scriptures, the author studies the Gradual Psalms and 
reveals their profound meaning by a comparison with other biblical passages 
of a similar nature. The place of the holy city in Jewish thought is thus made 
clear. 


Marston, Sir Charles. — La Bible a dit vrai. Translated from the 
English by Luce Clarence, revised edition published by Patrice Roussel, 
Coll. D’un monde a l’autre, Paris, Plon, 1956, 335 pp., ill. — An adaptation 
of two English books by an archaeologist who has recently been excavating in 
the Near East. The object is to compare biblical facts with the discoveries of 
scholars. Pleasant to read, thoroughly documented and well illustrated, 
the book follows the chronology of events reported in the Bible. It compares 
these with contemporary scientific discoveries. 


Pas 4 pas avec la Bible. — 1. Introduction. — 2. Histoire d’Israél. 
—7. Samuel, Rois. — 10. Tobie. — 18. Livre de la Sagesse. — 20. Le 
prophétisme. — 21. Isaie. — 23. Ezéchiel. — 37. L’Epitre aux Hé- 
breux. — 40. L’Apocalypse. — Bruges, Abbaye de Saint-André, s. d. 
to fasc., 20 pp. each. — This series, begun some years ago, is a useful working 
tool. The different books in the Bible are introduced and commented upon in 
thin pamphlets, easy to handle and in clear type. In each there is a general 
introduction (author, history, main ideas) ; description of a method to 
follow in order to read the book with advantage ; a commentary and short 
notes on successive passages. There is no superfluous matter and the exposi- 
tion is enlightening. 


’ PassELECQ, Dom Paul, O. S. B. — La sainte Bible expliquée. — I. 
Evangile de saint Matthieu, 2 fascicules, 63 and 71 pp. — A simple yet 
scientific and spiritual commentary on the Gospel, verse by verse. 


Pour lire la sainte Ecriture. A scheme for reading the Bible with the 
exception of the Psalms and Gospels. To be obtained from the author, Groupe 
de la Gloire-Dieu, Flavigny-sur-Ozerain (Céte d’Or). A folder in 4 colours on 


bible paper, 150 Fr. fr. — A reading scheme without commentaries for every 
day of the year. 


ROBERT, A. & A. Tricot. — Initiation biblique. Paris-Tournai, Desclée 
et Cie, 1954, XXVI/1.081 pp. — New revised edition of a book which is 
indispensable for all interested in the study of the Bible. 
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TRESMONTANT, C. — Etudes de métaphysique biblique. Paris, J. Ga- 
balda et Cie, 1955, 261 pp., 800 Fr. fr. — The author depicts the elements of 
metaphysics underlying the biblical text and attempts systematization. 


VANDENBROUCKE, Dom F. — Les Psaumes et le Christ. Louvain, Centre 
Liturgique, 1955, 107 pp. — This study is a careful enquiry into the full 
significance of the psalms. The author begins by defining the various inter- 
pretations of scripture (especially the literal, typical and allegorical). He 
considers in what way the New Testament and the liturgy have applied each 
of the three methods of interpretation to the texts quoted by them. Finally 


he analyses each psalm in particular according to the principles previously 
enunciated. 


D. Monographs. 


Elie le prophéte. I. Selon les Ecritures et les traditions chrétiennes. II. 
Au Carmel, dans le Judaisme et l’Islam. Coll. Etudes Carmélitaines, Paris, 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1956, 271 and 317 pp., ill. 200 Fr. B. — I. Elias is one 
of the major characters in the Bible. The New Testament does not ignore him 
and when Jesus shows Himself in His glory on Mt. Thabor, Moses and Elias 
(the law and the prophets) surround Him. The book, published by the 
Etudes carmélitaines, is illustrated by fine coloured photographs and 
written by a group of specialists. They have studied the character and mes- 
sage of Elias in the Scriptures and Christian traditions. 


IJ. A team of specialists give us a series of psychological, historical and 
spiritual studies on the cult of the prophet, the interpretation and survival 
of his testimony, in short, on his ‘ presence ’ in an Order and school of spiri- 
tuality, as well as in two non-Christian religious traditions. 


Figures bibliques. Collection of pamphlets, Brussels, Giuvre des Tracts, 
1956, 17 pp. 5 Fr. each. I. J. Stemnmann, Isaie. — 2. G. LAMBERT, Elie. — 
3. A. GELIN, Jérémie.— 4. R. Portman, Abraham. — 5, J. STEINMANN, Job. 
— Attractive little pamphlets with a good reproduction of a statue or picture 
on the cover and clear typography. The authors are well known specialists. 
In a few pages the moral physiognomy, history and mission of the subject 
and the connection of his writings with contemporary events are described. 
They make easy reading (lasting for a short journey) and constitute an excel- 
lent introduction to the knowledge of the Bible. 


Moise, homme de 1’Alliance. By H. Cazelles, H. Gelin, B. Botte, etc. 
Coll. Cahiers Sioniens, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1955, 405 pp., ill. — This 
large volume forms an exhaustive study of Moses as a historical person and 
the place which he occupies in the Christian, Jewish and Moslem tradition. 


E. Bible and Education. 


Bible et Education. Special number of Pages d’information (Bulletin 
de Union des Religieuses Enseignantes). Secrétariat National de l’Union 
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des R. E., 272 pp. — This number contains the report of the National Study 
Days held at Paris from the 12th to the 15th July, 1953. It includes studies by 
the best specialists on several great biblical subjects and on the progress and 
method of biblical teaching of children. 


Letousey, A. & J. Lapicne.— Connaissance de Jésus-Christ. 
I. Apercu d’Histoire biblique, Histoire de Jésus-Christ, Grandes 
Paroles du Maitre, Initiation liturgique, Paris, Lethielleux, 1954, 
164 pp. — A short account of sacred history, the great words of the Master 
and of liturgy intended for students in High Schools technical and modern 
schools without religious teaching. 


F. Bible and Spirituality or the Pastorate. 


DousseE.Lin, G. — Paix sur la terre. Coll. Priére et Joie, Paris, Fleurus, 
1955, 89 pp. — A pamphlet to help parish priests and chaplains to organize 
biblical vigils during the liturgical seasons of Advent, Christmas and the 
Epiphany. The central theme is Peace, commented upon in various ways. 


HamMER, J. — Quand Jésus vivait parmi nous. I. Jeunesse et Galilée. 
II. Judée et Passion. Translated from the German by M. J. André, Mulhouse, 
Alsatia, 1955, 299, 345 pp. — Spiritual thoughts on the life of Jesus in the 
four Gospels. For meditation and devotional reading. 


Merton, T.— La manne du désert ou le mystére des psaumes. Paris, 
Orante, 1954, 189 pp., 420 Fr. fr. — The author studies the place of liturgical 
prayer and especially of the Psalms in the Christian’s spiritual life and espe- 
cially in that of the monk. He describes the different scriptural meanings and 
how they are to be found in the psalms. On this Biblical foundation the author 
meditates on the life of prayer and the whole interior life of the Christian. 


Rocue, A. — Ce feu qui dévore. Méditations sur l’évangile, Paris, Ed. de 
l’Epi, s. d., 46 pp. — The Gospel for adolescents of both sexes from 14 to 18. 
The author has chosen 23 scenes from the Gospel on which he gives a simple 
narrative and a short spiritual commentary. 


G. A Biblical Novel. 


DOBRACZYNSKI, J. — Les montagnes de la nuit. La rude mission de 
Jérémie. A novel translated from the Polish by F. Hubert. Mulhouse, Ed. 
Salvator, 1956, 290 pp., 120 Fr. B. — A historical romance of the time 
between 609 B. C. (battle of Megiddo) and 587 (capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor). The hero is the prophet Jeremias. The 
historical events and persons mentioned in the Bible and history appear in 
their proper place and are truthfully depicted. The secondary characters 
are imaginary. The interest of the book lies in its striking evocation of the 
psychology and difficult mission of the prophet Jeremias: ‘‘ I wanted soe 
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the author says, ‘* to bring to life the figure of a man who, crushed by a mis- 
sion above his strength, fulfilled it among people who did not understand 
the immensity of his sufferings. ”’ 


2. LITURGY 


A. Liturgy in General. 


CaPELLE, Dom Bernard, O. S. B. — Travaux liturgiques, de doctrine 
et d’histoire. I. Doctrine. Louvain, Abbaye du Mont-César, 1955, 282 pP., 
170 Fr. B. — This volume is a reprint of articles which have appeared in the 
Questions liturgiques et paroissiales and elsewhere, and the chief 
lessons given in the course of the Liturgical Weeks in Belgium from 1928 
to 1940. Three sections : 1. Culte intégral du Corps mystique (liturgie en gé- 
néral). — 2. Liturgie sacramentelle. — 3. Commentaire des collectes domini- 
cales du missel romain. — It is a testimony to the labours of Dom Bernard 
during ‘ the growing pains ’ of the liturgical movement. The scientific and 
dogmatic quality of these articles gives them a value which is still topical. 


DELARUE, G. — Introits. Meditations, Bruges, Beyaert, 1955, 288 pp., 
68 Fr. B. — Devout meditations on the Introits. They have been translated in 


rhyme which is occasionally very poor. 


JuLziot, Henry de. — Mystéres du Temporal. Paris, Spes, 1956, 134 pp. 


270 Fr. fr. — Readings and meditations on the religious feasts of the liturgical 
year. 
La MADUERE. — Voyage autour de mon église. Coll. Le Poids du jour, 


Paris, Ed. du Centurion, 1955, 124 pp., 300 Fr. fr. — Onigin, history and 
symbolism of churches and their furnishings. Photographs and drawings 
illustrate the different styles. 


LesacE, B. — Aide-Mémoire illustré 4 l’usage des clercs. Paris, 
Procure Générale du Clergé, 1955, 96 pp., 250 Fr. fr. — Illustrated catalogue 
of liturgical monuments, objects and ceremonies with their definition and 
description. Useful to children as well as to priests. 


Parscu, Dom Pius. — Homélies sur les épitres des dimanches. Coll. 
La prédication nouvelle, Mulhouse, Salvator, Paris-Tournai, Casterman, 
1955, 323 pp. — The author intends his book to help priests in preparing 
their sermons (or the laity in their meditations). The commentary is fluent 
and uncritical. Preachers who are pressed for time may find it useful. 


Parscu, Dom Pius. — Le petit guide dans l’année liturgique. 
Mulhouse, Salvator, 1955, 738 pp. — The liturgical guide in 5 volumes has 
here been reduced into one elegantly bound book. The temporal and sanctoral 
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cycles are here. each feast having its historical and liturgical commentary of 


one or more pages. 


B. The Mass. 


a) Various Studies on the Mass. 


Anprt, M. — L’unique sacrifice. Paris, Spes, 1955, 222 pp., 400 Fr. fr. 
— A devout and historical commentary on the prayers and rites of the 
Ordinary of the Mass and explanation of the meaning of the Holy Sacrifice. 


Bonnet, G. — Le pain de Dieu. Paris, Xavier Mappus, 1955, 138 pp., 
390 Fr. fr. — The reader is attracted by the quality of the production, both 
in type and illustrations. The letterpress, to be read or rather meditated upon, 
expounds the history of the Eucharist from early times to Paradise: we 
assist at the providential preparations in the Old Testament and at the 
realizations of the New. This book does not contain long theological exposi- 
tions, but short considerations. 


CAPELLE, Dom Bernard. — Pour une meilleure intelligence de la 
messe. 2nd edition revised and enlarged, Louvain, Centre Liturgique, 1955, 
163 pp., 55 Fr. B. — Dom Capelle’s beautiful and lucid study of the Mass 
has been carefully revised and completed in this new edition. 


GalILLet, E. — L’alliance de Dieu et des hommes. La Messe dans notre 
vie. Bruxelles-Paris, Ed. Universitaires, 1954, 98 pp., 39 Fr. B. — The 
author clearly defines the deep meaning of the Mass and its place in the 
mystery of love. For the essence of religion is mutual love realized in the 
Covenant between God and man. 


Jenny, Henri. — La messe, Paque du Seigneur. Schemes for instruc- 
tions on the Mass. Coll. « Action féconde». Paris, Fleurus, 1956,126 pp. — 
This book is chiefly meant for priests ; they will find in it a detailed scheme 
for sermons and notes on a pastorate of the Mass. Three series of sermons are 
suggested : 1. The general aspects of the Mass (celebration, meal, collec- 
tive act, sacrifice of Christ, etc.). — 2. The inner structure of the Mass in 
relation to the feast of Easter (the Paschal mystery, the first mass of 
Holy Thursday, the Paschal Vigil, Sunday, the weekly Easter). — 3. Ana- 
lysis of the different parts of the Mass. 


Junemann, J. A.—La grande priére eucharistique. Paris, Ed. du 
Cerf, 1955, 137 pp. — Talks on various aspects of the Mass : commemoration, 
thanksgiving, sacrifice, participation by the people, etc. A solid historical 
erudition is at the base of the author’s reflections, which end in an application 
to the pastorate. Instructive and pleasant to read. 


Knox, R. — La messe vécue. Paris, Spes, 1955, 110 Ppp., 200 Fr. fr. — 
This is a series of instructions to children (12-13 ?) on the meaning of the Mass 
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as shown by the ceremonies (words and rites). The simplicity and charm of 
the instructions make them very pleasant to read. 


KUNKEL, H. — La messe en images. Coll. La vie chrétienne en images, 
Louvain, Centre liturgique Abbaye du Mont César, 1954, 140 PP aeesaedlle. 
175 Fr. B. — This album contains 134 fine full page photographs, each 
picturing a moment in the Mass, Low, Solemn, Episcopal, Papal. The book 
ends with some reproductions of sculptures. Under each photograph is a 
short commentary or, more often, the corresponding liturgical text. This book 
is chiefly intended for family use and parents will find it useful in explaining 
the Mass to their children. 


LAFERRIERE, P.-M.— Le Mémorial du Seigneur. Participation des 
fidéles a la messe. Tours, Mame, 1956, 285 pp. — This book is intended to 
encourage the active participation of the congregation in the Mass. The 
different phases of the Holy Sacrifice are evoked in order to help the faithful 
to understand and join in it better. A solid historical documentation intro- 
duces the liturgical commentary and pastoral conclusions. 


Leorte, F., S. J. — Le sacrifice de la messe. Bruxelles, Foyer-Notre- 
Dame, 1956, 16 pp. — A new edition of the well known pamphlet by Fr. Le- 
lotte. The author follows the movement of the Mass and comments upon it : 
‘* Our offering (offertory) become the body and blood of Our Lord (consecra- 
tion), presented to God and accepted by Him (small elevation before the 
Pater), is given back to us as a guarantee of acceptance to be consummated in 
union (communion). ’’ — ‘‘ The essential act of our religious, personal and 
collective life is thus accomplished : we have engaged all that we are, all that 
we have, our past, our present, our future, in the perpetual offering of Christ 
to His Father and, by Him, with Him and through Him, all has been accepted 
by God. In return, God has given us the guarantee of eternal life by His Son, 
with His Son, in His Son. He joins us closely to Him and assures us of His 
grace for the hours and days which are to follow. ’’ This pamphlet, easy to 
read, will help Christians and especially young people, to understand and 
join in the Mass better. 


Messe (La). — Les chrétiens autour de l’autel. Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1955, 207 pp. — The priests of the parish Saint-Severin in Paris are 
responsible for this book. ‘‘ Each chapter is a description of one aspect of the 
mass. They are inspired by the same spirit that rules in the Sunday Masses at 
Saint-Severin : a great care for authenticity, rites which express the mystery 
which they celebrate, a unanimous participation, a celebration which is at 
the origin of a Christian life in charity. ”’ 


SmeEpt, His Exc. Mgr Jos. de. — Le grand Mystére. Tielt, Ed. Lannoc, 
s. d., 47 pp., 5 Fr. B. — Ina fully illustrated pamphlet, the bishop of Bruges 
presents a lucid and concrete commentary on the subject of the Mass, intended 
for his diocesans and other readers. 
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b) Directions for the Pastorate of the Mass. 


Directoire pour la Pastorale de la messe 4 l’usage des diocéses de 
France. Adopté par l’Assemblée des Cardinaux et Archevéques. Paris, 
Fleurus, 1956, 114 pp. — The aim of this directory is to ensure a certain unity 
in the liturgical pastorate of today. Distinction is made between justifiable 
innovations and those which are regrettable, between what is obligatory and 
what is permitted or advised. This directory only has the force of a law 
insofar as the bishops render it obligatory for their dioceses. 

It consists of four parts and appendices : 1. Doctrinal preliminaries, the 
statement that the celebration of the Mass is itself a catechesis and should be 
introduced and supported by suitable catechesis. — 2. The celebration and 
its different elements : considerations as to the altar and the sanctuary, the 
celebrant and the various participants in the Holy Sacrifice, different me- 
thods of participation by all. — 3. Different methods of celebration : Solemn 
Mass and low Mass. — 4. Pastoral advice concerning some particular cases : 
late masses ; evening masses, etc. ; initiation of children to the Mass (the Mass 
is the peak and centre of all Catholic teaching given to children). — Docu- 
ments and appendices : Texts of the Council of Trent and by the Popes Pius 
2k, QSL, eal BIE 

This directory, while recalling the obligatory points according to the 
present discipline of the Church, encourages the use of a living liturgy in 
which the congregation can take a real part. 


Diocése de Namur. Allons 4 J’autel du Seigneur. Directives pas- 
torales pour une participation active et communautaire a la sainte messe. 
Gembloux, Duculot, 1957, 103 pp. and 4 leaflets. — This directory, drawn up 
by the bishop of Namur, has a normative value with regard to its practical 
part. Its aim is to prevent and suppress abuses and especially to promote an 
active and communal participation by the congregation. 

After 33 pages of doctrine and general norms, practical directions follow 
concerning the liturgy of the Word, then that of the Sacrifice itself. Additional 
leaflets contain indications and advice as to solemn, sung Mass, low Mass and 
dialogue low Mass. 


Diocése de Tournai. — Pour une messe plus fraternelle. Directoire 
pour la participation des fidéles & la messe. Tournai, Casterman, 1956, 
106 pp., ill. — This directory contains directions from the bishop to his clergy 
and people concerning the manner of celebrating mass. It is part of the effort 
in the diocese of Tournai to make the liturgy more active and communal. 
While providing for certain variations in the methods of different places and 
admitting that the application may be progressive, the directory has the force 
of law in the diocese. After the reproduction of the bishop’s pastoral letter on 
the Mass and the parish and an introduction on the spirit and aims of the 

directory, general directions are given, followed by instructions concerning 
low Mass (which it is well sometimes to comment, dialogue or to make more 
solemn by French hymns), finally recommendations as to solemn mass. 
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c) Missals or Booklets for Assisting at Mass. 


MERLIER, M. A. — L’action de graces liturgique par la postcom- 
munion. Paris, Levain, 1955, 151 pp. — The author provides a commentary 
on the postcommunion for the Sundays and Feasts of the year, to serve as 
thanksgiving after mass. 


Missel biblique de tous les jours. Paris, Tardy, 1955, 1, 950 pp. — 
This daily missal is complete in French, with numerous Latin texts. The type 
is very beautiful. Useful introductions, a little religious history and a biblical 
vocabulary. The quality of the translations and of the commentaries makes 
this one of the best missals procurable today. 


Missel de chaque jour. Par un groupe de moines de l’abbaye de Ma- 
redsous, Maredsous, Ed. de Vabbaye, Braine-le-Comte, Zech, 1956, I, 391 pp. 
(with the Guide du missel, 155 pp., ill.), 270 Fr. B. — The French text 
across the width of the pages is followed (on the lower half) by the Latin 
printed in smaller red type. The translation is faithful. The book is flat and 
easily put in the pocket. The characteristic of this missal is not only that all 
prayers and devotions apart from the mass are missing, but also that the 
introductions and commentaries are in a separate booklet. It is a missal to be 
recommended to lovers of the liturgy who only require the official prayers 
of the Church during the Holy Sacrifice. 


Parole et le pain, La. Le sacrifice de la messe. Livret des fidéles. Louvain, 
S. A. M. (Société Auxiliaire des Missions), 1956, 32 pp. — This little book, 
written by the abbé Frisque, is very elegantly produced with type in two 
colours. It could be an excellent guide for the faithful who share in the mass 
in an active and communal manner. In it are commentaries on the different 
parts of the mass and the text of the chief prayers. The Proper is presumed 
to be read aloud. At the beginning is an introduction of much density and 


exceptional value. 


Sainte Messe, La. Priéres dialoguées, Antwerp, Notre Travail Paroissial, 
s. d., 84 pp. — A small book for communal parochial congregations. The chief 
texts of the Ordinary are translated into French and Flemish. The parts 
which can be dialogued with the priest are given in Latin as well. The con- 
gregation is provided with the opportunity to dialogue aloud either in Latin, 
French or Flemish. Various hymns. 


C. Lenten, Holy Week and Easter Liturgy. 


Carr&t, A. M. — Baptisé dans le Christ. Coll. Homélies et Catéchéses, 
Paris, Cerf, 1955, 74 pp. — A collection of six Lent sermons given to Parisian 
students on the different aspects of baptism. 
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GaILLarD, Dom Jean, O. S. B. — Les solennités pascales. Itinéraires 
liturgiques pour la Quinzaine de Paques. New edition. Paris, Equipes Ensei- 
gnantes, 18 rue Ernest-Lacoste, 1957, 236 pp. — ‘* This liturgical guide aims 
at helping Catholics to celebrate the Easter fortnight fruitfully, by meditating 
on the theological meaning of the rites and prayers of the Roman liturgy. 
It encourages recourse to the missal, of which the texts are only partially 
translated, and to the Bible, whose message of life is announced and carried 
out by the liturgy. ’’ After an introduction to the Easter mystery as a whole, 
the author takes each day of Holy Week, Easter Day and ‘ the week of white 


’ 


garments. 


MarrRTENS, Dom Thierry. — Au cceur de notre Pastorale: la Se- 
maine Sainte. Coll. de pastorale liturgique, Bruges, Abbaye de Saint-André, 
Apostolat liturgique, 1956, 142 pp. — A remarkable historical, doctrinal and 
pastoral study of the new ceremonies of Holy Week. It will be of great use 
to parish priests and others who have the duty of commenting on the services. 


Quatre jours de la nouvelle Semaine Sainte. Edition populaire. 
Texte établi avec le concours du * Centre de Pastorale Liturgique ’ et publié 
par les éditeurs suivants : Apostolat liturgique et Société Liturgique, Brépols, 
Desclée de Brouwer, Droguet et Ardant, Le Cerf, Labergerie, Lethielleux, 
Mame, Proost, Splichal, Tardy, Zech, 1956, 112 pp. — The French text of 
the Offices of Palm Sunday and Holy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday. A short commentary and some of the Latin text. 


Van Doren, Rme Dom R. & Dom F. VANDENBROUCKE. — Pastorale et 
Cérémonies de la Semaine sainte restaurée. Louvain, Centre Liturgique 
du Mont César, 1956, 50 pp., 25 Fr. B. — This little book, mainly for priests, 
contains a pastoral and liturgical commentary on the new ceremonies and 
detailed instruction as to the rites. 


D. Breviaries and Books of Hours. 


Henry, A.-M., O. P. — Bréviaire de poche. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1956, 
423 pp., Dessins de Jacques Noél. — This elegant little volume contains three 
sections : IX 1. The Temporal with the different texts for the liturgical year. 
2. The Psalter, arranged for the seven days of the week. 3. The Sanctoral, 
with the collects for all the saints of the Roman calendar and a homily for 
some feasts. With this excellent translation and typography, the faithful will 
be able each day to join in the Church’s prayer, at least in its essential parts. 


iin votre main, Seigneur. Les Complies, priére du soir de l’Eglise. Liége, 
Le Caillou Blanc, 16, rue Fusch, 1955, 35 pp., 8 Fr. B. — French translation 
adapted to plain-chant. 


Horae omnes Breviarii romani cum nova psalmorum versions a Pio 
Papa XII approbata. Breviarium totum praeter lectiones Matutini. Tours, 
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Mame, 1956, 864 pp. — With the exception of the lessons at Matins, this 
Latin breviary contains the full text for the year. The book is in handy form 
and the type good and easy to read. 


E. Paraliturgies. 


DoussELIn, Georgette. — La priére des enfants au rythme de 
VEslise. Tome I. Paris, Fleurus, 1956, 93 pp. — This little book is intended 
to help teachers to awaken and develop the sense of prayer in children and 
adolescents. This is accomplished by means of biblical and liturgical ceremo- 
nies. 21 little services divided into three sections: Christmas, Easter, the 
Church, are the three themes of this education. Each service contains the 
following elements : r. Introduction by the leader, indicating the meaning of 
the prayers. 2. An opening hymn. 3. A reading (usually taken from the liturgy 
of the season) ; this reading may be commented upon. 4. A time of silence 
directed by the leader in connection with the reading and the prayer which is 
to follow. 5. A prayer, summing up the intentions of those present (this can 
be a collect of the season). 6. A closing hymn. 


DoussELIn, Georgette. — La route de la paix. Veillées de priéres, 
caréme, passion, temps pascal, Coll. Priére et Joie, Paris, Ed. Fleurus, 1956, 
95 pp. — These prayer vigils composed on the subject of peace are suited to 
parishes, various Catholic communities or catechisms. The arrangement of 
the various services is as follows: hymns, readings from the Old and New 
Testaments (indications for a homily), silent prayer, prayer in common. 
The vigils are intended for Lent and Easter tide. 


HERBIN, Pierre. — Maladie et mort du chrétien. Coll. « L’esprit litur- 
gique». Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1955, 165 pp. — This very practical book is meant 
for all and especially for parents. Not content with giving a ‘ spirit’ and 
demonstrating in what dispositions and from what viewpoint illness and 
death should be met, the author enters into details of Catholic customs : how 
to help a sick person, when and how to call the priest, how the funeral 
should be arranged, and the mortuary notices sent out, how to carry out a 
vigil of prayer in the house where the corpse is, etc. It is a kind of family and 
social liturgy of illness and death. Liturgical texts and others are also pro- 
vided. It is to be hoped that this book will find a large sale, for two main 
reasons : 1. It concerns a matter of dominant importance for the Christian’s 
life and restores to it its true dimensions by putting it into its true perspective. 
2. It gives clear directions and well chosen examples which bring out the 
requirements and values of Catholic faith during illness and death. 


Oster, H. — Le chant du foyer. Esprit et forme d’une liturgie fami- 
liale, Paris, Colmar, Alsatia, 1953, 75 pp. — The author discusses in what 
way the liturgical life of the Church should be expressed at home ; the bonds 
which ought to exist between the family as a cell of the Church and the offi- 
cial worship. He makes interesting suggestions and describes various experl- 


ments. 
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3. DOCTRINAL BOOKS 


Apologetics. 
Borpvet, L. — Spiritualité du monde. Strasburg-Paris, Le Roux, 1955, 
158 pp. — This book comes under the heading of apologetics because the 


author is seeking the final principle which gives consistency and strength to 
the proofs of the existence of God and the spirituality of the soul. His thought 
is subtle, profound and clearly expressed. 


Bros, Mgr. — Religion et religions. La révélation chrétienne, Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1956, 292 pp., ill., 700 Fr. fr. — After a short description of the 
various religions practised down the ages, the author shows the reasons for 
believing in the Christian revelation and the Church. It is a doctrinal work 
which demonstrates the nature of Christianity, the person of Jesus and the 
mystery of the Church, but it is also a work of apologetics. It is lucid, without 
much originality nor depth. Note on p. 137 the very superficial and supple- 
mentary role which the author gives grace in the act of faith : ‘* it helps to 
subdue passions, prejudices, contrary interests ; it gives a more lively tone 
to arguments and a decisive impulse to the will. It opens the understanding 
to the divine life and good will to be found in Revelation. ”’ 


CREMER, Ph. — Savant et Croyant. Coll. Etudes religieuses, Paris, 
Office Général du Livre, Bruxelles, La Pensée Catholique, 1955, 118 pp. — 
The author studies the historical evolution of the conflict between science 
and faith which developed in the last quarter of the 19th and beginning of 
the 20th centuries. He describes the extreme positions in the two camps and 
shows how a synthesis has been gradually evolved. Finally, he diagnoses 
scientific and believing mentalities as they are met with today and shows 
how faith and science can exist in the same person. 


Dr Conincxk, A. — Faut-il en finir avec l’Eglise ? Louvain, Nauwe- 
laerts, 1956, 171 pp. — This book is a reply to a circular distributed by an 
Italian philosophical periodical putting several questions concerning the 
possibility of Church life in the concrete conditions of our times. It is an 
attempt to show how human values and desires can be harmonized with 
the religious exigencies of the Church. The author gives solid and often 
profound replies. It reads rather like the report of a conversation. 


MENpIGAL, L. — Découverte du Christ. Paris, Spes, 1955, 254 pp., 


600 Fr. fr.— A doctrinal, apologetic and spiritual book on Christ, His 
Person and Message. 


TREGASTEL, J.-A. — Dieu existe-t-il ? Le nouveau matérialisme face A 
la foi, Paris, Ed. du Levain, 1955, 124 pp. — The author attempts to discern 
the divine presence and action in the evolution of the world and living beings. 
He finds in life, its transformations and reproduction, the manifestation of 
a plan and a mind which directs everything to a final end. 
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4. CATHOLIC LIFE 


A. Pastorate. 


BEAUBIEN, Irénée. — L’ Unité chrétienne au Canada. Coll. Ma Paroisse, 
Montréal, Bellarmin, 1955, 79 pp. $ 0.85. — This book has been written 
with an interesting intention. The author seeks to awaken the missionary 
zeal of Catholics in order to make converts among dissenting Christians. 
With this in view, he begins by examining facts : the number of Catholics and 
those of different creeds ; the characteristics of each. He then describes the 
methods of apostolate employed and what ought to be done. In spite of 
the author’s sincerity and benevolence, one sometimes regrets that the des- 
cription of the Protestant positions is rather too simplified and — for instance 
as concerns Luther — somewhat distorted. In the study of the apostolate 
an important place is given to‘ methods . ’ It might be thought that a deeper 
and more thorough study of the spirit which ought to animate Christians 
seeking unity would be better. We think that the book will do good in spite of 
its imperfections. 


BeGaub, J. — L’action instrument d’évangélisation. Paris, Les éd. 
Ouvrieéres, 1955, 417 pp., 1.050 Fr. fr. — This is a study of the way in which 
Catholic Lay Action can be the instrument of divine charity and hence a 
witness of the authenticity of the Gospel. 


BorDEAUX, Henri. — Barrage spirituel. Le prétre dans les campagnes 
de France, Coll. Présence du catholicisme, Paris, Téqui, 1955, 196 pp. — 
The testimony of a layman concerning the life and activities of a country 
priest. 


De Locnt, Pierre, abbé. — Ne les retirez pas du monde. 48 pp. — A 
pregnant pamphlet addressed to Catholics who want to lead a spiritual and 
apostolic life. It shows how their fidelity to Christ should lead them to engage 
themselves in the service of the world and especially in the building up of a 
society unified beyond all narrow distinctions. 


DiacreE, Alfred. — Les baptémes en danger de mort. Traité théorique 
et pratique. 2nd ed. To be obtained from the author : Peres Blancs, av. des Cé- 
lestins, 70 Héverlé (Louvain), 1954, 236 pp. — This handbook will be useful 
to missionaries by reason of its detailed instructions and lucidity. A complex 
casuistry is envisaged in the perspective of moral and canonical exigencies. 
It is a pity that sometimes narrowly ritualistic viewpoints are dominant. 


Evéque et son Eglise, L’. Coll. Cahiers de la pierre-qui-vire. Paris, 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1955, 224 pp., ill. — This book consists of a number of 
short chapters by various authors. Three sections : Bishops-The importance 
of the bishop — Mission of the bishop (guardian and interpreter of the Faith ; 
leader of his people ; sanctificator and defender of the people of God). 
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GurrreE, René & Maurice Zinty. — Des prétres pour la jeunesse ou- 
vriére. Paris, Ed. Ouvriéres, 1956, 142 pp. — This book is intended for 
priests responsible for young workers. A few examples — representative of 
many others — impose the following consideration : ‘‘ It is difficult for the 
youth of the proletariat to be Catholics ; it is hard for priests to reach them. ”” 
The authors, chaplains of the J. O. C., begin with a series of documents on 
the life of young workers of both sexes and reflections on the subject. They 
then consider the aptitudes of these young people to hear the Christian 
message and their need of it ; they show how contacts can be made and along 
what lines a pastorate should be undertaken. 


Hitz, P., C. SS. R. — L’annonce missionnaire de l’Evangile. Coll. Foi 
Vivante, Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1954, 267 pp. — This is a reprint of a series 
of talks given to priests holding ‘ missions ’ in parishes. The author first 
considers what kind of efficiency the apostle should aim at and the essential 
conditions for it (first of all attachment to the Church). He then deals with 
missionary preaching. This should primarily, as in the apostles’ time, be 
kerygmatic, the first announcement, ‘‘ a preaching of conversion or decision 
to put people in front of the Good News of the Salvation of God in Jesus 
Christ by the Holy Ghost. ’’ Kerygmatic preaching will have five dimen- 
sions, so to speak: historic /biblical ; Christological /Paschal ; Eschatolo- 
gical /Parousial: Ecclesiastical/Sacramental: Existential/Saving. This 
announcement which is a call to commitment presupposes that the herald 
himself is engaged supernaturally and humanly. The author then treats of 
the history of missionary preaching from the 17th century to our own times. 
He states that to a certain extent this preaching is in the line of the aposto- 
lical kerygma, but that it is impoverished. The last part shows how missionary 
preaching ought to be reformed in order to call forth faith and charity. We 
must abandon the moralizing and apologetic style of the last century and 
repeat ‘* the glad news, the simple and direct announcement of the Easter 
Gospel of Christ which awakens Christian faith in hearts and draws living 
communities into the Church. ”’ 


HoFIncER, Jean, S. J. — Notre message. Principaux thémes de la prédi- 
cation chrétienne. Traduction adaptée par J. Seffer, S. J., Bruxelles, Ed. de 
Lumen Vitae, 1955, 184 pp. — This book is primarily intended for mis- 
sionaries and particularly for those who can only visit their stations occasion- 
ally. A collection of subjects is suggested, embodying the essence of the 
Christian message. Thirty instructions are provided for ; care has been taken 
in the choice and normal succession of subjects, of the points essential to 
sustain faith. Two main ideas are emphasized : the infinite love of God Who 
saves us through Christ and our response to the divine advances by our union 
with Christ. These sermon outlines, indicating the essential theme and the 
method to employ will be of use, not only to missionaries, but to parish 
priests and preachers at the Sunday masses. 
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Instructions des ordinaires du Congo Belge et du Ruanda-Urundi aux 
prétres de leurs territoires. 7th ed. revised and published at Léopold- 
ville, 1955, 168 pp. — The 7th edition follows that of 1930. These instructions 
are addressed to their priests by the Ordinaries of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi and are directions and not precepts, bearing particularly on 
sacerdotal spirituality and the organization of the apostolate. 


La BEDOYERE, M. de. — Christianisme de Vie. Paris, Spes, 1955, 238 pp., 
500 Fr. fr. — Mr de la Bédoyére is an English Catholic layman whose grand- 
father was an Anglican bishop. He is already known to French readers by the 
translation of a very fine book: ‘ The Gospel in the Marketplace ’ (1’Evan- 
gile sur la place publique). The translation of his new book carries an interest- 
ing and living testimony to the Continent. The author takes in turn the diffe- 
rent sections of the Christian message, Christian life and education. He writes 
very clearly, but with subtlety and perspicacity, of the weaknesses of Catholic 
habits of education, action and thought, and of the orientations which should 
be taken. 


MicueL, A. — Problémes religieux dans un pays sous régime com- 
muniste. Paris, Fleurus, 1955, 86 pp., 180 Fr. fr. — This book was written 
in 1953 by a priest behind the Iron Curtain. He tells of the position of the 
Church and clergy under communist rule. His story is told in a general way, 
because names and clear indications would be imprudent. His treatment 
and interpretation of facts is clear and impartial ; the conclusions as to the 
pastoral orientations taken or to be taken are carefully thought out, although 
they lay themselves open to discussion. 


Morte, Jean-Francois, O. F. M., Médard Dourmap, O. F. M. Cap. — 
Mission générale, wuvre d’Eglise. Paris, Fleurus, 1957, 267 pp. — This 
book was first written by Fr. Motte, whose pastoral work is well known : 
missions organized simultaneously in the parishes of a district, after long 
sociological researches and a minute preparation of the clergy and lay 
apostles ; missions carried out by teams of priests and laity with the object 
not only of arousing faith and practice for a time, but of establishing a 
durable pastoral equipment and a better direction of efforts. These pages are 
therefore the result of long experience. In them will be found indications 
concerning the preparatory sociological enquiry, the pastoral preparation 
with the establishment of pastoral committees ; a study of what the pre- 
mission, meant for militants who will be working during the real mission, 
should be ; a study of the period following this pre-mission and the organiza- 
tion of the mission itself ; a last chapter dealing with regional missions. 


NIEDERMEYER, Albert. — Précis de médecine pastorale. Translated 
from the German. Mulhouse, Salvator, Paris-Tournai, Casterman, 1955, 
578 pp. Price bound in cloth : 330 Fr. fr. — This book is meant for priests and 
doctors, nurses, social workers, etc. Thorough documentation, lucidly written, 
well thought out and solid pastoral conclusions. 
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Oster, Henri, Curé d’Offendorf. — Le grand dessein de Dieu. Dans la 
pastorale et la prédication, Coll. L’esprit liturgique, Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1955, 
110 pp. — The author is aware of the relative inefficiency of too abstract 
instruction which does not enable the mind to grasp the coherence of Chris- 
tian dogma nor to be introduced into its mystery. He lays down several 
directing principles for a pastorate according to his ideas: I. The primacy of 
the liturgy in which the Christian message is symbolically expressed and 
communicated to us ; 2. The necessity for ‘*‘ communicating to the Christian 
the notion, I would almost say the experience, of the economy of salvation, ”’ 
to ‘* make Christianity understood as a great story accomplished collectively 
and in which each Christian is called upon to play a magnificent and irre- 
placeable part. ’’ 3. To familiarize the Christian people with the great themes 
of the economy of salvation: People of God, Covenant, Kingdom, etc. ; 
4. To discover in sacred history certain constants which may be called the 
laws of the economy of salvation (e. g. the law of apparent failure) ; 5. In this 
perspective, the methods of our catechisms should be revised and remodelled 
in a liturgical and biblical context. The biblical movement should be inten- 
sified. 6. Finally, Christians should be given a sense of history, that is to say, 
the consciousness of the development of the design of God throughout 
history. After having announced and explained these principles, the author 
seeks for the method by which they could be applied in connection with the 
liturgical cycle. A third part called ‘ attempts ’ gives schemes of preaching 
along this line. The book ends with conclusions and appendices. A serious, 
lucid, work, very useful for priests. 


Pastorale, ceuvre commune. Congrés National de Versailles, 1956. 
Paris, Fleurus, 1956, 268 pp. — This volume contains the general reports 
and the lectures given to religious. In his talk on the ‘ sociological exigen- 
cies,’ Canon Boulard considers the great effort realized for an authentic 
presentation of the Christian message and for a revival of liturgical life, and 
also the progressive materialization of social life as a whole : ‘* Catholicism is 
progressing in the churches and retreating in social life.’ An effort of unity 
and coordination has been realized on the parochial level and the central 
organizations are well equipped, but, while the human effort is coordinating 
in a planification which groups large sections together, Christian penetration 
does not follow the same pattern. We must therefore become aware of the 
human problems which are set in the enlarged context of contemporary 
human activity so as to Christianize the new structures. Canon Fauchet 
indicates in a very concrete manner what a general diocesan pastorate 
could be. The speech of Fr. Daniélou is theological and envisages the need 
for a general pastorate to be faithful to the Church’s mission. Other speeches 
deal with several important aspects of the problem. This volume is funda- 
mental for displaying the communal exigencies of the apostolate of today. 


Pipoux DE LA Mapuére, S. — Regards sur la paroisse. Paris, Fleurus, 


1956, 199 pp. — Useful reflections on the parish pastorate which do not 
always go beyond banality. 
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Prétre, éducateur des adultes, Le. Coll. Etudes de pastorale. Lou- 
vain, Nauwelaerts, Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1956, 142 pp., 40 Fr. B. — 
This volume contains several studies prepared on the occasion of the sacer- 
dotal days attended by a certain number of Belgian priests. In it are articles 
dealing with the prophetic mission of the Church, her sacerdotal mission and 
the meaning of history, the doctrinal mission of the parish priest, the priest 
as teacher of homes, as teacher in the various organizations, what the laity 
look for in the priest’s words. 


Prétre ministre de la parole, Le. Congrés National de Montpellier, 
1954, Paris, Fleurus, 1955, 319 pp. — Here, as in the other reports of the 
congresses of the Union des (Zuvres, we find a complete treatise of theology 
and espacially of the pastorate of preaching. Besides the long addresses 
(preaching and the modern world ; the word of God and the Church’s mission ; 
preaching and Christian life ; the Christian message ; biblical and liturgical 
sources ; style and technique), there are articles and discussions concerning 
particular cases (preaching in towns, in the country, to youth, etc.). 


TrEsE, Leo. —Le prétre d’aujourd’hui. Mulhouse, Salvator, 1955, 
174 pp. — Reflections of an American priest on the spirituality and duties of 
a priest. He 1s writing for priests and among the books which he recommends 
to his confréres he mentions 4 American magazines. Among books especially 
recommended (besides the great encyclicals), he mentions 4 French books out 
of 4. Among those given as a second choice there are 2 German, 3 French and 
3 American. 


B. Vocation. 


BLANADET, Canon C.—A votre appel, Seigneur. Témoignages de 
prétres sur leur vocation. Coll. Jeunesse qui monte. Rodez, Secrétariat 
d’A. C. et la Maison du livre, 1956, 159 pp., ill. 450 Fr. fr. — 16 accounts by 
priests of our time of their vocations. The authors have been chosen from 
among very different milieux and belong either to the diocesan clergy or the 
Orders, active and contemplative. On reading them one realizes how Provi- 
dence makes itself known by means of natural events and how the super- 
natural action is sometimes hidden and sometimes obvious. Youths and their 
teachers will find great profit in this book. 


BLANADET, Canon C. — Risquer sa vie pour Dieu. Témoignages de reli- 
gieuses sur leur vocation. Coll. Jeunesse qui monte. Rodez, Secrétariat 
d’A. C. et la Maison du Livre, 27, rue de la Barriére, 1955, 143 pp., ill, 
390 Fr. fr. — 17 accounts by nuns of various Orders and Congregations. The 
stories of their vocations are told with great simplicity and sincerity, and are 
intensely interesting and enlightening as to the ways of God. Girls who are 
seeking their vocation and their teachers will derive great profit from this 
book, which demonstrates the reality of the inward workings of grace and 
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the attraction of God. Canon Blanadet has chosen religious from very diffe- 
rent milieux and with very different stories to tell. Many of them are still 
young, which makes them more attractive to their youthful readers. 

réres enseignants. Tournai, Kcole Saint-Luc, 23 pp. — An account of 
the vocation and mission of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


Merton, Thomas. — Silence dans le ciel. Arthaud, 1955, ull. by 90 full 
page photographs. — This volume is mainly an album of highly artistic 
photographs. They form a suggestive illustration of the monastic life (Bene- 
dictines and Trappists). An introduction by Th. Merton explains the signifi- 
cance of this vocation in the Church. 


C. Initiation aux problemes de la vie. 


Anne-Marie. — Qui... me répondra ? Explications et conseils a des 
jeunes filles. Bruxelles, Foyer-Notre-Dame, 1957, 63 pp., ill. — For girls of 
15 and over. This pamphlet is the equivalent of that of Fr. Pereira for boys. 
The scheme of it is about the same : your mother and yourself, your father 
and yourself, health of body, openness of heart. 


x 


Le Cormier, P. — Confidences 4 une jeune adolescente. Paris, Ed. 
Familiales de France, 1955, 63 pp. — For girls of about 12 or 13. A delicate 
introduction into the world of love. 


PEREIRA, Clément, S. J. — Qui nous dira la verité ? Adapté de l’alle- 
mand. Bruxelles, Foyer Notre-Dame, 1956, 64 pp., ill. — For boys of 14 to 17. 
Four parts: You and your mother (the maternal role). — Your and your 
father (the paternal role). You and your body (how to respect the body). You 
and Girls (directions for relations with girls). Excellent directions in which 
the essential is told in a spiritual perspective. 


Titmann, Clément. — Pour toi qui grandis, mon gar¢on. Translated 
from the German by A. Desgits, Mulhouse, Salvator, Tournai-Paris, Caster- 
man, 1956, 46 pp. — For boys of 14 to 16 or over. Delicate instructions 
given from the Christian and biblical point of view. 


Tirmann, Clément. — Pour toi qui grandis, ma fille. Translated by 
Mme A. Desgits, Mulhouse, Salvator, Tournai-Paris, Casterman, 1956, 50 pp., 
20 Fr. B. — A little book for girls of 13, 14 or 15. The production and editing 
are excellent. Everything is told in a healthy and profitable way. 


VIOLLET, J. — Confidences 4 un garcon de 13 416 ans. Paris, Ed. Fa- 
miliales de France, 1955, 60 pp. — For boys of 13 to 16, in the form of a 
conversation. Organic and psychological explanations. 
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VIOLLET, J. — Relations entre jeunes gens et jeunes filles. 
Paris, Ed. Familiales de France, s. d., 111 pp. — This book is meant for 


parents as well as for adolescents. It is a description of what relations should 
be between boys and girls; it is necessary to know the dangers and the 
mistakes which are to be avoided. It is somewhat superficial in treatment. 


Pierre RANWEZ, S. J. 


Brussels. 


IMPRIMATUR 
Mechliniae, 16 septembris 1957. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN AFRICA 


(Report of the International Study Week at Leopoldville) 
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TUITE ULL LU 


TNUITIUNHULU 


li 


— African Mentality and Christianity 


Rev, Gaston Van Bulck, S. J.; Rev. Paul Betbeder, W. F.; 
Rev. Sr. Marie-André du Sacré-Coeur, W. S.; Most. Rev. 
Alfred Lanctét. 


I 


— Fundamental Orientations of Religious Education 


Rev. John Hofinger, S. J.; Rev. George Delcuve, S. J. ; 
Rev. Ignace Mbambu. 


— Religious Education according to Age 


Rev. Léopold Denis, S. J.; Rev. Gaston Pouchet, C. S. Sp. ; 

Rev. Joseph Keuppens, W. F.; Rev. Rombaut Steenberghen, 

O.S.B.; Bro. VWeron-Ignace, F.S..C.; Bro. Clement-Marie, 

aes C.; M. Jean Leturmy; M. Jean Dulieu; M. Jacques 
eert. 


— Adult Catechumens 


Most Rev. Aloys Bigirumwami. 


POTITUULUVUOULLUG AUTON UAH UTADA 


— Christian Adults 


Miss Rosemary Goldie ; Rev. Sr. Elie Jollivet, C.S. Sp.; Rev. 
Sr. Marie-Julie, S.N.D.; Rev. Joseph Maluba; Most Rev. 
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